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ADVERTISEIIENT TO TIIE SECOND EDino: 


'J’liE reception given to these “Essays” has been 
Sufficiently favourable to induce the Publisher to brin^ 
them out in a new edition, corresponding with tha^ 
of the Author’s Historical Works j and he^takes thi 
occasion to state, that in addition to the former papers* 
will now be found an article of considerable length, 
lately written on the History of Spanish Literature. 

Losnoir, 

ISCOl 



PREFACE. 


The following Essays, with a siiiglo oxccption, have 
lecn selected from contribnlioiis originally made fo tht 
^(yth American lleview. They aw; purely of a literary 
haracter; amUis (hey have little rei'ereiiee to local or 
'inporary topics,vind us the Journal in which they 
ajttieared, though the most considc'ruble. in the United 
States, is not widely circulated in Great Britain, it 
h/s been thought that a republication of the Articles 
might have some novelty and interest for the ihiglisii 
reader. 

Several of the papers uere written many years since; 
and the Author is aware that they betray those crudities 
in the execution which belong to an unpractised writer, 
-while others of more recei t date may be charged 
with the inaccuracies incident to ra])id and, sometimes, 
careless composition. The more obvious blemishes he 
has endeavoured to correct, without attempting to 



PRKFACE. 


Kill 

rcfornVlic critical judgments, which, in some cases, bt 
could wish had been expressed in a more qualified and 
temperate manner; and he dismisses the volume with 
the hope that, in submitting it to the British public, 
he may nut be thought to have relied too far on that 
indulgence which has been so freely extended to his 
niore elaborate efforts. 

t 

Bobtun, March 3(). 
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MEMOIR OF CIIAKLES BllOCKDEX BUOWX, 

TIIK AMKIIICAN ^OVKI.IST.* 

Tiik class of ^irol'i'sscd men of letters, if wo oicludc from 
the aecoiintthc conductors of periodical joiirniilK, is certainly 
not very lai-ffo, even at the present day, in our country. Hut 
Jjcfore the close of the last conturv. it was nearly iinpossihlc 
to meet with an individual who looked to authorshij) as his 
only, nr indeed his principal moans of subsistence. This was 
somewhat the more rcmarkiihle, considering the extraordi* 
nary devel(»pment of intcllcctujil power exhibited in every 
quarter of the country, and applied to ewry variety of, 
moral and social culture; and formed a singular contrast 
with more than one nation in Europe, where literature still 
continued to be followed ns a distinct proiesidon, amidst all 
the difficulties resulting fi-om an arbitrary government, and 
popular imhecility and ignorance. 

Abundant reasons arc suggested for this, by the various 
occupations atfonlcd to talent of all kinds, not only in the 
exercise o£ political functions, but in the splendid carccr 
opened to enterprise of every description in our free and 
thrivhig community.. We were in the raoniing of life, as it 
were, when everything summoned ns to action ; when the 

From Spsrki's American Bit^pliVj 1834. 
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spirit wa^-iuickencd by hope and youthful confidence ; and 
we felt that wo had our race to run, unlike those nations, 
who, having reached the noontide of their glory, or sunk 
into their decline, were naturally led to dwell on the sooth¬ 
ing recollections of the past, and to repose themselves, after 
a tumultuous existence, in the quiet pleasures of study and 
contemplation. “ It was amidst the ruins of the Capitol,” 
says Glibbon, “ that I first conceived the idea of writing the 
History of the Roman'Empire.” The occupation suited 
well with the spirit t)f tho place, hut would scarcely have 
harmonised with the life of bustling energy, and the thou¬ 
sand novelties which wore perpetually stimulating tho appe¬ 
tite for adventure, in our new and unexplored hemisphere. 
In short, to express it in one word, the peculiarities of our 
situation as naturally disposed us to active life, as those of 
the old countries of Europe to contemplative. 

Tho subject of the present memoir affords an almost 
solitary example, at this period, of a scholar, in the enlarged' 
application of the term, who cultivated letters as a distinct 
and exclusive profession, resting his means of support, as 
well as his fame, on his success ; and who, as a writer of 
fiction, is still further entitled to credit, for having quitted 
tho beaten grounds of the old country, and sought his sub¬ 
jects in the untried wilderness of his own. The particulars 
of his unostentatious life have been collected with sufiicient 
industry by his friend, Mr. William Dunlap, to whom our 
native literature is under such Inigo obligations for the 
c.xtcnt and fidelity of his researches. We will select a few 
of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscellaneous 
fragments and literary lumber, with which his work is some¬ 
what encumhered. It were to be wished, that, in tho place 
of some of them, more copious extracts had been substituted 
from his journal and correspondence, which, doubtless, in 
this, as in other cases, must afford tho most interesting, as 
well as authentic materials for biography. 

Charles Brockden Brown was bom at Pliilndolphia, 
January 17, 1771. lie was descended from a highly 
respectable family, whose ancestors wpre of that estimable 
sect, who came over with William Penn to seek an asylum, 
where they might worship thoir Creator unmolested in tho 
iueck and humble spirit of their own faith. From his 
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earliest childhood Brown gave evidence of his arudious pro¬ 
pensities, being frequently noticed by his father on his 
return from school poring over some heavy tome, nothing 
daunted by the formidable words it contained, or mounted 
on a table and busily engaged in c.xploriug a map which 
hung on the parlour wall. This infantile predilection for 
geographical studies ripened into a passion in later years. 
Another anecdote recorded of him at the ago of ten^sets in 
a still stronger light his appreciatidn of intellectual pursuits, 
far above his years. A visitor at his father’s having rebuked 
him, as it would seem without cause, for some remark he 
had made, gave him the contemp^oua epithet of “ boy.” 
“ What does he moan,” said the young philosopher, after 
the guest's departure, “ by calling me boy ? Docs ho not 
know that it is neither size nor age, but sense, that makes 
the man ? I could ask him a hundred questions, ^oiio of 
which he could answer.” 

'At l^leven years of ago, he was placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Robert Proud, well known ns the author of the 
History of I’ertisylvania. Under his direction he went over 
a large course of English rending, and acquired the elements 
of Greek and Latin, applying himself with great assiduity 
to his studies, llis bodily health was naturally delicate, 
and indisposed him to engage in the robust, athletic, exer¬ 
cises of boyhood. Ilis sedentary habits, however, began so 
evidently to impair his health, that his master recommended 
him to withdraw from his books, and recruit his strength 
by excursions on foot into the country. These pedestrian 
rambles suited the taste of the pupil, and the length of his 
absence often excited the apprehensions of his friends for 
his safety, lie may be thought to have sat to himself for 
this portrait of one of his heroes. “ I preferred to ramble 
in the forest and loiter on the hill ; perpetually to change 
the scene ; to scrutinise the endless variety of objects ; to 
compare one leaf and pebble with another ; to pursue those 
trains of thought which their resemblances and differences 
“uggested ; to inquire what it was that gave them this 
place, structure, and form, wore more agreeable employ¬ 
ments than ploughing and threshing.” “ My frame was 
delicate aud feejble. Exposure to wet blasts and vertical 
suns was sure tc make me sick,” The fondness for thos» 

2 
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solitary r^iiblc^ continued through lifo, and the familiarity 
which they opened to him with the grand and beautiful 
scenes of nature undoiibtcdly contributed to nourish the 
habit of reverie and abstraction, and to deepen tho romantic 
sensibilities, from which Howctl so much of his misery,—as 
well ns happiness, in after life. 

He quitted Mr. Proud's school before the ago of sixteen, 
lie lin'd previously madq some small [metical attempts, and 
soon after sketched the [ilans of three several epics, on tho 
discovery of Atncrica,* and the conquests of Peru and Mexico. 
For some time they engaged his attention to the exclusion 
of every other object. ' No vestige of them now remains, oi 
at least has been given to tho public, by which we can 
ascertain tho progress made towards their coiiqiletion. 
The publication of such immature juvenile productions may 
gratify'curiosity by affording a point of conqtarison with 
later excellence. They are rarely, however, of value in 
themselves sufficient to authuriso their exposure to the 
world, and notwithstanding the oecasional e.xception of a 
Pope or a Pascal, may very safely jiut up with Uncle 
Toby’s recommendation, on n similar display of precocity, 

“ to hush it up, and say as little about it ns possible.” 

Among tho contributions, which at a later |>criod of life 
he was in the habit of making to different journals, the fate 
of one was too singular to be passed over in silence. It 
was a poetical address to Franklin, [ircpurcd for the Edcn- 
town newspaper. “Tho blundering printer,” says Hrowii 
in his journal, “ from zeal or ignorance, or perhaps from 
both, substituted the name of Washington. Washington, 
therefore, stands arrayed in awkward colours; philosophy 
smiles to behold her darling sou ; she turns with horror and 
disgust from those who have won the laurel of victory in tho 
field of battle, to this her favourite candidate, who had never , 
participated in such bloody glory, and whose fame was 
derived from the conquest of philosophy alone. The printer 
by his blundering ingenuity made tho subject ridiculous. 
Every word of this clumsy panegyric was a direct slander 
upon Washington, and so it was regarded at tho time.” 
There could not well be imagined a more expeditious or 
effectual recipe for converting eulogy into Satire. 

Young Brown had now reached a period of life when it 
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became ncccssarj to decide on a profesaian. • After due 
deliberation, he determined on the law ; a choice which 
received the cordial approbation iif hia frienda^ who saw in 
his habitual diligence and the character of hia mind, at once 
comprehensive and logical, the most essential requisites for 
success. He entered on the studies of his profession with 
his usual ardour : and the acuteness and copiousness of his 
arguments, on various topics proposed for discussian in a 
law-society, over which he presided, bear ample testimony 
to hia ability and industry. But, However suited to hts 
talents the profession of the law might be, it was not at all 
to his taste. He became a member of a literary club, in 
which he made frequent essays in composition and eloquence. 
He kept a cu])iuus journal, and by familiar e.xcrcisc endea¬ 
voured to actpiirc a pleasing and graceful style of writing ; 
and QVery hour that ho could steal from professional school¬ 
ing was devoted to the cultivation of more attractive litcra 
tiire. ’ In one of his contributions to a jounial, just before 
this period, he speaks of “ the rapture with which he held 
communion with his own thoughts, amidst the gloom of sur¬ 
rounding woods, where his fancy peopled every object with 
ideal beings, and the barrier between himself and the world 
of spirits seemed burst by the force of meditation. In this 
solitude, ho felt himself surrounded by a delightful society ; 
hut when transported from thence, and compelled to listen 
to the frivolous chat of his fellow-beings, he sulFcrcd all the 
miseries of solitude.” He declares that his intercourse and 
conversation with mankind had wrought a salutary change ; 
that ho can now mingle in the concerns of life, pcrfonii hia 
appropriate duties, and reserve that higher species of dis¬ 
course for the solitude and silence of his study. In this 
supposed contnd over hia romantic fancies, ho grossly 
deceived himself. 

As the time approached for entering on the practice of 
his profession, he felt his repugnance to it increase more 
and more ; and he sought to justify a retreat from it alto¬ 
gether, by such ]ioor sophistry as hia imagination could 
suggest. Ho objected t«» the profession as having some¬ 
thing in it immoral. He could not reconcile it with his 
notions of duty to come forward as the champion indiscrimi¬ 
nately of right and wrong ; and he considered the etipendia^ 
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advocate a guiltj party as becoming, by that very act, 
participator in the guilt. He did not allow himself to 
reflect, that ifo more equitable arrangement could be devised, 
none which would give the humblest individual so fair a 
chance for maintaining his rights, as the employment of 
competent and upright counsel, familiar with the forms 
of legal practice, necessarily so .embarrassing to u 
strangdt; that, so far f^om being compelled to undertake 
a cause manifestly unjust, it is always in the power of 
an.honest lawyer to decline it; but that such contin¬ 
gencies arc of most rare occurrence, as few cases are 
litigated w'hcre each phrty has nut previously plausible 
grounds for believing himself in the right, a question only 
to be settled by fair discussion on both sides : that' oppor¬ 
tunities arc nut wanting, on the other hand, which invite the 
highest ’display of eloquence and prufcssiuiial science, in 
detecting and defeating villaiiy, in vindicating slavdcred 
' innocence, and in expounding the great principles of law, oa 
which the foundations of personal security aipl ]>roperty are 
established ; and Anally, that the most illustrious names in 
his own and every other civilised country have been drawn 
from the ranks of a profession whose habitual discipline so 
well trains them for legislative action, and the exercise of 
the highest political functions. 

Brown cannot be supposed to have been insensible to these 
obvious views, and indeed, from one of his letters in later 
life, he appears to have clearly recognised tho value of the 
profession he had deserted. But liis object was, at this 
time, to justify himself in his tickicness of purpose, as he 
best might, in his own eyes and those of his friends. Brown 
was certainly not tho Arst man of genius who found himself 
incapable of resigning tho romantic woi'ld of Action, and the 
uncontrolled revels of the imagination for the dull and prosaic 
realities qf tho law. Few, indeed, like MansAeld, have 
been able so far to constrain their young and buoyant imagi¬ 
nations, as to merit the beautiful eulogium of the English 
poet; while many raoro comparatively, from the time of 
Juvenal downwards, fortunately for tho world, have been 
willing to sacrifleo the affections plighted to, Themis’ on the 
altars of the Muse. 

^Brown’s resolution at this crisis caused sincere regret to 
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Ilia fnen^B, which they could not conceal, o& aefing him 
thus Buddonly turn from the path of honourable fame, at the 
very moment when he was prepared to cuter on it. His 
prospects, but lately so brilliaut, Becmed «iow overcast 
with a deep gloom. The cmbarraasnients of his situation 
had also a most unfavourable effect on his own mind. Instead 
of the careful discipline, to which it had been lately sub¬ 
jected, it was now left to rove at large wherever caprice 
should dictate, and waste itself op those romantic weveries 
and speculations to which he was naturally too much, ad¬ 
dicted. This was the period when* the French Revolution 
was in its heat, and the awful convulsion experienced in one 
unhappy country seemed to be fqjt in every quarter of the 
globe ; men grew familiar with the wildest paradoxes, .and 
the spirit of innovation menaced the oldest and best es¬ 
tablished principles in morals and government. Brown’s 
inquisitive and speculative nliiid partook of the prevailing 
Scepticism. Some of his compositions, and especially one 
on the Rights of Women, published in 1797, show to wha^ 
extravBgnnco«a benevolent mind may be led, by fastening 
too exclusively on the contemplation of the evils of existing 
institutions, and indulging in indefinite dreams of per¬ 
fectibility. 

There is no period of existence when the spirit of a man 
is ntore apt to be depressed, than when he is about to quit 
the safe and quiet harbour in which he has rode in safety 
from childhood, and to launch on the dark and unknown 
ocean, where so many a gallant bark has gone down before 
him. How much must this disquietude bo increased, in the 
case of one, who, like Brown, has thrown away the very 
chart and compass by which he was prepared to guide 
himself through the doubtful perils .of the voyage! How 
heavily the gloom of despondency fell on his spirits at this 
time is attested by various extracts from his private corre¬ 
spondence, “ As for me,” he says, in one of his letters, 
“ I long ago discovered that Nature had not qualified me 
for an actor on this stage. The nature of my education 
only added to these disqualifications, and I experienced all 
these deviations from the centre, which arise when all our 
lessons are diaken from books, and the scholar makes his 
own character the comment. A happy destiny, indeed. 
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brongfat to the knotrledgo of two or three miuds, which 
Nature ]iad*fashioncd in the same mould with my own, but 
these are gone. And, Q God ! enable mo to wait the 
moment, wheA it is thy will that I should follow them.” In 
another epistle ho remark's, “ 1 have not been dedcicnt in 
the pursuit of that necessary branch of knowledge, the 
study of myself. I will not explain the result, for have I 
not already sutflcieiitly endeavoured to make my friends 
imhappj^ by communicati/ms which, though they might 
easily be injurious, could not be of any possible advantage ! 

I rciiilly, dear \V,, regr«Jt that period, when your pity was 
first excited in iny favour. I sineerely lament, that I ever 
gave you reasoii to imagine that I was not so happy as a 
gay indilFercnce with regard to the present, stubborn for¬ 
getfulness with rcsjiect to the uneasy past, and oxcursiona 
into lightsome futurity could make me ; fur whnt end, what 
useful pui*j>oses were promoted by the discovery ? It could 
not take away from the number of the unhappy, but c.ily * 
add to it, by making tlmso who loved me participate in my 
uneasiness, which each participation, so far from tending to 
diminish, would, in reality, increase, by adding those 
regrets of which I had been the author in them to my own 
original stock." It is painful to witness the struggles of a 
generous spirit endeavouring to suppress the anguish thus 
involuntarily escaping in the warmth of affectionate inter¬ 
course. . This becomes still more striking, in the contrast 
exhibited between the assumed chocrfiiliiess of much of his 
correspondence at this period, and the uniform melancholy 
tone of his private journal, the genuine record of his 
emotions. 

Fortunately his taste, refined by intellectual culture, and 
the elevation and spotless purity of his moral principles, 
raised him above the temptations of sensual indulgence, in 
which minds of weaker mould might havo sought a tem¬ 
porary relief. His soul was steeled against the grosser 
seductions of appetite. The only avenue, through which 
his principles could in any way bo assailed, was the under¬ 
standing ; and it would appear, from some dark hints in 
his correspondence at this period, that the rash idea of 
relieving himself from tho weight of carthly< sorrows, by 
some voluntary deed of violence, had more than once flitted 
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across bis mind. It is pleasing to observe with wbat beau¬ 
tiful modesty and simplicity of character he "refers his 
abstinence from coarser indulgences to his constitutional 
infirmities, and consequent disinclination to ^icm, which, 
in truth, could be only imputed to the excellence of his 
heart and his understanding. In one of his letters he 
remarks, “ that the benevolence of Nature rendered him, in 
a manner, an exile from many of the temptations that 
infest the minds of ardent youths Whatever his "wishes 
might have been, his benevolent destiny had prevented him 
from running into the frivolities of youth.” lie ascribes-to 
this cause his love of letters, aud his predominant anxiety 
to excel in whatever was a glorious subject of competition. 
“ Had ho been furnished with the nerves and muscles of 
his comrades, it was very far from impossible that he might 
have relinquished intellectual pleasures. Nature had bene¬ 
volently rendered him incapable of encountering sudti severe 
fnals.” 

llrown's principal resources for dissipating the melancholy 
which hung S*ver him, were his inextinguishable love of 
letters, and the society of a few friends, to whom congeni¬ 
ality of taste and tem])cr had united him from early years. 
In addition to these resources, wo may mention his fond¬ 
ness for pedestrian rambles, which sometimes were of 
several weeks' duration. In the course of these excursions, 
the circle of his acquaintance and friends was gradually 
enlarged. In the city of Now York, in particular, he con¬ 
tracted an intimacy with several individuals of similar age 
and kiiidrcil mould with himself. Among these, his earliest 
associate was Dr. E. II. Smith, a young gentleman of great 
promise in the medical profession. Brown had become 
known to him during the residence of the latter ns a student 
in Philadelphia. By him our hero was introduced to Mr. 
Dunlap, who has survived to commemorate the virtues of his 
friend in a biography already noticed, and to Mr. Johnson, 
the accomplished author of the New York Law Reports. 
The society of these friends had sufficient attractions to 
induce him to repeat his visit to New York, until at length, 
in the beginning of 1798, ho may be said to have est^ 
biished his pCtTnanent residence there, passing much of his 
time under the same roof with them. His amiable manners 
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and accomplishments soon recommended him to the notice 
of other endnent individuals. He became a member of a 
literary society, called t^e Friendly Club, comprehending 
names ^hich'have since shod a distinguished lusti'e over tlie 
various' walks of literature and science. 

The spirits of Brown seemed to be exalted in this new 
atmosphere. His sensibilities found a grateful exercise in 
the sympathies -of friendship, and the powers of his mind 
were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tone with his own. llis memory was enriched with the 
stores of various reading, hitherto conducted at random, 
with no higher object than temporary anuiscmcnt or the 
gratification of an indefinite curiosity. Ho now concentrated 
his attention on sumo determinate object, and proposed to 
give full scope to his various talents and acquisitions in the 
career of an author, as yet so little travelled in our own 
country. *■ 

llis first publication was that before noticed, entitled* 

Alcuin, a dialogiio on the rights of woiiicii.’' It c.\lubit8 
the crude and fanciful speculations of a theoritt, who, in his 
dreams of optimism, charges exclusively on human institu¬ 
tions the imperfections necessarily incident to human 
nature. The work, with all its ingenuity, made little im¬ 
pression on the public : it found few purchasers; and made, 
it may be presumed, still fewer converts. 

He soon after began a romance, which ho never com¬ 
pleted, from which his biogra|dicr has given copious extracts. 
It is conducted in the epistolary form, and, although cx- 
‘ hibiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is 
recommended by a graceful and easy manner of narration, 
more attractive than the more elaborate and artificial style 
of his latter novels. 

This abortive attempt was succeeded, in 1798, by the 
publication of Wieland, the first of that remarkablo scries 
of fictions which flowed in such rapid succession from his 
pen, in this and the three following years. In this romance, 
the author, deviating from the usual track of domestic or 
historic incident, proposed to delineate the powerful work¬ 
ings of passion, displayed by a mind constitutionally excit¬ 
able, under the control of some terrible and mysterious 
agency. The scene is laid in Pennsylvania. The action 



takes place in a famf^b^ jtfli'^toS prin¬ 

cipal member of which had ^i)}te«ted tr'^m^Cn^oly^id 
somewhat superstitious cQn8titu,tj^A4^^ ylfc&biMlli- 
tual reading and contmPatifl^a^peneu into a calm but 
steady fanaticism. Thi||0^f||^|jjMMJbBhed still further 
by tho occurrence of certain inexplicable circumstances of 
ominous import. Strange voices arc beard by different 
members of the family, sumotimes warning them of danger, 
somotimes announcing events seeming beyond the reach .of 
human knowledge. The still and solebin hours of night are 
disturbed by the unearthly summons. The other actors of 
the drama are thrown into strange perplexity, and' an 
underplot of events is curiously entangled by the occurrence 
of unaccountable sights as well as sounds. By the heated 
fancy of Wicland they arc referred to supernatural agency. 
A fearful destiny seems to preside over the scene, #nd to 
•casry actors onward to some awful catastrophe. At 
length the hour arrives. A solemn, mysterious voice 
announces to Wicland, that he is now called on to testify 
his submission to the Divine will, by tho sacrifice of his 
earthly affections—to surrender up tho affectionate partner 
of his bosom, on whom he had reposed ail his hopes of hap¬ 
piness in this life. He obeys the mandate of Heaven. The 
stormy conflict of passion into which his mind is thrown as 
the fearful sacrifice he is about to make calls up all the 
tender remembrances of conjugal fidelity and love, is painted 
with frightful strength of colouring. Although it presents, 
on the whole, as pertinent an example as we could offer 
from any of Brown’s writings, of tho peculiar power and 
vividness of his conceptions, tho whole scene is too long for 
insertion here. Wo will mutilate it, however, by a brief 
extract, as an illustration of our author’s manner, more 


satisfactory than any criticism can be. Wieland, after 
receiving tho fatal mandate, is represented in an apartment 
alone with his wife. His courage, or rather his desperation 
fails him, and ho sends her on some pretext from the 
chamber. An interval, during which bis insane passions 
have time to rally, ensues. 


“ She returned with a light; I led the way to tho 
chamber; she looked round her : she lifted th% curtain •si. 
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the bed ; ishe saw nothing. At lengtii slie fixed inquiring 
eyes upon me. The light now enabled lier to discover in 
my visago. wAat d-irkncss liad hitherto concealed. Her 
cares were now transferred from mV sister to myself, and 
she said in a tremulous voice, * Wieland! you arc not well; 
whnt nils you ? Ctui I do nothing for you ? ’ That accents 
and looks so winning should tlisarm me of my resolution, 
was te> be expected. My thtiiights were thrown anew into 
anarchy. I .spread my hand before my eyes, that 1 might 
ii(»t see her, and answered only by groans. She took my 
other hand between hers, and, pressing it to her heart, 
spoke with that voice which had ever swayed my will and 
wafted away sorrow. ‘ My friend ! my soul's friend ! tell 
me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to partake with thee 
in thy care.s? Am I not thy wife ?’ 

“ Ties was too much. 1 broke from her embrace, and 
retired to a corner of the room. In this ]inusc courago n^as , 
once more infused into me. I resolved to execut<f my duty.. 
She followed me and renewed her passionate entreaties to 
know the cause of my distress. ‘ 

“ I raised my head and regarded her with steadfast looks. 

I muttered sonicthing abmit death, and tlie injunctions of my 
dutj'. At these words she shrunk back, and looked at me 
with a new expression of anguish. After a pause, she 
clasped her hands, and c.\chiinii'd,— 

*• • 0 Wieland 1 Wieland ! (Jod grant that I am mis¬ 
taken ; but surely soiucthiiig is wrong. 1 sec it ; it is too 
plain ; thou art undone—lost to me and to thysedf.' At 
the same time, she gazed on my features with intensest 
anxiety, in hope that different symptoms would take place. 

I replied with vehemence, * Undone ! No ; my duty is 
known, and I thank my God that my cowardice is now 
vanqiii.shcd, and I have power to fulfil it. Catherine! 1 

pity the weakness of nature ; I pity thee, but must not 
spare. Thy life is claimed from my hands,—thou must 
die! ’ 

“ Fear was now added to her grief. * Whnt mean you ? 
Why talk you of death ?. Bethink yourself, Wieland ; 
bethink yourself, and this fit will pass. 0, why came I 
hither ? Why did you drag me hither ?’ 

< “'Ibrought thee hither to fulfil a divine command. 1 
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am* appointcil thy destroyer, and destroy thee I must.’ 
Saying this I seized her wrists. Slie ahrickea aloud, and 
endeavoured to free herself from lay grasp ; hjjit her efforts 
were vain. 

** ‘ Surely, surely, Wieland. thou dost not mean it. 
Am I not thy wife ? and wouldst thou kill mo ? Thou wilt 
not; and yet—I see-r—thou art Wieland no longer ! A fury, 
resistless and horrible, possesses thee—spare me—^are— 
help—help—’ 

“ Till her breath was stopped she idirieked for help,—for 
mercy. When she could speak no longer, her gestures, her 
looks appealed to iny eouipassioii. ^ My accursed hand was 
irresolute and tremulous. I meant thy death to be sudden, 
tby struggles to be brief. Alas ! my heart was infirm, my 
resolves mutable. Thrice I slackened my grasp, and life 
kept its hold though in the midst of pangs. Her ^ycbolls 
started from their sockets. Grimuess and distortion took 
nfacc^f all that used to bewitch me into transport and sub- 
uue mo into reverence. 

■ “ 1 was couwnissioned to kill thee, but not to torment 
thee whu the foresight of thy death ; not to multiply thy 
fears and prolong thy agonies. Haggard, and pale, and 
lifeless, at length thou ccasedst to contend with thy 
destiny. 

“ This was a moment of triumph. Thus bad I success* 
fully subdued the stubbornness of human passions; the 
victim which had been demanded was given ; the deed 
was done past recall. 

“ I lifted the corpse in my arms, and laid it on the bed. 
I gazed upon it with delight. Such was the elation of my 
thoughts, that I even broke into laughter. I clapped ray 
hands, and cxclauncd, ‘ It is done ! My sacred duty is 
fulfilled! To that I have sacrificed, 0 my God! thy last 
aud best gift, my wife ! ’ 

“ For a while I thus soared above frailty. I imi^ned 
I had set myself for ever beyond the reach of selfishness ; 
but my imaginations wore false. This rapture quickly 
subsided. 1 looked again at my wife. My joyous ebul¬ 
litions vanished, and I asked myself who it was whom I 
saw. Methoii^it it could not be Catherine. It could not 
bo the woman who had lodged for years in my heart; wlip 
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had slept nightly in niy bosom ; who hod borne iif her 
womb, wto had fostered at her breast, the beings who 
called me father ; whonn 1 had watched with delight, and 
cherished with a fondness ever new and perpetually grow¬ 
ing : it could not be the same. 

“ Where was her bloom ? These deadly and blood- 
suffused orbs but ill resemble the azure and ecstatic tender¬ 
ness of her eyes. The lucid stream that meandered over 
that bosom, the glow ofi love that was wont to sit upon that 
check, are much unlike these livid stains and this hideous 
deformity. Alas ! these were the' traces of agony; the 
gripe of the assassin had been here t 

“ I will not dwell upon my lapse into desperate and out¬ 
rageous sorrow. The breath of heaven that sustained me 
was withdrawn, and I sunk into mere man. I leaped from 
the floor; I dashed my head against the wall; I utterc<l 
scream's of horror; 1 ]>antcd after torment and pain. 
Eternal Are and the bickerings of hell,' compared with “ 
' what I felt, were music and a bed of roses. " 

“ I thank my God that this degeneraej' was transient, 
that he deigned once more to raise me aloft. I thought 
upon what 1 had done as a sacriflcc to duty, and was calm. 
My wife was dead ; but I reflected that, though this source 
of human consolation was closed, yet others were still 
open.. If the transports of a husband were no more, the 
feelings of a father had still scope for exercise. When 
remembrance of their mother should excite too keen a 
pang, I would look upon them and be comforted. 

“ While I revolved these ideas, new warmth flowed in 
upon my heart. I was wrong. These feelings were the 
growth of selflshnoss. Of this I was not aware ; and to 
dispel the mist that obscured my perceptions, a new efful¬ 
gence and a new mandate were necessary. 

“ From these thoughts I was recalled by a ray that was 
shot into the room. A voice spake like that which 1 had 
before heard,—* Thou hast done well ; but all is not done, 
—the sacrifice is incomplete,—thy children must bo offered, 
—they must perish with their mother! ” / 

This, too, is accomplished by the same lumorseless arm, 
although the author has judiciously refrained from at- 
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tempting to prolong tlie note of feeling, struck with so 
powerful a hand, by the recital of the particuihrs. The 
wretched fanatic is brought to public trial for the murder, 
but is acquitted on the ground of insanity. The illusion 
which has bewildered him at length breaks on his under¬ 
standing in its whole truth. He cannot sustain the shock, 
and the tragic tale closes with the suicido of the victim 
of superstition and imposture. The key to the whole of 
this mysterious agency which contsols the circumstatTces of 
tbo story is—ventriloquism ! ventriloquism exerted for the 
very purpose by a human fiend, from no motives of revenge 
or hatred, but pure diabolical malice, or as he would mako 
us believe, and the autlior seems willing to endorse this 
absurd version of it, as a mere practical joke! The 
reader, who lias been gorged with this feast of horrors, is 
tempted to throw away the book in disgust at finding him¬ 
self the dope of such paltry jugglery ; which, vfiiatevcr 
schseabe given to the tcim ventriloquism, is altogether 
fneompetent to the various phenomena of sight and sound 
with wliich titf! story is so plentifully seasoned. We 
can feel the force .of Dryden’s imprecation, when ho 
cursed the inventors of those fifth acts which are bound 
to unravel all the fine mesh of impossibilities, wliich the 
author’s wits had been so busily entangling in the four 
preceding. 

The explication of the mysteries of Wieland naturally 
suggests the question, how far an author is bomid to explain 
the siipernaturalities, if wc may so call them, of his 
fictions ; and whether it is not better, on the whole, to 
trust to the willing superstition and credulity of the reader 
(of which there is perhaps . store enough in almost every 
bosom, at the present enlightened day even, for poetical 
purposes), than to attempt a solution on purely natural or 
mechanical principles. It was thought no harm for the 
ancients to bring the use of machinery into their epics, 
and a similar freedom was conceded to the old English 
dramatists, whose ghosts and witches were placed in the 
much more perilous predicament of being suhjccted to the 
scrutiny of the spectator, whose senses are not near so 
likely to be ikiped ns the sensitive and excited imagi¬ 
nation of the reader in his solitary chamber. It must 
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bo admitted, however, that the public of those days, when 
the 

“ unrlnubting mind 

Believed the magic wonders that were sung,” 

wore admirably seasoned for the action of superstition in 
all forms, and furnished, therefore, a most enviable audi¬ 
ence for the nielo-draniatic artist, whether dramatist or 
romihicc-writer. But all this is changed. No witches 
ride the air now-a-days, and fairies no longer “ dance their 
rounds by the pale moonlight,” as the worthy Bishop 
Corbet, indeed, lamented a century and a half ago. 

Still it may be alloi.’cd, perhaps, if the scene is laid in 
some remote age or country, to borrow the ancient super¬ 
stitions of the place, and incorporate them into, or at 
least colour the story with them, without shocking the 
wcll-la’cd prejudices of the modern reader. Sir Walter 
Scott has dune this with good cifcct in more than one of, 
his romances, as every one will readily cnll_ to mind. A 
fine c.\ami>lo occurs in the Bu<lcu Glass apparition in 
Wnverley, which the great novelist, far Vrom attempting 
to explain on any philosophical priiici|iles, or even by an 
intimation of its being the mere creation of a feverish 
imagination, has left ns he found it, trii.stiiig that the 
reader’s poetic feeling will readily accoinmudatc itself to 
the popular superstitions of the country ho is depicting. 
This rcsei'vc on his part, indeed, arising from a truly 
poetic view of the subject, and an honest reliance on a 
similar spirit in his.reader, has laid him open, with some 
matter-of-fact people, to the imputation of not being 
wholly untouched himself by the natiuiinl superstitions. Yet 
how much would the whole scene have lost in its permanent 
effect, if the author had attempted an explanation of the 
apparition, on the ground of an optical illusion not infre¬ 
quent among the mountain-mists of the Highlands, or any 
other of the ingenious solutions so readily at the command 
of the thorough-bred story-teller! 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this way of 
solving the riddles of romance would hardly be admissible 
in a story drawn from familiar scenes and situatiens in 
modem life, and osnecially in our own country. The lights 
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[f education are flung too bright and broad over ^be land. 
o allow- any lurking-bole for the shadows of a twilight 
tgc. So much the worse for the -poet and the novelist. 
Their province must now bo confined to poor human nature, 
vithout meddling with the “ Gorgons and Chimeras dire,” 
vhich floated through the bewildered brains of our fc-c- 
athers, at least on the other side of the water. At any 
<ate, if a writer, in this broad suushiue. ventures onaaiiy 
lort of diablerie, he is forced to hxplain it by all the 
.housand contrivances of trap-doors, sert-et passage.*, waxen 
mages, and other iiiakc-sliifts from the proj)erty-room of" 
tirs. Radcliffo and Company. 

Brown, indeed, has resorted to a somewhat higher mode 
»f elucidating his mysteries by a remarkable phenomenon 
>f our nature. ,But the misfortune of all these attempts 
o account for the marvels of the story by natural oi^ me- 
dianical causes, is, that thesy are very seldom satisfactory, 
li* competent to their object. This is eminently the case 
vifh the vcntrilotpiisui in Wiehind. Even whore they arc 
!om potent, it inajkbc doubted whether the reader, who has 
luflered his crcdidous fancy to be entranced by the spell 
)f the magician, will be gratified to learn, at the end, hy 
vhat cheap incchaideal contrivance he has been duped. 
Towevor this may be, it is certain that a very unfavour¬ 
able effect, in another respect, is produced on his mind, 
iftcr he is made acquainted with the nature of the secret 
ipring by which the machinery is played, more especially 
vhen one leading circumstance, like ventriloquism in 
iVicland, is made the master-key, as it were, by’ which 
dltho mysteries are to be unlocked and 0 }>ened at once. 
With this explanation at hand, it is extremely difficult to 
’isc to that sensation of mysterious awe and apprehension, 
111 which so much of the sublimity and general effect of 
ho narrative necessarily rtepends. Instead of such feelings, 
he only ones which can enable us to do full justice to the 
luthor’s conceptions, we Sometimes, on the contrary, may 
letcct a smile lurking in the comer of the mouth, as we 
leruse scenes of positive power, from the contrast obviously 
luggestcd of the impotence of the apjiaratus and the por- 
ientouB character mf the results. The critic, therefore, 
WBsessed of the real key to the mysteries of the story, if 
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he woul^l do justice to his author's merits, must divest 
himself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by fasteuing 
his attention on the results, to the exclusion of the insig 
nificant moans by which they are achieved, lie will not 
always find this an easy matter. 

But to return from this rambling digression :—in the 
following year. 1791). Brown published his second novel, 
entitled Ormond. The story presents few of the deeply 
agitating scones, ami* powerful bursts of passion, which 
distinguish the first*. It is designed to exhibit a model 
of surpassing excellence, in a female rising superior to all 
the shocks of adversity, and the more perilous blandish¬ 
ments of seduction, and who, as the secno grows darker 
and darker around her, seems to illumine the whole with 
the radiance of her celestial virtues. The reader is re¬ 
minded of the “jmfient Grisclda,” so delicately pourtra,yed 
by the jicncils of Boccaccio and Chaucer. It' must, bo 
admitted, however, that the contcinplation uf'sucli,a 
character in the abstract is more imposing than the minute 
details by which we attain the knowli.-dgo of it ; and 
although there is nothing, we arc tohl, which the gods 
looked down upon with more sntisfaeiion than a brave Inind 
struggling with the storms of adversity, yet, when these 
come ill the gui.se of poverty and all the train of teasing 
annoyances in domestic life, the talc, if long protracted, 
too often produces a sen.^ution of weariness scareely to be 
compensated by the moral grandeur of the spectacle. 

The appearance of thc.so two novels constitutes an epoch 
in the ornamental literature of America. They are the 
first decidedly successful attempts in the walk of romantic 
fiction. They arc still further' remarkable, as illustrating 
the character and state of society on this side of the At¬ 
lantic, in-stead of resorting to the exhausted springs of 
European invention. These circunistiinces, ns well as the 
uncommon powers they displayed both of conception and 
execution, recommended them to the notice of the literary 
world, although their philosophical mothod of dissecting 
passion and analysing motives of action, placed them some¬ 
what beyond the reach of vulgar popularity. Brown was 
sensible of the favourable impression which he had made, 
and mentions it in one of his epistles to his brother, with 
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jis usual unaffected modesty :—“ I add somowha^ though 
toot so much as I might if 1 were so inclined, to the number 
lof my friends. I find to bo the #ritcr of Wieland and 
fOrmond is a greater recommendation than I ever imagined 
it would be.” 

- In the course of the same year, the quiet ten 9 r of his life 
was interrupted by the visitation of that fbarful pestilence, the 
yellow fever, which had for several successive years ifiade 
its appearance in the city of New YorTt, but which, in 1798, 
fell upon it with a violence similar to that with which it had. 
desolated Philadelphia in 1793. Brown had taken the pre¬ 
caution of withdrawing from the latter city, whore he then 
resided, on its first appearance there. He prolonged his 
stay in New York, however, relying on the healthiness of 
the quarter of the town where he lived, and the habitual 
abstemiousness of his diet. His friend Smith was ncaessa- 
rily .detained there by the duties of bis profession ; and 
^rpwn. Si answer to the reiterated importunities of his absent 
relatives to withdraw from the infected city, refused to do so, 
on the ground thdt his personal services might bo required 
by the friends who remained in it; a disinterestedness well 
meriting the strength of attachment which he excited in the 
bosom of his companions. 

Unhappily, Brown was right in his prognostics, and his 
services were too soon required in behalf of his friend 
Dr. Smith, who fell a victim to his own benevolence ; having 
caught the fatal malady from an Italian geutl^an, a 
stranger in the city, whom he received, when infected 
with the disease, into his house, relinquishing to him his 
own apartment. Brown had the melancholy satisfaction of 
performing the last sad ofBccs of affection to his dying 
friend. He himself soon became affected with the some 
disorder ; and it was not till after a severe illness that ho 
so far recovered, as to bo able to transfer his residence to 
Perth Amboy, the abode of Mr. Dunlap, where a pure and 
uvigorating atmosphere, aided by the kind attentions of his 
host, gradually rostored him to a sufficient degree of health 
and spirits for the prosecution of his literary labours. 

The spectacle he had witnessed made too deep an im¬ 
pression on him td be readily effaced, and he resolved to 
.transfer hie own conceptions of it, while yet fresh, to the 
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page of^ctiou, or as it miglit rather be called, of liisiorr. 
for the purpose, n<< he intiinate.s in his preface, of iiiipurtiiig 
to otliers'sonio of theYniits of the nichinclioly lesson he hud 
himself experienced. Such was the oriiriu of his next iiorel, 
.Mhur Mervifti; or. Monnirs of the Year 1Tliis was 
the fatal year of the yellow fever in i’hilnd*>lp)iiii. The 
action of the story is chiefly conhiied to that city, hut seems 
to Be prepared with lUtle coiitriv.mce, on no reiridar or sys¬ 
tematic plan, consisting simply of a succession of incidents, 

. having little cohesion e.<cccpt in reference to the hero, but 
affording situations of great interest, .ami frightful tideliiy of 
colouring. The pestHeiiec wasting a thriving and populous 
city lias furnished a topic for more than ono grotit master. 
It will be rememhered, ns the terror of everv .«elioolhov. in 
the pages of Thucydides ; it forms the gloomy portal to the 
light and airy fictions of Ifoccaccio : and it has furnished » 
subject for the graphic ]K-ncil of the I'liiglisli inoclifit IJo 
Foe, the only ono of the three who never witin-'sed tthfl 
horrors which he paints, hut whose fictions wear an aspect 
of reality, which Iji.story eati rarely reach? 

Brown has succeeded in giving the same torrihlo distinct 
ness to lii.s iinpre-ssions l.y means of individual portraiture. 
He has, however, not eonfined liinisclf to tins, but by a 
variety of touches lays open to our view tlic wliolo iiiterii'ir 
of the city of the phigiic. Instead of e.\patiating on the 
loathsunio .symptoni.s and physical ravage.s of the iliscase. he 
selects the most striking moral circumstances which attend 
it; he dwells on the withering .sensation that falls so heavilv 
on the heart, in the stivet.s of the once busy niid crowded 
citj', now de.serted and silent, save only where the wheels of 
the melancholy iicarsc are licard to rumble along the pave¬ 
ment. Our author not unfrcqucntly succeeds in convoring 
more to the heart hy the skilful seh etion of a .•^ing!.. circum¬ 
stance, than would have flowed from a multitude of petty 
details. It is the art of the great masters of jnietry anil 
painting. 

The same year in which Brown protluced the tirst part of 
“Arthur Mervyn,” ho entered on the piihlicatioD of a 
Mri^ical entitled The MofUhly Magasinc and American , 
Benieto, a work, that, during its brief existence, which tor- ' 
oiiaated in the following year, afforded abundant evidence ot 
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its editor's versatility of talent and tbo ample ran;^ of hi.^ 
literary acijuisitioiis. Our hero was now fairly in the traces 
uf autliorship. lie lookctl to it as liis pcrmancntAi^oeutioii, 
uiul the indefatigahlu ililigeuce with which he devoted hitii- 
sclf to it, may at least serve to show that ho di<l not shrink 
from hi.s professional ongageinciits from any lack of industry 
or enterprise. 

The puhlication of“ Arthur Mervyn ” was succeeded *ot 
long after by that of Edgar Ilnntlg; of, the Adventures of a. 
SU'i'jijcafkrr ; a romance preseiuing a ‘greater variety oi 
wild and pioturesquo adventure, with more copious deliiiea; 
tioiis of natural scenery tliaii i.s to l».‘ found in his other 
hetioiis ; circuinst.vncfs no doubt j>os.'>essing more attractions 
for the ina.'-.s of re.aders than the peculiiiritios of bis other 
novels. Indeed, the author has siicuecdcd jierfcctly in con¬ 
stantly stimulating the curiosity by a succession oi as 
orjgiiial incidents,—perils and hair-breadth escajies,—as ever 
flitt 4 .‘<l across a poet's fancy. It is no small triumph of the 
art, to be able to maintain the curiosity uf the reader un¬ 
flagging through if suece.ssion of incidents, which, far from 
being sustained by one predominant passion, and funning 
parts of one whole, rely each for its interest on its own 
independent merits. 

The story is laid in the western jmrt of Pennsylvania, 
where the author has diversifled his descriptions uf a simple 
and aliiio.st prhnitive state of society with uneommnnly ani¬ 
mated sketches of rural scenery. It is worth ob.serving, 
how the somlirc cinupIe.\iou of Brown’s imagination, which 
so dce]ily tinges hi- moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over 
his pictures of materinl nature; raising the landscape into all 
the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator Rosa. The 
somnambuli.Hin of tins novel, which, like the ventriloquism 
•of “ Wieland,” is the moving principle uf all the inaehinery. 
has this advantage over the latter, that it does not necessa¬ 
rily impair the ett'ect. by perpetually suggesting a solution 
of mysteries, mid thus dispelling the illusion, on whose 
existence the effect of the wliole story mainly depends. The 
adventures, indeed, built upon it arc not the most probable 
in the worl^. But waving this, - we shall he well rewarded 
for such concession,—there is no further difficulty. 

The extract already cited by us from the first of our 
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author’sknorels has furnished the reader with an Ulustration 
of his power in displaying the conflict of passion under high 
moral exdtement. We will now venture another quotation 
from the work before us, in order to exhibit more fully his 
talent for the description of external objects. 

Edgar Uuntly, the hero of the story, is represented in 
one of the wild mountain fastnesses of Norwalk, a dis* 
tridl in the western part of Pennsylvania. He is on the 
brink of a ravine, from which the only avenue lies over 
.the body of a tree thrown across the chasm, through 
whose dark depths below a rushing torrent is heard to 
pour its waters. 

” While occupied with these reflections, my eyes were 
fixed upon the opposite steeps. The tops of the trees, 
waving to and fro in the wildest commotion, and their 
trunks occasionally bending to the blast, which, in these 
lofty regions, blew with a violence unknown in the tracts 
below, exhibited an awful spectacle. At length my at¬ 
tention was attracted by the trunk which lay across the 
gulf, and which 1 had converted into a bridge. 1 per¬ 
ceived that it had already swerved somewhat from its 
original position, that every blast broke or loosened some 
of the fibres by which its roots were connected with the 
opposite bank, and that, if the storm did not speedily 
abate, there was imminent danger of its being torn from 
the rock and precipitated into the chasm. Thus my 
retreat would bo cut off, and the evils, from which 1 was 
endeavouring to rescue another, would bo experienced by 
my self. 

•• I believed my destiny to bang upon the expedition 
with which I should recross this gulf. The moments that 
were spent in these deliberations were critical; and 1 
shuddered to observe that the trunk was held in its place 
by one or two fibres which were already stretched almost 
to breaking. 

. “ To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet, 
and unsteadfast by the wind, was eminently dangerous. 
To maintain my hold in passing, in defiance of the whirl¬ 
wind, required the most vigorous exertions. For this 
end it was necessary to discommode myself o^ my 'doak. 
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and of the volume which I carried in the pocket of my 
cloak. 

** Just as I had disposed of those^encnmbraiices, and had 
risen from my seat, my attention was again called to the 
opposite steep, by the most unwelcome object that at this 
time could possibly occur. Something was perceived 
moving among the bushes and rocks, which for a time I 
hoped was no more than a racoon or opossum : but which 
presently appeared to he a panther. Hfis gray coa?, ex¬ 
tended claws, dery eyes, and a cry which he at that moment 
uttered, and which, by its resemblance to the human voice 
is peculiarly terride, denoted him to be the most ferocious 
and untamcablc of that detested race. The industry of our 
hunters has nearly banishcil aiiinials of prey from those 
precincts. The fastnesses of Norwalk, however, could not 
but afford refuge to some of them. Of late I had met them 
so rarely that niy fears were seldom alive, and 1 trod* with- 
'ou{ caAtion the ruggedest and mo-^t solitary haunts. Still, 
however, 1 had seldom been unfurnished in my rambles with 
the means of ile£cnce. 

. “ The uiifrequency with which 1 had lately encountered 
this foe, and the eiiciimhranco of provision, made me 
neglect on this occasion to bring with me my usual arms. 
The beast that was now before me, when stimulated by 
hunger, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide 
him with a banquet of blood. lie would set upon the man 
and the deer with equal and in-csistible ferocity. Ilis sagacity 
was equal to his strength, and he seemed ablo' to discover 
when his antagoni.st was armed and prepared for defence. 

** My past experience enabled mo to estimate the full 
extent of my danger. lie sat on the brow of the steep, eye¬ 
ing the bridge, and apparently deliberating whether ho 
should cross it. It was probable that ho hod scented my 
footsteps thus far, and, should he pass over, his vigilance 
could scarcely fail of detecting my asylum. 

“ Should he retain his present station, my danger was 
scarcely lessened. To pass over in the face of a famishpd 
tiger was only to rush upon my fate. The falling of the 
trunk, which had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was 
now with no less solicitude desired. Every new gust, I 
hoped, would tear asunder its remaining bauds, and by 
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cutting off all communication between the opposite ateeps 
place me security. My hopes, however, were destined to 
be frustrated. The fibres of tlie prostrate tree were obsti¬ 
nately tenacious of their hold; and presently the animal 
BCrantbled down the rock and proceeded to cross it. 

“ Of all kinds of death that which now menaced me was 
the most abhorred. To die by disease, or by the hand of a 
fcllov-crcature, was propitious and lenient in comparison 
with being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. To 
perish in this obseuie retreat, by means so iin[K>rvious to 
the anxious curiosity of my friends, to lose my portion of 
e.\iatence by so nntownvd and ignoble a destiny, w'as insup¬ 
portable. I bitterly deplored niy rashness in coining hither 
unprovided fur an encounter like this. 

** The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly 
in suspense. My death was unavoidable, but my imagina¬ 
tion had leisure to torment itself by auticii>ations. One fi^ot 
of the savage was slowly and cautiously moved after thp 
other, lie struck his claws so deeply into the bark, that 
they were with difiiculty withdrawn. .Vt length he leaped 
upon the gi-onnd. We were now separated by an interval 
of scarcely eight feet. To leave the spot where 1 crouched 
was impossible. Behind, and beside me, the cliff rose per¬ 
pendicularly, and before me was this grim and terrible visage. 
I shrunk still closer to the ground mid closed my eyes. 

“ From’ this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise 
occasioned by R second spring of the animal. lie leaped 
into the pit in which I had so deeply regi-ctted that 1 had 
not taken refuge, and disnppe.arcd. Aly rescue was so 
sudden, and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that I 
doubted for a moment whether my senses did not deceive 
me. This oppt>rtnnity of escape was not to be neglected. 
1 left my place and scrambled over the trunk with a preci¬ 
pitation which bad like to hare proved fatal. The tree 
groaned and shook under me, the wind blew with unex¬ 
ampled violence, and I had scarcely reached the opposite 
steep when the roots were severed from the rock and the 
whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

“ My trepidations weie not speedily quieted. I looked 
back with wonder on my hair-breadth escape, and on that 
singular concurrence of events, which had placed me in so 
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Bhort a ponod in absolute scMSuritj. Had the trunk fallc ii 
a moment earlier, I sbould iiave been imprisoncif on the 
Iiill or thrown beadloiif'. Hod ks fall beuR delayed 
another moment I sho^d have been pursued ; for the 
beast now issued from his den, and testified his surprise 
and disappointment by tokens, the sight of which made my 
blood run cold. 

“ Ho saw me, and hastened to tiio verge of the che^m. 
lie squatted on his hind legs and assumed the attitude of 
OTIC preparing to leap. My consternnliott was excited afresh 
by these appearances. It seemed at first as if the rift was' 
too wide for any power of muscles carry him in safety 
over ; but I knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, 
and tliat bis e.Tpcricnce hod made him a better judge of 
the practicability of this exploit than I was. 

'* Still there was hope that he would relinquish, this 
ijcsign as desperate. This hope was quickly at an end. lie 
sprung, ‘and his fore legs toucho<l the verge of the rock on 
which I stood. In spite of vehement e-xertions, however, 
the surface was Aoo smooth and too hard to allow him to 
make good his hold. He fell, and a piercing cry uttered 
1>elow showed that nothing hud obstructed his descent to 
the bottom.” 

The subsequent narrative lends the hero through a 
variety of romantic adventures, especinlly with the savages, 
with whom he has several desperate rencontres’and critical 
escapes. The track of odventurc, indeed, strikes into the 
same wild solitudes of the forest, that have since been so 
frequently travelled over by our ingenious countryman 
Cooper. The light in which the character of the North 
American Indian has been exhibited by the two writers, 
has little resemblance. Brown's sketches, it is true, arc 
few and faint. As far as they go, however, they are 
confined to such views as are most conformable to the 
popular conceptions ; bringing into full relief the rude and 
uncouth lineaments of the Indian character, its cunning, 
cruelty, and unmitigated ferocity, with no intimations of a 
more generous nature. Cooper, on the other hand, discards 
all the coarser clebicnts of savage life, reserving those only 
of a picturesque and romantic cast,, and elevating the souls 
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uf bis w^riors by such sentiments of courtesy, hij|'h-tonc<l 
gallantry, and passionate tenderness, as belong to a riper 
period of eiTiliaation. • Thus idealised, the portrait, if not 
strictly that of the fierce and nutatucd son of the forest, is 
at least sufficiently true for poetical purposes. Cooper is 
indeed a poet. Uis descriptions of inanimate nature, no 
less than of savage man, are instinct with the breath of 
poetry. Witness his infinitely various pictures of the 
ocean ; or, still more, «f the beautiful spirit that rides upon 
its bosom, the galhuft ship, which under his touches becomes 
an animated thing, inspired by a living soul ; reminding us 
of the beautiful superstition of the simple-hearted natives 
who fancied the bark of Columbus souio celestial visitant, 
descending on bis broad pinions from the skies. 

Brown.is far less of a colourist. Ho deals less in external 
naturg, but searches the depths of the soul. He may be 
rather called a philosophical than a poetical writer ; for, 
though he has that intensity of feeling which coristitutes' 
one of the distinguishing attributes of the latter, yet in his 
most tumultuous bursts uf passion, we frequently find him 
pausing to analyse and coolly speculate on the elciucuts which 
have raised it. This intrusion, indeed, of reason, la raison 
/roide, into scenes of the greatest interest and emotion, has 
sometimes the unhappy eifect of chilling them altogether. 

In 1800, Brown published the second part of his Art/tur 
Mereyn, whose occasional displays of energy and pathos by 
no means compensate the viuloiit dislocations and general 
improbabilities of the narrative. Our author was led into 
these defects by the unpardonable precipitancy of his coin- 
' position. Three of his romances were thrown olF in the 
course of one year. These were written with the printer's 
devil literally at his elbow ; one being begun before another 
was completed, and all of them before a regular, well- 
digested plan was devised for their execution. 

The consequences of this curious style of doing business 
are such as might have been predicted. The incidents ore 
strung together with about os little connexion as the rhymes 
in “ The house that Jack builtand the whole reminds 
us of some bizarre, antiquated edifice, exhibiting a dozen 
styles of architecture, according to the caprice or con 
venience of its successive owners. 
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The reader is ever at a loss for a clue to guide him 
through the labyrinth of strange, incongruous inmdent. It 
would seem as if the great object o&the author vos to keep 
alive the state of suspense, on the player’s principle, in the 
“Rehearsal,” that, “on the stage it is best to keep the 
audience in suspense, for to guess presently at the plot, or 
the sense, tires them at the end of the first act. Now here, 
every line surprises you, and brings in new matter! ” 
Pcriiaps, however, all this procecihi less from calculation 
than from the embarrassment whiclf the novelist feels in 
attempting a solution of his own riddles, and which leads 
him to put off the reader, by multi]dying incident after inci¬ 
dent, until at length, entangled in the complicated snore of 
his own intrigue, ho is finally obliged, when the fatal hour 
arrives, to cut the knot which he cannot unravel. There is 
no other way by wliich he can account for the forced and 
violent d6nouemens width bring up so many of Brown’s 
fictions. Voltaire has remarked somewhere in his Commen¬ 
taries on Gurneille, that, “ an author may write with the 
rapidity of gcnitls, but should correct with scrupulous deli¬ 
beration.” Our author seems to have thought it sufficient 
to comply with the first half of the maxim. 

In 1801, Brown published his novel of Glara Howard, 
and, in 1804, closed the series with Jane Talbot, first 
printed in England. They are composed in a more subduoil 
tone, discarding those startling preternatural incidents, of 
which he had made such free use in his former fictions. 
In the preface to his first romance, “ Wicland,” he remarks, 
ill allusion to the mystery, on which the story is made to 
depend, that “ it is a sufficient vindication of the writer, if 
history furnishes one parallel fact.” But the French critic, 
who tells us le vrai pent quelquefois nStre peu vraiaem- 
blahle, has, with more judgment, condemned this vicious 
recurrence to extravagant and improbable incident. Truth 
cannot always be pleaded in vindication of the author of 
a fiction, any more than of a libel. Brown seems to have 
subsequently come into the same opinion ; for, in a letter 
addressed to his brother James, after the publication of 
“ Edgar Huntly,” he observes, “ Your remarks upon the 
gloominess and 8ut-of-naturo incidents of ‘ Huntly,’ if they 
be not just in their fuU extent, arc doubtless such as most 
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readers will make, which alone is a suiBoient reason for 
dropping ttie doleful tone and assuming a cheerful oue, or 
at least suhstituting moral causes and daily incidents in 

E lace of the pi'odigious or the singular. I shall not fall 
ereafter into that strain.'* The two last novels of our 
author, however, although purified from the more glaring 
defects of the preceding, wei'c so inferior in their general 
poweE and originality of conception, that they never ruse to 
the same level in piihlic'favour. 

In the year 1801,' llrown rotnnicd to his native city, 
Philadcl])hia, where ho estahlislicd his residence in the 
family of his brother. ,Hcro he coiitiiiiied, steadily pur¬ 
suing his literary avocations ; and, in 1803, undertook the 
conduct of a periodical, entitled The Literary Magazine 
and American Register. A great change had taken place 
in his c^piniUus on ilioro than one important topic connected 
with human life and happiness, and, indeed, in his geuernl 
tone of thinking, since abandoning his professional career. 
Brighter prospects, no doubt, suggested to him more cheer¬ 
ful considerations. Instead of a mere drcniix'r in the world 
of fancy, ho had now become a practical man : larger ex¬ 
perience and dcc])er im^ditation had shown him the empti¬ 
ness of liis Utopian theories ; and, though his sensibilities 
were as ardent, and ;e< easily enlisted as ever in the cause 
of hiiniaiiity, his schemes of amelioration were built upon, 
not against, the existing institutions of society. The enun¬ 
ciation of the principles on which the periodical above 
alluded to was to bo conducted, is so honuiirablc every way 
to his heart aud his uudcrstaiidiug. that wo cannot refrain 
from making a brief extract from it. 

“ In an age like this, when the foniidations of religion 
and morality liave been so boldly attacked, it seems neces¬ 
sary, in anuouncing a work of this nature, to bo particularly 
explicit as to the path which the editor means to pursue. 
He therefore avows himself to bo, without equivocation or 
reserve, the ardent friend and the willing chauipion of the 
Christian religion. Christian piety he reveres as the highest 
excellence of human beings: and the amplest reward he 
can seek fur his labour is the consciousne^ of having, in 
some degree, however inconsiderable, contributed to recom- 
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mend tbc practii-p of rpligtoiis duties. As in the condact of 
this work a supreme regard wilt bo paid to tlid iiitcreats 
of religion and morality, he will scqupuluusly g^ai-d against 
all that dishonours and impairs that principle. Kvorything 
that savours of indelicacy or li<-cntioiisnes3 will be rigorously 
proscribed. Ilis jmcticnl pieces may be dull, hut they shall 
nt least be free from voluptuousness or sensuality ; and his 
prose, whether seconded or not by genius and knowledge, 
shall scrujiiilously aim at the promotian of pnhlic and private 
virtue.” 

During his abode in New York,,our author had formed 
an attachment to an amiable anil accomplished young lady. 
Miss Elizabeth Linn, daughter of the excellent and highly- 
gifted Presbyterian divine. Dr. William Linn, of that city. 
Their mutual attachment, in which the impulses of the 
hqprt wore sanctioned by the understivnding, won followed 
i>y tbtdr marriage, in November, 1804, after which he 
never again removed his residence from Philadelphia. 

With the additional responsibilities of his new station, he 
pursued his literary labours with increased diligence. Uc 
projected the plan of an Annual Jteghter, the first work of 
the kind in the country, and, in 1806, edited the first 
volume of the publication, which was uiidcrtukcii at the 
risk of nil eminent bookseller of Philndcl]>hiu, .Mr. Conrad, 
who had engaged his editorial labours iu the conduct of the 
former Magazine, begun in 1803. When it i.s considered 
that both those )>criodicats wore }daccd under tho superin- 
tcndenco of one individual, and that he bestowed such inde¬ 
fatigable attention on them, that they were not only pre¬ 
pared, but a large ]>urtion actually executed by his own 
hands, we shall form no mean opiuiou of the extent and 
variety of his stores of information, and his facility in 
applying them. Both works are replete with evidences of 
the taste and erudition of their editor, embracing a wide 
range of niis«ellaneous articles, essays, literary criticism, 
and scientific researches. The historical portion of ” The 
Register ” in pai'ticular, comjirchending, in addition to the 
political annolB of tint principal states of Europe and of 
our own country, an elaborate inquiry into the origin 
and organisation of our domestic iRptitutions, dfisplays a 
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dUorimmation in the selection of incidents, and a good faidi 
and candour in the mode oi discussing them, that entitle 
it to great authority as a record of contemporary trans¬ 
actions. Eiglit volumes wore published of the first- 
mentioned periodical, and tho latter was continued under 
his direction till the end of the fifth volume, 1809. 

In addition to these regular, and, as they may he called, 
professional lahmirs, he indulged his prolific pen in various 
speculations, both of»a literary and political character, 
many of which appeared in the pages of the “ Port Folio.” 
Among other occasional productions wo may notice a 
beautiful biographical sketch of his wife’s brother. Dr. J. B. 
Linu, pastor of tho Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, 
whose lamented death occurred in the year succeeding 
Brown’s ninmagc. We must not leave out of the account 
three elaborate and extended pamphlets, published between 
1803 and 1809, on political topics of deep interest to tbe 
community at that time. The first of these, on the cession 
of Jjonisiana to the French, soon went into a second edition. 
They all excited general attention at tin time of their 
appearance by the novelty of their arguments, the variety 
and copiousness of their information, the liberality of their 
views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign 
prejudices; the exemption, still rarer, from the bitterness of 
party spirit; and, lastly, the tone of loyal and heart-felt 
patriotism—a patriotism without cant—with which the 
author dwells on tho expanding glory and prosperity of his 
country, in a strain of prophecy that it is our boost has now 
become history. 

Thus occupied. Brown’s situation seemed now to afford 
him all the means for happiness attainable in this life. 
His own labours secured to him an honourable independence 
and a high reputation, which, to a mind devoted to pro¬ 
fessional or other intellectual pursuits, is usually of far 
higher estimation than gain. Round his own fireside he 
found ample scope for the exercise of his affectionate sensi¬ 
bilities, while the tranquil pleasures of domestic life proved 
the best possible relaxation for a mind wearied by severe 
intelleotual effort. Uis grateful heart was deeply sensible 
to the extent of his blessings ; and in more than one letter 
be indulges in a vein of reflection which shows that his only 
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solicitude was from the fear of their instability. Hia own 
health furnished too well-grounded cause for sufeh appre¬ 
hensions. 

We have already noticed that he set out in life with a 
feeble constitution. His sedentary habits and intense appli¬ 
cation had not, as it may well Im believed, contributed to 
repair the defects of Nature. He had for sumo time shown 
a disposition to pulniuiinry complaints, and had raised l|}oud 
more than once, which he in vain rudeavoured to persuade 
himself did not proceed from the litiigs. As the real 
character of the disease disclosed itself in a manner not to 
be mistaken, his anxious friends wojjld have persuaded him 
to cross the water in the hope of re-establishing his health 
by a seasounhle change of climate. But Brown could not 
endure the thoughts of so long a separation from his be¬ 
loved family, and ho trusted to the clfect of a temporary 
ubi|tincnce from business, and of one of those excursions 
i|}to tife country by which he had so often recruited his 
health and spirits. 

In the sumraeisof 1800, ho made a tour into New Jersey 
and New York. A letter addressed to one of his family 
from the banks of the Hudson, during this journey, exhibits 
in melancholy colours how large a portion of his life had 
been clouded by disease, which now indeed was too opi)re8- 
sive to admit of any other alleviation than what he could 
find in the bosom of his own family. 

“ My dearest Mary, —Instead of wandering about, and 
viewing more nearly a place that affords very pleasing land¬ 
scapes, here am I, hovering over the images of wife, chil¬ 
dren, and sisters. I want to write to you and homo ; and 
though unable to procure paper enough to form a letter, 1 
cannot help saying something, even on this scrap. 

“ I am mortified to think how incurious and inactive a 
mind has fallen to my lot. I left home with reluctance. 
If I had not brought a beloved part of my homo along 
with me, I should probably have not left it at alt. At a 
distance from home, my enjoyments, my affections, are 
beside you. If swayed by mere inclination, I should not 
bo out of your company a quarter of an hour, between my 
parting and returning hour; but I have some mercy on 
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vou and Susan, and a due conviction of my want of power 
to bcguUo- jour vacant hour with amuaement, or improve 
it by instruction. Evyii if 1 were^cver so well, and if my 
spirits di^ not continually hover on the brink of dejection, 
my talk could only niako you yawn ; as things are, my 
company can only tend to create a gap, indeed. 

“ When have I known that lightness and vivacity of 
niiqd which tlio-divine flow of health, even in calamity, 
produces in some men, and‘would prmiuce in mo, no 
doubt; at least, when not soared by misfortune ? Never ; 
scarcely ever ; not longer than an half-hour at a time, since 
1 have called myself man, and not a moment since I left 
you.’’ 

Finding those brief excursions productive of no salutary 
change in his health, ho ut length complied with the 
entr&ties of his friends, and determined to try the effect 
of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That spriijg’ 
ho was doomed ^cver to behold. About the middle of 
November he was taken with a violcuti. pain in his Icf! 
side, for which he was bled. From that time forwards be 
was confined to his chamber. His malady was not attended 
with the exemption from actual pain, with which Nature 
seems sometimes willing t(» compensate the sufferer for the 
length of its duration. Ills sufferings wore incessant and 
acute ; and they were supported, not only without a mur¬ 
mur, but wjth an appearance of cl^i-fulncss, to which the 
hearts of his friends could but ill^^puud. He met the 
approacK of death in the true spirit of Christian philosophy. 
No other dread, but that of separation from those dear to 
him on earth, had power to disturb his tranquillity for a 
moment. But the temper of his mind in his last hours is 
best disclosed in a communication from that faithful partner, 
who contributed more than any other to support him 
through them, “ He always felt for others more than for 
himself; and the evidences of sorrow in those around him, 
which could not at all times be suppressed, appeared to 
affect him more than his own sufferings. Whenever be ' 
spoke of the probability of a fatal tehnination to hi» dis¬ 
ease, it was in an indirect and covert manner, as, ' You 
must do so and so when I am absen^’ or ‘ When 1 am 
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anleep.’ He surrendered not up one faculty of his soul 
but with his last breath. He saw death in Sverj step of 
his approach, and viewed hint as a messengeibthat brought 
with him no terrors. He frequently expressed his resig¬ 
nation ; but his resigns,tion was not produced by apathy or 
pain ; for while he bowed with submission to the Divino 
will, he felt with the keenest sensibility his separation 
from those who made this-world but too dear to him* To¬ 
wards the last he spoke of dcatii without disguise, and 
appeared to wish to prepare his friends for the event, which 
he felt to be approaching. A few days previous to his 
chango, as sitting up in the bed,' hg fixed his eyes on the 
sky, and desired not to bo spoken to until he first spoke. 
In this position, and with a serene countenance, he con¬ 
tinued for some minutes, and then said to his wife, ‘ When 
1 desired you not to speak to me, 1 had the nioqt trans¬ 
porting and sublime feelings 1 have ever exjicricnced ; I 
if'anted ^to enjoy them and know how long they would 
Iasi: ’ concluding with requesting her to remember the 
circumstance.” - 

A visible change took place in him on the morning of 
the 19th of February, 1810 : and he caused his family to 
be assembled around his bed, when he took leave of each 
one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. 
He lingered, however, a few days longer, remaining in the 
full possession of his faculties, to the 22d of the month, 
when he expired without a struggle. He had reached the 
thirty-ninth year of his ago the month preceding his death. 
The family, which he left, consisted of a widow and four 
children. 

There was nothing striking in Brown’s personal appear¬ 
ance. His manners, however, were distinguished by a gen¬ 
tleness and unaffected simplicity, which rendered them ex¬ 
tremely agreeable. He possessed colloquial powers, which 
do not always fall to the lot of the practised and ready 
writer. His rich and various acquisitions supplied an un¬ 
failing fund for the edification of his hearers. They did 
not lead him, however, to affect an air of superiority, or to 
assume too prominent a part in the dialogue, especially in 
large or mixed company, where be was rather disposed to be 
dent, reserving ^e display of his powers for the unre-, 
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Strained intercourse of fiiendship. TIo was a stranger, not 
only to baSo and malignant passions, but to the paltry 
jealousies whjph sometimes sour the intercourse of men of 
letters. On tho contrary, he was ever prompt to do ample 
justice to the merits of others. His heart was wann with 
the feeling of universal benevolence. Too sanguine and 
romantic views bad exposed him to some miscalculations 
and cgnseqneiit disappointments in youth; from which, 
however, he was subsequently retrieved by the strength of 
his understanding, •which, combining with what may bo 
called liis natural elevation of soul, enabled him to settle 
the soundest principles for tho regulation of his opinions and 
conduct in after-life. *His rending was careless and desul¬ 
tory, but his appetite was voracious ; and tho great amount 
of miscellaneous information which ho thus amassed, was all 
demanded to supply tho outpourings of his mind in a 
thousand channels of entertainment and instruction. Ilis 
unwearied application is attested by the large amount of his 
' works, largo even for tho present day, when mind seems to 
have caught tho accelerated movement, so generally given 
to the operations of machinery, Tho whole number of 
Brown’s printed works, comprehending his editorial as well 
as original productions, to the former of which his own pen 
contributed a very disproportionate share, is not less than 
four-and-twcuty printed volumes, not to mention various 
pamphlets, anonymous contributions to divers periodicals, 
as well as more than ono compilation of laborious research, 
which he left unfinished at his death. 

Of this vast amount of matter produced within the brief 
compass of little more than ten years, that portion, on 
which his fame as an author must permanently rest, is his 
novels. Wo have already entered too minutely into tho 
merits of these productions, to require anything further than 
a few general observations. They may probably claim to 
be regarded as having first opened the way to the successful 
cultivation of romantic fiction in this country. Great doubts 
were long entertained of our capabilities for immediate suc¬ 
cess in this department. We had none of the buoyant, 
stirring associations of a romantic age, none of tho chivid- 
rons pageantiy, the feudal and border stoiyb or Robin-Hood 
adventure, none of the dim, shadowy superstitions and the 
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traditiunal legends, which had gathered, like ^oss, round 
every stone, hill, and valley of the olden countries. Every¬ 
thing here wore a spick-and-span new aspect, and lay in the 
broad, garish sunshine of every-day life. Wo had none of 
the picturesque varieties of situation or costunio ; everything 
lay on the same dull, prosaic level; in short, wc hod none 
of the most obvious elements of poetry, at least so it ap¬ 
peared to the vulgar eye. It required the eye of gcfliiis to 
detect the rich stores of romantic hnd poetic interest, that 
lay beneath the crust of society. Brown was aware of the 
capabilities of our country ; and the poverty of the results 
he was less inclined to impute to the soil, than to the culti- 
Vb.' - n of it. At least this would appear from some remarks 
dropped in his correspondence in 1794, several years before 
ho broke ground in this field himself. “ It used to be a 
favourite ma.xiui with me, that the genius of a peek should 
be saqred to the glory of his country. How far this rule 
edn^bo rctluced to practice by an American bard, how far 
be cun prudently observe it, and what success has crowned 
the efforts of tlsose, who in their compositions have shown 
that they have not been unmindful of it, is perhaps not 
worth the inquiry. 

“Docs it not appear to you, that, to give poetry a 
popular currency and universal reputation, a particidar 
cast of manners and state of civilisation is necessary ? 
I have sometimes thought so, but perhaps it is an error, 
and the want of popular poems argues only the demerit 
of those who have already written, or some defect in 
their works, which unfits them for every taste or under¬ 
standing.” 

The success of our author's experiment, which was en¬ 
tirely devoted to American subjects, fully established the 
soundness of his opinions, which have been abundantly con¬ 
firmed by the prolific pens of Irving. Cooper, Sedgwick, and 
other accomplished writers, who, in their diversified sketches 
of national character and scenery, have shown the full 
capacity of our country for all the purposes of fiction. Brown 
does not direct himself, like them, to the illustration of social 
life and character. He is little occupied with the exterior 
forms of society.* He works in the depths of the heart, 
dwelling less on human action than the sources of it. He 

oS 
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has been said to have formed himself on Godwin. Indeed, 
he openly Rvowed his admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly in some respects adopted his mode of 
operation ; studying character with a philosophic rather than 
a poetic eye. But there is no sorrilc imitation in all this. 
He has borrowed the same, torch, indeed, to read the page 
of human nature, but the lesson he derives from it is totally 
different. His great object seems to be to exhibit the soul 
in scenes of extraordinary interest. For this purpose, striking 
and perilous situations are devised, or circumstances cf 
strong moral excitement, a troubled conscience, partial 
gleams of insanity, or«bodings of imaginary evil which haunt 
the soul, and force it into all the agonies of terror. In the 
midst of the fearful strife, wo are coolly invited to investigate 
its causes and all the various phenomena which attend it; 
every contingency, probability, nay possibility, however 
remote, is discussed and nicely balanced. The heat of the 
reader is seen to evaporate in .this cold-blooded dissection, 
in which our author seems to rival Butler’s hero, who. 

Profoundly skilled in analytic. 

Could disUnguish and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side." 

Wo are constantly struck with the strange contrast of over¬ 
passion and over-reasoning. But perhaps, after all, these 
defects could not bo pruned away from Brown’s composition 
without detriment to his peculiar excellences. Si non 
errSsset, fecerat ille minus. If so, we may willingly pardon 
the one for the sake of the other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author’s style. 
He bestowed great pains on the formation of it, but in our 
opinion, without great success, at least in his novels. It 
has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting singularly with 
the general simplicity of his taste, and the careless rapidity’' 
of his composition. Wo are aware, indeed, that works of 
imagination may bear a .higher flush of colour, a poetical 
varnish, in short, that must be refused to graver and more 
studied narrative. No writer has been so felicitous in reach¬ 
ing the exact point of good taste in this particular as Scott, 
who, on a ground-work of prose, maybe said to have enabled 
his readers to breathe an atmosphere'o^ poetiy. More thfui 
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one author, on the other hand, as Florinn in^French, for 
example, and Lady Morgan in English, in their attempts to 
reach this middle region, are eternally fluttering on the 
wing of sentiment, equally removed from good prose and 
good poetry. 

Brown, perhaps, willing to* avoid this extreme, has 
fallen into the opposite one, forcing his style into unnatural 
vigour and condensation. Unusual and pedantic e[/lthets, 
and elliptical forms of expression ^n perpetual violation of 
idiom, are resorted to, at the expense of simplicity and 
nature. lie seems averse to telling simple things in a 
simple way. Thus, for example, wo have such expressions 
as fheso, “ I vr&i fraught with the persuasion that my life 
was endangered.” “ The outer door was ajar. I shut it 
with trembling eagerness, and drew every bolt that 
appended to it.” “ His brain seemed to swelUbeyond 
i^s continent." “I waited till their slow and hoarser 
inspiratvms showed them to be both asleep. Just then, on 
changing my position, my head struck against some things 
which depended from the ceiling of the closet.” “ It was 
still dark, but my sleep was at an end, and by a common 
apparatus [tindcr-hux ?] that lay beside my bed, I could 
instantly produce a light.” “ On recovering from dcKquium, 
you found it where it liad been dropped.” It is unnecessary 
to multiply examples, which we should not have adverted to 
at all, had not our opinions in this matter been at variance 
with those of more than one respectable critic. This sort 
of language is no doubt in very bad taste. It cannot be 
denied, however, that, although these defects are suiE> 
cicntly general to give a colouring to the whole of his com¬ 
position, yet his works afford many passages of undeniable 
^eloquence and rhetorical beauty. It must bo remem- 
« bered, too, that his novels were his first productions, thrown 
off with careless profusion, and exhibiting many of the 
defects of an immature mind, which longer experience and 
practice might have corrected. Indeed, his later writings 

-* —"otnrnl nhraseoloST, 
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they are devoted, if they did not authorise, would at least 
render leu conspicuous any studied formality and artifice of 
Ixpression. 
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These verbal .blemishes, combined with defects already 
alluded to in the development of his plots, but which all 
relate to theform rathcr^han the/bnd of his subject, have 
made our author less e.vtcnsively popular than his extraor¬ 
dinary powers would othorwise bavo entitled him to be. His 
peculiar merits, indeed, appeal to a higher order of criti¬ 
cism than is to bo found in ordinary and supcrficinl readers. 
Like *tlio productions of Colcridgo or Wordsworth, they 
seem to rely on deeper Sensibilities than most men possess, 
and tax the reasoning poweis more severely than is agree¬ 
able to readers who resort to works of fiction only as an 
epicurean indulgence.* The number of their admirers is, 
therefore, necessarily more limited than that of writers of 
less talent, who have shown more tact in accommodating 
themselves to tho tone of popular feeling—or prejudice. 

But we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of 
disparagement lingering .on our lips, with tho amiabje 
author, to whom our rising literature is under such largo 
and various obligations ; who first opened a view into tlie 
boundless fields of fiction, which subscquSnt adventurers 
have successfully explored ; who has furnished so much for 
our instruction in the several departments of history and 
criticism ; and has rendered still more effectual service by 
kindling in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same 
generous love of letters which .glowed in his own : whoso 
writings, in fine, have uniformly inculcated the pure and 
elevated morality exemplified in his life. The only thing 
we can regret is, that a life so useful should have been so 
short; if, indeed, that can be considered short, which has 
done so much towards attaining life's great end. 
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ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 

JULT, 1830. 

Thebe is nothing in which the Moderns surpass the 
Ancients more conspicuously than in their noble provisions 
for the relief of indigence and distress. The public policy 
of the Ancients seems to have embraced only whatever might 
promote the aggrandisement or the direct prosperity of the 
St^tc, olid to have cared little for those unfortunate beings, 
who, from disease or incapacity of any kind, were disquali¬ 
fied from contiibuting to this. But the beneficent influence 
of Christianity, combined with the general tendency of our 
social institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in tbo 
individual as sacred as those of the community, and has 
suggested manifold provisions for per.sonal comfort and 
happiness. 

The spirit of benevolence, thus widely, and oftentimes 
'judiciously exerted, continued, until a very recent period 
however, strangely insensible to the claims of a large class 
of objects, to whom nature, and no misconduct or impru¬ 
dence of their own, as is too often tlie case with the sub¬ 
jects of public charity, had denied some of the mn^t 
estimable faculties of man. No suitable institutions, until 
the close of the last century, have been previded for the 
nurture of the deaf and dumb, or the blind. Immured 
within hospitals and alms-houses, like so many lunatics and 
incurables, they have been delivered over, if they escaped 
the physical, to oil the moral contagion too frequently inci¬ 
dent to such abodes, and have thus been involved in a 
mental darkness far more deplorable than their bodily one. 

I 

Aa Act to Tneorporate the New Englaad Asylum for the Blind | 
Approved, Hiieh 3d, 1839. 
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Tkw injudicious treatment has resulted from the erro¬ 
neous prineij^e of viewing tiiese unfortunate beings as an 
absolute burthen on the 'jpublic, utterly incapable of con¬ 
tributing to their own subsistence, or of niinistering in any 
degree to their own intellectual wants. Instead, however, 
of being degraded by such unworthy views, they should 
have been regarded as, what in truth they are, possessed of 
corpordhl and mental capacities, perfectly competent, under 
proper management, to tuo production of the most useful 
results. If wisdom from ono entrance was quite shut out, 
other avenues for its admission still remained to be opened. 

In order to give offovtive aid to persons in this predica¬ 
ment, it is necessary to place ourselves as far as possible in 
their peculiar situation ; to consider to what faculties this 
insulated condition is on the wholo most favourable, and in 
what direction they can be exercised with the best chance 
of success. Without such foresight, all our endeavours to 
.aid them will only "put them upon efforts above their 
strength, and result in serious mortification. 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cut off, are 
necessarily excluded from the busy theatre of human action. 
Their infirmity, however, which consigns them to darkness, 
and often to solitude, would seem favourable to contem¬ 
plative habits, and to the pursuits of abstract science and 
pure speculation. Undisturbed by external objects, the 
mind necessarily turns within, and concentrates its ideas on 
any point of investigation with greater intensity and perse¬ 
verance. It is no uncommon thing, theieiore, to find 
persons setting apart the silent hours of the evening for the 
purpose of composition, or other purely intellectual exercise. 
Malebranchc, when he wished to think intensely, used to 
close his shutters in the day-time, excluding every ray of 
light: and hence Democritus is said to have put out his 
eyes, in order that he might philosophise the better; a 
story, the veracity of which Cicero, who relates it, is pru¬ 
dent enough not to vouch for. 

Blindness, must also be exceedingly favourable to the 
discipline of the memory. Whoever has had the misfortune, 
from any derangement of the organ, to be compelled to 
derive his knowledge of books less from the eye than the 
' qv, will feel the truth of this. The difficulty of recalling 
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what has once escaped, of reTerting to, or dwelling on the 
passages read aloud bj another, compels the hearer to give 
undivided attention to the subjeett and to impress it more 
forcibly on his own mind by subsequent and methodical 
reflection. Instances of the cultivation of this faculty to an 
extraordinary extent have been witnessed among the blind, 
and it has been most advantageously applied to the pursuit 
of abstract science, especially inatheinatics. 

One of the most eminent illustrations of these remarks is 
the well-known history of Saunderson, who, though dc)>rived 
in his infancy not only of sight but of the organ itself, con¬ 
trived to become so well acquainted with the Greek tongue 
as to read the works of the ancient mathcinaticians in the 
original. lie made sucli advances in the liighcr depart¬ 
ments of the science, that he was appointed, “ though not 
matriculated at the university,” to All the chair (which a 
^hoil time previous had been occupied by Sir Isaac Newton 
at<CamlSridgo. The lectures of tliis- blind professor on the 
most abstruse points of the Newtonian philosophy, and 
especially on 'optics, naturally filled, his audience with 
admiration ; and the perspicuity with which he communi¬ 
cated his ideas is said to have been unequalled. lie was 
enabled, by the force of his memory, to perform many long 
operations in arithmetic, and to carry in his mind the most 
complex geometrical figures. As, however, it became neces¬ 
sary to supply the want of vision by some symbols which 
might be sensible to the touch, he contrived a table, in 
which pins, whose value was determined principally by 
their relative position to each other, served him instep of 
figures i while for his diagrams he employed pegs, inserted 
at the requisite angles to each other, rejiresenting the lines 
by threads drawn around them. lie was so expert in his 
use of these materials, that when performing his calcu¬ 
lations he would change the position of the pins with nearly 
the same facility with which another person could indite 
figures; and when disturbed in an operation, would after¬ 
wards resume it again, ascertaining the posture in which he 
had left it, by passing his hand carefully over the table. 
To such shifts and inventions does human ingenuity resort 
when stimulatdli by the thirst of knowledge ; as the plant 
when thrown into shade on one side, sends forth its branohqi 
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cBgerly in t^at direction where the light is permitted to fall* 
upon it. 

In like mailner, the cefebrated mathematician Euler con¬ 
tinued, for many years aftorOic became blind, to indite and 
publish the results of his scientific labours, and at the time 
of his decease left nearly a hundred memoirs ready for the 
press, most of which hare since been given to tho world. 
An example of diligence equally indefatigable, though 
turned in a dififerent chdnnel, occurs in our contenqtorary 
Uiiber, who has contributed one of the most delightful 
volumes within tho compass of natural history, and who, if 
ho emplo^'ed the eyes' of another, guided them in their 
investigation to the right results by the light of his own 
mind. 

Blindness would seem to be propitious also to tho exor¬ 
cise of the inventive powers. Hence poetry, from the time 
of Thamyris and the blind Masonidcs, down to the Welch 
•harper and tho ballad-grinder of our day, has been assigned 
as the peculiar province of those bereft of vision ; 

" As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 

Tunes her nocturnal note.** 

The greatest epic poem of antiquity was probably, as 
that of the modems was certainly, composed in darkness. 
It is easy to understand how the man who has once seen 
can recall and body forth in his conceptions new combi¬ 
nations of material beauty; but it would seem scarcely 
possible that one born blind, excluded from all acquaintance 
with coloured nature,” as Condillac finely styles it, should 
excel in descriptive poetry. Yet there are eminent examples 
of this; among others that of Blacklock, whose verses 
abound in the most agreeable and picturesque images. Yet 
he could have formed no other idea of colours than was con¬ 
veyed by their moral associations, the source indeed of most 
of the pleasures we derive from descriptive poetry. It 
was thus that he studied the variegated aspect of nature, 
and read in it the successive revolutions of the seasons, their 
freiihness, their prime, and decay. 

Mona. Guillid, in an interesting Essay on the Instruction 
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of the Blind, to which we shall have occasion repeatedly 
to refer, quotes an example of the associutiftn of ideas in 
regard to colours, which occurred in one of Hiis own pupils, 
who, in reciting the well-known passage in Horace, 
“ rubente dexterd sacras jaculatus arcet,’ translated the 
two first words by “fiery,” or “ buraing right hand.” 
On being requested to render it literally, ho called it “ red 
right hand ; ” and gave as the reason for his former^'ersion, 
that he could form no positive conception of a red colour ; 
but that as fire was said to be red, he connected, the idea 
of heat with this colour, and had therefore interpreted the 
wrath of Jupiter demolishing town*and tower, by the epi¬ 
thet “fiery or burning;” for “when people are angry,” 
he added, “ they are hot, and when they are hot, they 
must of course be red.” lie certainly seems to have formed 
a much more accurate notion of red than Locko’s blind man. 

But while a gift for poetry belongs only to the inspired 
few, and while many have neither taste nor talent foe 
roathcniatical or speculative science, it is a consolation to 
reflect that tlfb humblest individual, who is destitute of sight, 
may so far supply this deficiency by the perfection of the 
other senses, as by their aid to attain a considerable degree 
of intellectual culture, as well as a familiarity with some 
of tho most useful mechanic arts. It will he easier to 
conceive to what extent the perceptions of touch and hearing 
may be refined, if we reflect how far that of sight is 
sharpened by exclusive reliance on it in certain situations. 
Thus the mariner descries objects at night and at a distance 
upon tho ocean, altogether imperceptible to tho unpractised 
eye of a landsman. And tho Aorth American Indian 
steers his course undcviatingly through the trackless wil- 
demess, guided only by such signs as escape the eye of the 
most inquisitive white man. 

In like manner tho senses of hearing and feeling are 
capable of attaining such a degree of perfection in a blind 
person, that by them alone he can distinguish his varions 
acquaintances, and even the presence of persons whom he 
has but rarely met before—the size of the apartment, and 
the general locality of the spots in which he may happen 
to be—and g&ide himself safely across the most solitary 
districts and amid the throng of towns. Dr. Bew, in ^ 
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paper in the Manchester Collection of Memoirs, frivea an 
account of a'blind man of his acquaintance in Derbyshire, 
who was muclauBcd as a->guide for travellers in the night 
over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the 
tracks were covered with snow. This snmo man was after¬ 
wards employed as a projector and surveyor of roads in that 
county. Wo well rotnember a blind man in the neigh- 
bouring>town of Salem, who officiated some twenty years 
since as the town crier,‘•when that functionary performed 
many of the advertising duties now usurped by the news¬ 
paper, making his diurnal round, and stopping with great 
precision at every cornea, trivium or quadrivium, to chime 
his “ melodious twang.” Yet this feat, the familiarity of 
which prevented it from occasioning any surprise, could 
have resulted only from the nicest observation of the undu¬ 
lations of, the ground, or by an attention to the Currents of 
air, or the different sound of the voice or other noises in 
these openings, signs altogether lost upon the man df eyes. 

Mens. Guillid mentions several apparently well attested 
anecdotes of blind persons, who had the powe.' of discrimi¬ 
nating colours by the touch. One of the individuals noticed 
by him, a Dutchman, was so expert in this way, that he 
was sure to come off conqueror at the card-table by the 
knowledge which he thus obtained of his adversary’s hand, 
whenever it came to his turn to deal. This power of dis¬ 
crimination of colours, which seems to bo a gift only of a 
very few of the finer-fingered gentry, must be founded on 
the different consistency or smoothness of the ingredients 
used in the various dyes. A more certain method of ascer¬ 
taining these colours, that of tasting or touching them with 
the tongue, is frequently resorted to by the blind, who by 
this means often distinguish between those analogous 
colours, as black and dark blue, red and pink, which, 
having the greatest apparent affinity, not unfrequently 
deceive the eye. 

Diderot, in an ingenious letter on the Blind, d Fusage de 
eswe qui voient, has given a circumstantial narration of his 
visit to a blind man at Fuisseaux, the son of a Professor in 
the University of Paris, and well known in his day, from 
the various accomplishments and manual dexterity which 

exhibited, remarkable in a person in his situation. Being 
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asked wliat notion ho had formed of an eye, ho replied, 
“1 conceire it to be an organ on which the* air produces 
the same effect as this staff oi^ my hand., If when you 
arc looking at an object I should interpose anything be¬ 
tween your eyes and that object, it would prevent you 
from seeing it. And I am in the same predicament when 
1 seek one thing witlt my staff and come across another.' 
An explanation, says Diderot, ns lucid ns any whish could 
be given by Descartes, who, iU is singular, attempts in 
his Dioptrics to explain the analogy between the senses of 
feeling and seeing by figures of men blindfolded, groping 
their way with staffs in tlicir hands. This same intelligent 
personage became so familiar with the properties of touch, 
that ho seems to have accounted them almost equally valu¬ 
able with those of vision. On being interrogated if ho felt 
a great desire to have eyes, he answered, " Wore it not 
for the mere gratification of curiosity, I think I should do 
tyi weD to wish for long arms. It seems to me that my 
hands would inform me better of what is going on in the 
moon, than jrour eyes and telescopes ; and then the eyes 
lose the power of vision more readily than the hands that of 
feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ which I 
have, than to bestow on mo that which I have not.” 

Indeed the “ geometric sense ” of touch, as Buffon terms 
it, as far as it reaches, is more faithful, and conveys often¬ 
times a more satisfactory idea of external forma than the 
eye itself. The great defect is, that its range is necessarily 
so limited. It is told .of Saunderson, that on one occasion 
ho detected by his finger a counterfeit coin, which had de¬ 
ceived the eye of a connoisseur. We are hardly aware 
how much of our dexterity in the use of the eye arises from 
incessant practice. Those who have been relieved from 
blindness at an advanced or even early period of life, have 
been found frequently to recur to the old and more familiar 
■ense of touch, in preference to the sight. The celebrated 
English anatomist, Cfacselden, mentions several illustrations 
of this faet, in an account given by him of a blind boy, 
whom he had successfully couched for cataracts, at the age 
of fourteen. It was long before the youth could discrimi¬ 
nate by his eye between his old companions, the family cot 
and dog, dissimilar as such animaLs appear to us in <moar 
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and conformation. Being asbamed to ask tlio oft-repeated 
question, be iras observed one day to pass bis hand care¬ 
fully over the cat, and th^n, looking at her stoadfastiy, to 
exclaim, “ So, puss, I shall know you another time." It 
is more natural that bo should have been deceived by the 
illusory art of painting ; and it was long before he could 
coiiiprchend that the objects depicted did not possess the 
same relief on the canvas as in nature. He inquired, 
“ Which is the lying sonsq here, the sight or tho touch ? ’’ 
The faculty of hearing would seem susceptible of a simi¬ 
lar refinement with that of seeing. To prove this without 
going into further detail, it is only necessary to observe that 
much tho larger proportion of blind persons are more or less 
proficients in music, and that in some of the institutions for 
their education, ns that in Paris, for instance, all the pupils 
arc instructed in this delightful art. The gift of a natural 
ear for ihelody, therefore, deemed comparatively rare with 
tho elaw~eoyans, would seem to exist so far in every diidivi- 
dual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of affording 
a high degree of relish, at least to himself. , 

As, in order to a successful education of the blind, it 
becomes necessary to understand what are tho faculties, 
intellectual and corpoi'eal, to tho dovclopniciit and exercise 
of which their peculiar condition is best adapted, so it is 
equally negessary to understand how far, and in what man¬ 
ner, their moral constitution is likely to ho affected by tho 
insulated position in which they arc placed. The blind man, 
shut up within the precincts of his own microcosm, is sub¬ 
jected to influences of a very different complexion from the 
bulk of mankind, inasmuch as each of tho senses is best 
fitted to the inlrodiiction of a certain class of ideas into the 
mind, and he is deprived of that one through which tho rest 
of his species receive by far the greatest number of theirs. 
Thus it will be readily understood that his notions of modesty 
and delicacy may a good deal differ from those of the world 
at large. The blind man of Puisscaux confessed that ho 
could not coraprehond why it should be reckoned improper 
to expose one part of the person rather than another. In¬ 
deed, the conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society 
in this relation, might seem, in a great degree, superfluous 
in a blind community. 
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The blind man would seem also to be less likely to ac 
endowed with the degree of sensibility usual wjlth those who 
enjoy the blessing of sight. It is difficult to say how much 
of our early education depends on* the looks, the frowns, tho 
smiles, the tears, the example, in fact, of those placed over 
and around ns. From all this, the blind child is necessarily 
excluded. These, however, arc the great sources of sympa¬ 
thy. We feci little for the joy s or the sorrows which w^do not ' 
witness. ** Out of sight, out of mind,” says the old proverb. 
Hence people are so ready to turn *away from distress, which 
they cannot, or their avarice will not suifer them to relieve, 
lienee, too, persons, whose compassionate hearts would bleed 
at the infliction of an act of cruelty on so large an animal as 
a horse or a dog, fur exainplo, will crush without concern a 
wilderness of insects, whose delicate organisation, and whose 
bodily agonies are imperceptible to the naked eye. Tho 
slightest injury occurring in our own presence, afleefe us infi- 
aiitciy more than tho tidings of the most murderous battle, 
or^tho sack of the most populous and flourishing city at the* 
extremity of tho globe. Yet such, without much exaggera¬ 
tion, is the relative position of tho blind, removed by their 
infirmity, at a distance from tho world, from the daily exhi¬ 
bition of those mingled scenes of grief and gladness, which 
have their most important uses, perhaps, in calling futth our 
sympathies for onr fcllow-crenturcs. 

It has been affirmed that tho situation of the blind is 
unpropitious to religious sentiment. They arc necessarily 
insensible to the grandeur of tho spectacle which forces itself 
upon our senses every day of our existence. The magnificent 
map of the heavens, with 

“ Every star 

Which the clear concave of a winter's night 

Pours on die eye,” 

IS not unrolled for them. Tho revolutions of the seasons, 
with all their beautiful varieties of form and colour, and 
whatever glories of the creation lift tho soul in wonder and 
gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their world is 
circumscribed by the JitUe circle which they can span with 
their own arms^ All b^ond has for them no real existence. 
This seems to nave passed within the mind of the raathema 
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tioian Saundcrson, whose notions of a Deitj would seem to 
hare bj^n, the last, exceediiip:ly vague and unsettled. 
The clergyman, who visit^ him in his latter hours, endea¬ 
voured to impress upon him the evidence of a Qod, as afforded 
by the astonishing mechanism of the universe. “ Alas ! ” 
said the dying philosopher, I have been condemned to pass 
my life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies, which 
I eanqpt comprehend, and which can only be felt by you, and 
those who see like you ! ’’ When reminded of the faith of 
Newton, Leibnitz. Mid Clarke, minds from whom he hod 
drunk so deeply of instruction, and fur whom he entertained 
tKe profoundest veneration, he remarked : “ The testimony 
of Newton is not so strong fur mo ns that'of Nature was fur 
him ; Newton believed on tho Word of God himself, while I 
am reduced to believe on that of Newton.” lie expired 
with this ejaculation on his lips, “ Qod of Newton, have 
mercy oft me ! ” 

These, however, may be considered as the peevish eb'ulli- . 
■tiona of a naturally sccjitical and somewhat disappointed 
spirit, impatient of an infirmity which obstruc^ted, as he con¬ 
ceived, his advancement in tho career of science to which he 
had BO zealously devoted himself. It was in allusion to this, 
undoubtedly, that he depicted his life as having been “ one 
long desire and continued privation.” 

It is far more reasonable to believe that there are certain 
peculiarities in the condition of the blind, which more than 
counterbalance the unpropitious circumstances above de-' 
scribed, and which have a decided tendency to awaken devo¬ 
tional* sentiment in their minds. They are the subjects of 
a grievous calamity, which, as in all such cases, naturally 
disposes the heart to sober reflection, and, when permanent 
and irremediable, to passive resignation. Their situation 
necessarily excludes most of those temptations which so 
sorely beset us in the world—^those tumultuous passions 
which, in the general rivalry, divide man from man, and 
embitter tho sweet cup of social life—those sordid appetites 
which degrade us to the level 6f the brutes. 'I'hey are 
subjected, on tfie contrary, to riie most healthful influences. 
Their occupations are of a tranquil, and, oftentimes, of a 
purely intellectual character. Thmr pleasures are derived 
ftom the endearments of domestic intercourse; and tite 
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ntteiitions alniust always conceded to pei-sotis in their de¬ 
pendent condition, must neceasarily beget a recyiroc«l kiud- 
lineaa of feeling in their own busoi^s. In aliort, the uuifui-m 
tenor of tlieir lives is sucli as naturally to dispose them to 
resignation, serenity, and cheerfulness ; and, accordingly, 
as far as our own experience goes, these have usually been 
the characteristics of the blind. 

Indeed the cheerfulness, almost universally incid.^t to 
persons deprived of sight, leads us /o consider blindness as, 
on the whole, a less calamity than deafness. The deaf 
man is continually exposed to the sight of pleasures, and to 
society, in which he can take no partj lie is the guest at 
a banquet, of which he i.s not pcraiittcd to partake, the 
spectator at a theatre where he cannot comprehend a syl¬ 
lable. If the blind man is excluded from sources of enjoy¬ 
ment equally important, ho has at least the advantage of 
not ])erceiving and not oven comprelicuding what* ho has 
Ifls^^ lt*may be added, that perhaps the greatest privation 
couac(|ucnlb 0 u blindness, is the inability to read, as that on 
deafness is thejoss of the pleasures of society. Now the 
eyes of another may be made in a great degree to supply 
this delect of the blind man, while no art can afford a cor¬ 
responding substitute to the deaf for the privations to which 
he is doomed in social intercourse. Lie caiinot hear with 
the cars of another. As, however, it is undeiiiablo that 
blindness makes one more dependent than deafness, we may 
be content with the conclusion, that the former would be 
the most eligible for the rich, and the latter for the poor. 
Our remarks will be understood as applying to those 'Only 
who are wholly destitute of the faculties of ^ sight and 
hearing. A person afflicted only with a partial derai^e- 
meiit or infirmity of vision, is placed in the same tantalising 
predicament above described of the deaf, and is consequently 
found to be usually of a far more impatient and irritable 
temperaiUent, and consequently less happy than the totally 
blind. With all this, we doubt, whether there be one of 
our readers, even should he assent to the general, truth of 
our semarks, who would, not infinitely prefer to incur ^rtial 
to total blindness, and deafness to either. Such is the 
prejudice in favour of e^OsI 

Patience, peiiseverance, habits of industry, and above all, 

a 
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a craving appetite for knowledge, are sufficiently common 
to be considcored as characteiistics of tlie blind, and have 
tended greatly to facilitate their education, which must 
otherwise prove somewhat tedious, and indeed doubtful as 
to its results, considering tho foi-midablo eharacter of the 
obstacles to be encountered. A curious instance of perse¬ 
verance in overcoming such obstacles occurred at Paris, 
wheniihe institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and for the 
Blind were assembled under the same roof in the convent of 
the Celestincs. The pupils of the two seminaries, notwith¬ 
standing the apparently insurmountable barrier interposed 
between them by their respective itafirmities, contrived to 
open a communication with each other, which they carried 
on with tlio greatest vivacity. 

It was probably tho consideration of those moral qualities, 
as well as of the capacity for improvement, which we have 
described as belonging to tho blind, which induced the 
benevolent llady, in conjunction with the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open there, in 1784, tho first regular 
seminary for their education ever attempteal. This insti¬ 
tution underwent several modifications, not for the better, 
during the revolutionary period which followed ; until in 
1816, it was placed on the respectable basis on which it now 
exists under the direction of Dr. Guillie, whoso untiring 
exertions have been blessed with tho most beneficial 
results. 

We shall give a brief view of tho course of education 
pursued under his direction, as exhibited by him in the 
valuable treatise to which we hare already referred, occa¬ 
sionally glancing at the method adopted in the corresponding 
institution at Edinburgh. 

Tho fundamental object proposed in every scheme of 
education for tho blind, is .to direct the attention of the 
pupil to those studies and mechanic arts, which he will be 
able afterwards to pursue' by means of his own exertions 
and resources, without any external aid. The sense of 
touch is tlio one therefore almost exclusively relied on. 
The fingers are the eyes of the blind, They are taught to 
read in Paris, by feeling the surface of metallic types, and 
in Edinburgh by means of letters rtdsed en a blank leaf of 
paper. If they ore previously acquainted with spelling, 
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which may be easily taught them before entering the inatb 
tutiun, they learn to discriminate the soreral* letters with 
great facility. Their perceptions become so fiite by practice, 
that they can discern even the finest print, and when the 
fingers fail them, readily distinguish it by applying the 
tongue. A similar method is employed for instructing them 
in figures, the notation table invented by Saunderson, and 
once used in the Paris seminary, having been abaiKloncd 
as less simple and obvious, although his symbols for the 
representation of geometrical diagrams Arc still retained. 

As it would bo labour lost to learn the art of reading, 
without having books to read, various attempts have been 
made to supply this desideratum. The first hint of the 
form, now adopted for the impression of those books, was 
suggested by the appearance c.xhibitcd on the reverse side 
of a copy as removed fresh from the printing pryss. In 
imitiytiun of this, a leaf of paper of a firm texture is forcibly 
imyrcBBc‘d with types unstained by ink, and larger than the 
ordinary siso, until a suificicntly bold relief has been 
obtained to enable the blind person to distinguish the cha¬ 
racters by the touch. Tlio French have adopted the 
Italian hand, or one very like it, fur the fashion of the 
letters, while the Scotch have invented one more angular 
and rectilinear, which, besides the advantage of greater 
compactness, is found better suited to accurate discrimina¬ 
tion by the touch, than smooth and extended curves and 
circles. 

Several important works have been already printed on 
this plan, viz.—a portion of the Scriptures, catechisms, and 
offices for daily prayer, grammars in the Greek, Latin. 
French, English, Italian, and Spanish languages, a Latin 
selectee, a Geography, a course of General llistory, a selec¬ 
tion from English poets and prose writers, a course of 
Literature, with a compilation of the choicest specimens of 
French eloquence. VV'ith all this, the art of printing for 
the blind is still in its infancy. The characters ore so 
unwieldy, and the leaves (which cannot bo printed on the 
reverse side, as this would flatten the letters upon the 
other), are necessarily so numerous as to make the volume 
exceedingly bulky, and of'coursd expensive. The Gospel 
of St. John, fw example, expands into three large octave , 

x2 
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Tolumes. Some further improremeht must occur, there¬ 
fore, before the invention can become extensively useful. 
There can be no reason to doubt of such a result eventually, 
for it is only by long and repeated experiment, that the art 
of printing in the usual way, and every other art iiideed, 
has been brought to its present perfection. Perhaps some 
mode may be adopted like that of stenography, which, 
although encumbering the learner with some additional 
difiSculties at first, may ^abundantly compensato him in the 
condensed forms, and consequently cheaper and more 
numerous publications which could ho afforded by it. 
Perhaps ink, or some other material of greater consistency 
than that ordinarily used in printing may be devised, which, 
when communicated by the type to the paper, will leave 
a character sufficiently raised to bo distinguished by the 
touch. , We have known a blind person able to decipher 
the characters in a piece of music, to which the ink had 
been imparted more liberally than usual. In the n<ean 
time, what has been alre.ady done has conferred a service 
on the blind, which W'o, who become iusonsiblo from the 
very prodigality of our blessings, cannot rightly estimate. 
The glimmering of the taper, which is lost in the blaze of 
day, is sufficient to guide the steps of the wanderer in 
darkness. The unsealed volume of Scripture will furnish 
him with the best sources of consolation under every pri> 
vation ; the various grammars are so many, keys with which 
to unlock the stores of knowledge to enrich his after-life, 
and the selections from the most beautiful portions of 
elegant literature will afford him a permanent source of 
recreation and delight. 

One method us^ for instruction in writing is, to direct 
the pencil or stylus in a groove cut iu the fashion of the 
different letters. Other modes, however, too complex for 
descriptnm here, aro resorted to, by which the blind person 
is enabled not only to write, but to read what he has thus 
traced. A portable writing-case for this purpose has also 
been invented by one of the blind, who, it is observed, are 
the most ingenious in supplying, as they are best acquainteil 
with, their own wants. A very simple method of epistolary 
correspondence, by means of a string-alphabet, as it is 
called, consisting of a cord or ribbon, in which knots of 
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TariouB dimensions represent certain classes of letters, has 
Seen devised by two blind men at Edinburgha This con> 
trirance. which is so simple that it can be acquired in an 
hour’s time by the most ordiuaiy capacity, is asserted to 
have the power of conveying ideas with equal precision with 
the pen. A blind lady of our acquaintance, however, whose 
fine understanding and temper have enabled her to sur¬ 
mount many of the difiicultics of her situation, after R trial 
of this invention, gives the preference to the mode usually 
adopted by her of pricking the letters *on the paper with a 
pin; an operation which she performs with astonishing 
rapidity, and which, in addition to the advantage possessed 
by the string-alphabet, of being legible by the touch, 
answers more completely the purposes of epistolary corre¬ 
spondence, since it may be readily interpreted by any one 
on being held up to the light. , 

, Tlie scheme of instruction at the institution for the 
blind in Paris, comprehends geography, history, the 
Greek and Latin, together with the French, Italian, and 
English langUMgcB, arithmetic, and the higher branches of 
mathematics, music, and some of the roost useful mechanic 
arts. For mathematics, the pupils appear to discover a 
natural aptitude ; many of them attaining such pr«>iiciency 
as not oidy to profit by the public lectures of the most emi¬ 
nent professors in the sciences, but to carry away the 
highest prises in the lyceums in a competition with those 
who possess the advantage of sight. In music, as we have 
before remarkeii. they all moke greater or less proficiency. 
They are especially instructed in the organ, which, from its 
frequency in the churches, affords one of the most obvious 
means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The method of tuition adopted, is that of mutual instruc¬ 
tion. The blind are ascertained to learn most easily and 
expeditiously from those in the same condition with them¬ 
selves. Two male teachers, with one female, are in this 
way found adequate to the superintendence of eighty 
scholars, which, considering the obstacles to be encoun¬ 
tered, must be admitted to be a smalt apparatus for tho 
production of such extensive results. 

In teaching \hem the mechanic arts, two principles 
appear to be Kept in view, namely, to select such for each 
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individual respectively, as may be best adapted to his future 
residence' and destination ; tho trades, for example, most 
suitable for a,sea-port, being those least so for the country, 
and vice versd. Secondly, to confine their attention to such 
occupations as from their nature are most accessible to, and 
which can bo most perfectly attained by, persons in their 
situation. It is absunl to multiply obstacles firom the mere 
vanitjiMif conquering them. 

Printing is an art fov which the blind show particular 
talent, going tbrougii all the processes of coni{>osiiig, serving 
the press, and distributing the types, with tho same accuracy 
with those who can see. Indeed much of this mechanical 
occupation with the elairvoyans (we arc in want of some 
such compendious phrase iu our language) appears to bo 
the result ratlicr of habit than any exercise of the eye. 
The bliqd print all the books for their own use. They are 
taught also to spin, to knit, in which last operation they are 
extremely ready, knitting very finely with open work, dsc., 
and are much employed by the Parisian hosiers in the 
manufacture of elastic vests, shirts, and peUicoats. They 
make purses delicately embroidered with figures of animals 
and flowers, whose various tints are selected with perfect 
propriety. The fingers of the females are observed to bo 
particularly adapted to this nicer sort of work, fn>m their 
superior delicacy, ordinarily, to those of men. They are 
employed also in manufacturing girths, in netting in all its 
branches, in making shoes of list, plush, cloth, coloured 
skin, and list carpets, of which a vast number is annually 
disposed of. Weaving is particularly 'adapted to tho blind, 
who perforin all the requisite manipulation without any 
other assistance but that of setting up the warp. They 
manufacture whips, straw bottoms for chairs, coarse straw 
bats, rope, cord, pack-thread, baskets, straw, rush, and 
plush mats, which are very saleable in France. 

The articles manufactured iu the Asylum for the Blind in 
Scotland are somewhat diflferent, and as >they show for 
what an extensive variety of occupations they may be qua¬ 
lified in despite of their infirmity, we will take the liberty, 
at the hazard of being somewhat tedious, of quoting the 
catalogue of them exhibited in one of their^advertiseiiients. 

The articles offerra for sale consist nf cotton and linen 
c 
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cloths, ticked and striped EfoIIands, towelling and diapers, 
worst^ net for fruit trees ; hair-cloth, hair-raat^b and hair- 
‘ ropes, basket-work of every description ; hair, Jndia hemp, 
and straw door-mats, saddle girths, rope and twines of all 
' kinds, netting for sheep-pens, garden and onion twine-nets, 
fishing-nets, hee-hives, mattresses and cushions, leather- 
beds, bolsters and pillows ; mattresses and be^p of every 
description cleaned and repaired. The labours in* this 
department are performed by the> boys. The girls are 
employed in sewing, knitting stockingcf, spinning, making 
fine bankers' twine, and various works besides, usually exe¬ 
cuted by well-educated females. 

Such is the emulation of the blind, according to Dr. 
Guillid, in the institution of Paris, that hitherto there has 
been no necessity of stimulating their exertions by the 
usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted with 
ti)eir .sensible progress in vanquishing the difficulties inci¬ 
dent to their condition, they are content if tlicy van but. 
place thcniselvcB on a level with the more fortunate of their 
fellow-crcaturesr And it is observed that many, who in the 
solitude of their own homes have failed in their attempts to 
learn some of the arts taught in this institution, have 
acquired a knowledge of them with great alacrity, when 
cheered by the sympathy of individuals involved in the same 
calamity with themselves, and with whom of course they 
could compete with equal probability of success. 

The example of Paris has been followed in the principal 
cities in moat of the other countries of Europe ;—in Eng- 
laud, Scotland, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Denmark. These establishments, which are 
conducted on tho same general principles,have adopted apian 
of education more or less comprehensive, some of them, like 
those of Paris and Edinburgh, involving the higher branches 
of intellectual education, and others, as in London and 
Liverpool, confining themselves chiefly to practical arts. 
The results, however, have been in the highest degree 
cheering to tho philanthropist, in the light thus poured in 
upon minds to which all the usual avenues were sealed up,— 
in the opportunity afforded them df developing those latent 
powers, which Bad been hitherto wasted in inaction,—and 
in the happiness thus imparted to an unfortunate. clsM of 
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beings, who now, for the first time, wore permitted to 
assume thefi- proper station in society, and instead of . 
encumbering.* to contribute by their own exertions to the 
general prosperity. 

We rejoice that the inhabitants of our own city have 
been the first to give an example of such beneficent institu¬ 
tions in the New' World. And it is principally with the 
view 8f directing the attention of the public towards it, that . 
wo have gone into a review of what has been efibeted in 
this way in Europe.. The credit of having first suggested 
the undertaking here, is due to our townsman, Dr. John 
U. Fisher, through Whoso exertions, aided by those of 
several other benevolent individuals, the subject was brought 
before the Legislature of this State ; and an Act of Incor¬ 
poration was granted to the petitioners, bearing date March 
2nd, 1829, authorising them, under the title of the " New- 
England Asylum for the Blind,” to hold property, receive 
donations and bequests, and to exercise the other functions 
usually appertaining to similar corporations. 

A resolution was subsequently passed, dAring the same 
session, requiring the select-men of the several towns 
throughout the Commonwealth, to make returns of the 
number of blind inhabitants, with their ages, periods of 
blindness, personal condition, &c. By far the larger pro¬ 
portion of these functionaries, however, with a degree of 
apathy which does them very little credit, paid no attention 
whatever to this requisition. By the aid of such as did 
comply with it, and by means of circulars addressed to the 
clergymen of the various parishes, advices have been 
received from one hundred and forty-one towns, comprising 
somewhat less than half of the whole number within the 
State. From this imperfect estimate it would appear, that 
the number of blind persons in these towns amounts to two 
hundred and forty-th^ee, of whom more than one fifth are 
under thirty years of age, which period is asidgned as the 
liraiLwithin which they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit 
to be derived from the system of instruction pursue^ in the 
institutions for the blind. 

The proportion of the'blind to our whole population, as 
founded on the above estimate, is somewhat higher than 
.that established by Zeune for the corresponding-latitudes in 
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EuropOi where blindneag dccreaaoB in advancing from the 
.equator to the polea, it being computed in Egjpt^tt the rate 
of one to one hundred, and in Norway of one to one thou* 
Band, which laet is conformable to ours. 

* Assunung the preceding estimate as the basis, it will 
appear that there are about five hundred blind persons in 
the State of Massachusetts at the present moment; and 
adopting the census of 1820, there could not at that time, 
according to the same rate, be less than sixteen hundred 
and fifty in all New-England, one-fifth being under thirty 
years of age,—a number which, as the blind ore usually 
retired from public observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory insjHiction. 

From the returns it would appear that, a large proportion 
of the blind in Massachusetts are in humble circumstances ; 
and a still larger proportion of those in years, indigent or 
paupers. This is imputable to their having learnt no trade 
or profession in their youth. So that, wlien deprived of 
their natural guardians, they have necessarily become a 
charge upon tlie*pubIio. 

Since the year 1825, an appropriation bos been continued 
by the Legislature for the jmrpose of maintaining a certain 
humber of pupils at the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Hartford. A resolution was obtained during tlie last ses¬ 
sion of the General Court, authorising the Governor to pay 
over to the Asylum for the Blind whatever balance of tlio 
sum, thus appropriated, might remain in the Treasury 
unexpended at the end of the current year ; and the same 
with every - subsequent year to which the grant extended, 
unless otherwise advised. Seven hundred dollars only have 
been received as the balance of the past year, a sum 
obviously inadequate to the production of any important 
result, and far Inferior to what had been anticipated by the 
friends of the measure. On the whole, we are inclined to 
doubt, whether this will bo found the most suitable .mode of 
creating resources fur the Asylum. Although in f^t it 
disposes only of the superfluity, it has the appearance of 
sabtracting from the positive revenues of the 'Deaf 
and Dumb, an institution of conal- merit and claims with 
any other whatdver. The Asylum for the Blind is an 
establishment of too 'much importance- «n'he loft tiius 
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dependent on a precarious contingent, and is worthy, were 
it only in ^n economical point of view, of being placed by 
the State oi% some more secure and ample basis. 

As it is, the want of funds opposes a sensible obstruction 
to its progress. The pressure of the times has made the 
present moment e.Yccedingly unfavourable to personal solici¬ 
tation, although so much has been effected in this way, 
through the liberality of a few individuals, that, as wo 
understand, preparations are now making fur procuring the 
requisite instructors and apparatus, on a moderate and 
somewhat reduced scale. 

As to the comprehensiveness of the scheme of education 
to be pursued at the Asylum, whether it shall embrace 
intellectual culture, or be confined simply to the mechanic 
arts, this must, of course, be ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources. Wo trust, however, it will be 
enabled to adopt the former arrangement, at least so far as 
to afford the pupils an acquaintance with the elemente of 
the more popular sciences. There is such a diffusion of 
liberal knowledge among all classes in thisicountry, that if 
the blind are suffered to go, without any tincture of it, from 
the Institution, they will always, whatever be the skill 
acquired by them in mechanical occupations, continue to 
fool a sense of their own mental inferiority. The con¬ 
nexion of these higher with the more direct objects of the 
Institution will serve, moreover, to give it greater dignity 
and importance. And while it will open sources of know¬ 
ledge from which many may bo in a situation to dci-ive 
permanent consolation, it will instruct the humblest indi¬ 
vidual in what may be of essential utility to him, as 
writing and arithmetic, for example, in his intercourse with 
the world. 

To what extent it is desirable that the Asylum be 
placed on a charitable foundation, is another subject 'of 
consideration. , This, wo believe, is the character of most 
of the establishments in Ejirope. That in Scotland, for 
instance, contains about a hundred subjects, who, with their 
families included, amount to two hundred and fifty souls, 
all supported from the labours of the blind, conjointly with 
the funds of the Institution. This is uifdoubtedly one of 
the noblest and most discriminfiting charities in the world. 
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It secma probable, however, that this is not the plan best 
adapted to our exigencies. We want tiot to ini^ntain the 
‘blind, bat to put them in the way of contributiig to their 
own maintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and 
“board as low as possible, the means of effecting this will bo 
brought within the reach of a largo class of them ; and for 
the rest, it will be obvious economy in the State to provide 
them with the means of acquiring an education at once, '.liat 
may enable them to contribute permanently towanls their 
own support, which in some shape or otlier is now charge¬ 
able on the public. Perhaps, however, some scheme may 
be devised for combining both these objects, if this bo 
deemed preferable to the adoption of either exclusively. 

We are convinced that as far as the Institution is to rely 
for its success on public piitranago, it will not bo dis¬ 
appointed. If once successfully in operation, and brought 
b^oro.the public eye, it cannot fail of exciting a very 
gcnornl sympathy, which in this country has never been 
refused to the calls of humanity. No one, wo think, who 
has visited the similar endowments in Paris or in Edin¬ 
burgh, will easily forget the sensations which ho experienced 
on witnessing so largo a class of his unfortunate fellow- 
creatures thus restored from intellectual darkness to the 
blessings, if we may so speak, of light and liberty, 'There 
is no higher evidence of the worth of the human mind, than 
its oaj Bcity of drawing consolation from its own resources 
under so heavy a privation ; so that it not only can exhibit 
resignation and cheerfulness, but energy to burst the fetterd 
with which it is encumbered. Who could refuse his 
sympathy to the success of tliese efforts,—or withhold from 
uie subject of them the means of attaining bis natural 
level'and usefulness in society, from which circumstances, 
•less favourable to him than to ourselves, have hitherto 
excluded him ? 
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IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA.* 
October, 1829. 

Alvobt as many qualificati&nn may be demanded for a 
perfect historian, indeed the Abbe Mably has enumerated 
as many, as Cicero stipulates for a perfect orator. He must 
be stiiotly impartial; a lover of truth under all circuni- 
Btaiices, and ready to declare it at all hazards ; he must be 
deeply conversant witli whatever may bring into relief the 
character of tho people he is depicting,—not merely with 
their laws, constitution, general resources, and all the other 
more visible parts of the inacbinery of government, but 
with the nicer moral and social relations, the informing 
spirit, which gives life to the whole, but escapes tbe eye of 
a vulgar observer. If bo has to do with other ages and 
nations, he must transpoit himself into them, oxjiatriatiiig 
himself, as it were, from his own, in order to get the veiy 
form and pressure of the times he is delineating. He must 
be conscientious in his attention to geography, chronology, 
Ac., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more than 
one good philosophical history; and, mixed up with all these 
drier details, ho must display the various .powers of a 
novelist or dramatist, throwing his characters into suitable 
lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken and 
maintain an unflagging interest, and diffusing over the whole 
that finished style, without which his work will only become 
a magazine of materials for the more elegant edifices of 
subsequent writers. Ho must be—in short, there is no end 
to what a perfect historian must be and do. It’ is hardly 

o 

* ** A Chranicle of the Conqiiei^ of Granada. By Fray Anton o - 
Agaidds.** 1829,2 volt. 12nio, Philadelphia: Catey, Lea, and Carej. 
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necessary to add, that such a monster never did and never 
will exist. 

But, although we cannot attain t(^ perfect excellence in 
this, or any other science in this world, considerable 
approaches have been made to it. and different individuals 
have arisen at different periods, possessed, in nn eminent 
degree, of some of the principal qualities which go to make 
up the aggregate of the character we have been describing. 
The peculiar character of these quayties will generally be 
determined in the writer by that of the age in which he 
lives. Thus the earlier historians of Greece and Ilomo^ 
sought less to' instruct than to amuse. They filled their 
pictures with dazsiing and seductive images. In their 
researches into antiquity, they were not startled by the 
marvellous, like the more prudish critics of our day, but 
welcomed it as likely to stir the imaginations of their 
leaders. They seldom interrupted the story by impertinent 
rcllaction. They bestowed intinito pains on the costume, 
the style of their history, and, in fine, made everything 
subordinate to tlv: main purpose of conveying an elegant 
and interesting HaiTative. Such was Herodotus, such Livy, 
and such too, the curlier Ohroniclers of Modern Europe, 
whose pages glow with the picturesque and brilliant 
]>agcants of an age of chivalry. These last, as well as 
Herodotus, may bo said to have written in the infancy of 
their nations, when the imagination is more willingly 
addressed than the understanding. Livy, who wrote in a 
riper age, lived nevertheless in a court and a period where 
tranquillity and opulence disposed the minds of men to 
elegant recreation, rather than to severe discipline and 
exertion. 

As, however, the nation advanced in years, or became 
oppressed with calamity, history also assumed a graver 
complexion. Fancy gave way to reflection. The mind, 
no longer invited to rove abroad in quest of elegant and 
alluring pictures, was driven bock U]>on itself, speculated 
more deeply, and sought for support, under the external' 
evils of life, in moral and philosophical truth. Description 
was abandoned for the study of character ; men_ took the 
place of events ;* and the romance was converted into tho 
drama. Thus. it was with Tacitus, who lived under those 
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imperial monsters who turned Romo into a charnel-house; 
and his compact narratives are filled with moral and political 
axioms suftjcicntly numerous to make a volume; and, indeed,' 
Brotier has made one of them in his edition of the historian. 
The same philosophical spirit animates the page of Thucy- > 
didos, himself one of tho principal actors in the long, disas¬ 
trous struggle, that tcrhiiiiated in the ruin of his nation. 

ljut, notwithstanding the deeper and more comprehensive 
thought of these later^ writers, there was still a wide difier- 
cnce between the complexion given to history under their 
hands, and that which it has assumed in our time. We 
would hot be understpod as determining, buF simply as dis¬ 
criminating their relative merits. The Greeks and Romans 
lived when tho world, at least when the mind, was in its 
comparative infancy; when fancy and feeling were most 
easily, and loved most to be excited. They possessed a 
finer Sense of beauty than the modems. They were infi¬ 
nitely more solicitous dhout the external dress, the fipish, 
and all that makes up tho poetry of a composition. Poetry, 
indeed, mingled in their daily pursuits, as v^ell as pleasures; 
it determined their gravest deliberations. The command of 
their armies was given, not to the best general, but oft- 
times to tho most eloquent orator. Poetry entered into 
their religion, and created those beautiful monuments of 
architecture and sculptnie, which the breath of time has 
not tarnished. It entered into their philosophy,—and up 
one confessed its influence more deeply than he who would 
have banished it from his republic. It informed the souls 
of their orators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies, 
which fall lifeless eiioiigb from the stammering tongue of 
the schoolboy, but which once awaked to ecstacy tho living 
populace of Athens. It entered deeply even into tiieir latest 
history. It was first exhibited in the national chronicles of , 
ITomer. It lost little of its colouring, though it conformed 
to the general laws of prpsaic composition, under Herodotus. 
And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober pages of 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The Muse, indeed, was stript 
of her wings. She no longer made her airy excursions into 
the fairy regions of romance. But as she moved along the 
earth, the sweetest wild-fiowers seemed to spring up unbidden 
at her feet. We would not bo understood as implying that 
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-Grecian history was ambitious of florid or meretricious orna¬ 
ment. Nothing could be more simple than its general plan 
• and execution ; far too siiuplc, wc fear, for iini^tion in our 
day. Thus Thucydides,'for cxnuifiTe, distributes his events 
, most inartificially, according to the regular revolutions of 
the seasons: and the rear of every suction is brought up 
with the same eternal repetition ot eras np iroXena irtXtvra 
T^t, tv QuvKvdltris (vvfypuifrf. But in the fictitious spcccjtcs, 
with which he has iliuniineil his narrative, he has left the 
choicest spe'eimens of Attic eloquence ;«and ho elaborated 
his general diction into so high a finish that Demosthenes, 
as is well known, in the hope of catching some of his rheto¬ 
rical graces, thought him worthy of being thrice transcribed 
with his own hand. 

Far different has been the general conception, as well as 
execution, of history by the moderns. In this, however, it 
was occoinmodatod to the o.xigencic8 of their,sitnatioh, and, 
aA tjiCh the ancients, still reflected the spirit of the age. If 
the Greeks lived in the infancy of civilisation, the contem¬ 
poraries of our day may bo said to have reached its prime. 
The same revolution has taken place as in the growth of uu 
individual. The vivacity of the imagination has been 
blunted, but reason is matured. The creilulity of youth 
has given way to habits of cautious inquiry, and sometimes 
to a phlegmatic scepticism. The productions, indeed, which 
first appeared in the doubtful twilight of morning, exhibited 
the love of the marvellous, the light and fanciful sjiirit of a 
green and tender ago. But a new order of things com¬ 
menced, us the stores of classical learning were unrolled to 
the eye of the scholar. The mind seemed at once to enter 
upon the rich inheritance, which the sages of antiquity had 
been ages in accumulating, and to start, as it were, from 
the very point where they had terminated their career. 
Thus rais^ by learning and experience, it was enabled to 
take a wider view of its proper destiny ; to understand that 
truth is the greatest good, and to discern the surest method 
of arriving at it. The Christian doctrine, too, inculcated 
that the end of being was beat answered by a life of active 
usefulness, and not by one of abstract contemplation, or 
selfish indulgenca, or passive fortitude, as variously taught 
by the various sqcts of antiquity. Hence, a new standard 
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of moral excellence was formed. Pursuits were estimated 
by their practical results; and the useful was preferred 
to the ornamental. Poetry, confined to her own sphere,' 
was no longer permittell to mingle in tho councils of philo¬ 
sophy. Intellectual and physical science, ii^tead of floating, 
on vaguo speculation, as with the ancients, was established 
on careful induction and experiment. The orator, instead, 
of fuming himself with the pomp and garniture of verse, 
sought only to acquire greater dexterity in the management 
of tho true weapons of debate. ' The passions were less 
frequently assailed, the reason more. A wider field was 
open to the historian. He was no longer'to concoct his 
narrative, if tho scene lay in a remote period, from tho 
superficial rumours of oral tradition. Libraries wore'to be 
ransacked; medals and monumentsto<be studied ; obsolete, 
manuscripts to be deciphered. Every assertion was to be 
fbrtifibd % an authority. And the opinions of others, instead 
of being admitted on easy faith, wore to be carefully cdllj^ted, 
and the balance of probability struck between them. With 
these qualifications of antiquarian and critic the modern 
historian was to combine that of tho philosopher ; deducing 
from his mass of facts general theorems, and giving to them 
their most extended application. 

By all this process poetry lost much, but philosophy gained 
more. The elegant arts sensibly declined ; but the ynost 
important and recondite secrets of nature were laid open. 
All those sciences which have fur their object tho happiness 
and improvement of the species, the science of government, 
of political economy, of education—natural and experi¬ 
mental science were carried far beyond the boundaries 
which they could possibly have rca^li^ under the ancient 
systems. 

The peculiar forms of historic writing, as it exists with 
the modems, were not fully developed until the last century.' 
It may be well to notice the intermediate shape which it 
assumed, before it reached this period, in Spain and Italy, 
but especially this latter country, in the sixteenth century. 
The Italian historians of that ^ge seemed to have combined 
the ^neralising and reflecting spirit choracteristio of. the 
modems, with the simple and graceful foems of composition, 
which have descended to us from the ancients. Machiavelli, 
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in particular, may remind uh of some recent statue, which 
exhibits all the lineaments and proportions of a ^utenipo- 
'rary, but to which the sculptor has ^iven a sort^f antique 
dignity by cnTcjoping it in the folds of the Roman toga. No 
•one of the Spanish' historians is to be named with him. 
Jfariana, who enjoys among them the greatest celebrity, 
has, it is true, given to his style, both in the Latin and Cas¬ 
tilian, the elegant transparency of an ancient classic, but 
the mass of detail is not quickened by a single spark of phi¬ 
losophy or original- reflection. Mariana Vns a monk ; one 
of a community who have formed the most copious, but in 
many respects the most incom])ctcnt cliFOnicIcrs in the world; 
cut off, ns they are, from all sympathy with any portion of 
tho species, save their own order,—and predisposed by cdu- 
sation to adroit as triltli the grossest forgeries of fanaticism, 
—what can their narrativea be wortlt, distorted thus by 
prejudice and credulity * Tho Aragonese writers' and 
Zurita in particular, though far inferior as to the literary 
execution of their works, exhibit a pregnant thought and 
a manly indcpeniicnce of expression far superior to the 
Jesuit Mariana. 

The Italian historians of the sixteenth century, moreover, 
had the good fortune, not only to have been oyc-witnesscs, 
but to have ]ilaycd prominent parts in the events which they 
commemorated. And this gives a vitality to their touches, 
which is ill vain to be expected from those of a closet politi¬ 
cian. This rare union of public and private excellence 
is delicately intimated in tho inscription on Guicciardini's 
monument, ‘'Cnjus negotium, anotiuni.gioriosius incertum.” 

The personage, by whom the present laws of historic 
composition may be said to have been first arranged into a 
regular system, was Voltaire. This extraordinary genius, 
,whose works have been productive of so much mingled good 
and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humane and 
heneficent disposition. Nowhere is his invective more keenly 
directed thnn'against acts of cruelty and oppression, above 
all, of religious oppression. He lived in an age of crying 
abusea both in church and government. Unfortunately he. 
employed a weapon against' them, whose influence is not to 
bo controllcdr by riie most expert hand. The envenomed 
shaft of irony, not only wounds the member at which it is 
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umed, but diffuses its poison to tlio healthiest and remotest 
regions o£ the bodj. 

The fr^ and yolatilg temper of Voltaire forms a singular' 
contrast with his resolute pertinacity of purpose. Bard, 
philosopher, historian, this literary Proteus animated every, 
shape with the same mischievous spirit of. philosophy. It 
never deserted him, even in the most sportive sallies of his 
fancy. It seasons his Romances, equally with his gravest 
pieces in the Encyclopaedia,—his familiar letters and most 
licentious doggerel, no less than his Histories. The leading 
object of this philosophy may bo defined by the single cant 
phraso, “the abolition of prejudices.” But, in Voltaire, 
prejudices were too often confounded with principles. 

In his Histories he seems over intent on exhibiting, in 
the most glaring colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the 
human race ; in showing the contradiction between pro¬ 
fession and practice ; in contrasting the magnificence of the 
apparatus, with the impotence of the results. The enor- 
inous abuses of Christianity are' brought into juxtaposition 
with the most mcritoriouB features in otl^pr religions ; and 
thus all are reduced to nearly the same level. The credulity 
of one half of mankind is set in opposition to the cunning 
of the other. The most momentous events are traced to the 
most insignificant causes ; and the ripest scheme^ of wisdom 
are shown to have been baffled by the intervention of the 
most trivial accidents. Thus the conduct of the world seems 
to be regulated by chance ; the springs of human action 
are resolved into selfishness; and i-eligion, of whoitever de¬ 
nomination, is only a different form of superstition. It is 
true that his satire is directed, not so much against any par-' 
ticular system, as the vices of that system. * But the result 
left upon the mind is not a whit less pernicious. Ilis philo- '' 
Bophical romance of “Candide,” affords a good exemplifica¬ 
tion of his manner. The thesis of perfect optimism in this 
w«irhi, at which he levels thisyeu despr-it, is manifestly in¬ 
defensible. But then he supports his position with such an 
array of gross and hyperbolical ati-ocitics, without the inter¬ 
vention of a single palliative circumstance, and wijhal in 
such a tone of keen derision, that if any serious impression 
be left on the mind, it can be. no other th&n that of a bale., 
fii] withering,scepticism. The historian rarely so far forgets 
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his philosophy as to kindle into high and generous emotion, 
,tlie glow of patriotism, or moral and religious eAthusiasm. 
And hence too, his style, though always graceful; and often 
seasoned with the snllies of a piquant wit, never rises into 
'eloquence or sublimity. 

Voltaire has been frequently reproached for want of his¬ 
torical accuracy. But if we make duo allowance for j^ic 
sweeping tenor of his reflections, and for the inflnito variety 
of his topics, we shall be slow in 'giving credit to this 
charge.* He was, indeed, oftentimes misled by his invete¬ 
rate Pyrrhonism ; a defect, when carried to the excess in 
which he indulged it, almost equally f&tal to the historian 
with credulity or superstition. His researches frequently 
led him into dark untravellcd regions ; but the aliment 
which be imported thence served only too often to minister 
to his pernicious philosophy. He resembled the allegorical 
ng<inta*of Milton, paving a way across the gulf of Chaos, 
for die spirits of mischief to enter more easily upon the 
earth. 

Voltaire effecMd a no less sensible revolution in the 
structure than 'in the spirit of history. Thus, instead of 
following the natural consecutive order of events, the work 
was distributed., on the principle of a Catalogue rauonne, 
into sectibns arranged acconliug to their subjects, and 
copious dissertations were introduced into the body of the 
narrative. Thus, in his Essai sur les Meeurs, &c., one 
chapter is devoted to letters, another to religion, a third to 
manners, and so on. And in the same way, in his " Age 
of Louis the Fourteenth," he has thrown his various illus¬ 
trations of the policy of government, and of the social habits 

the court, into a detached portion at the close of the 
book. 

This would seem to bo deviating from the natural course 
of things as they occur in the world ; where the multi- 
tariouB pursuits of pleasure and business, the lights and 
shadows, as it were, of life, ore daily intermingled in the 
motley panorama of human existence. But, however 

Indeed Hallun and Werton, the one u diligent s lahooier in the field 
of eivil hiotoi;, u the other has been in litetuv, both bear tetUmonjr to hit 
general veracity. 

v2 
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Artificial tbia division, it enabled the reader to arrive more 
expeditioiulj at tho results, for which alone history is 
valuable, while, at th* same time, it put it in the power 
of tho writer to convoy with more certainty and facility 
his own impressions. 

This system was subsequently so much refined upon, 
that Montesquieu, in his Grandeur et Decadence dee 
liSmains, laid no further stress on historical facts, than 
os they furnished him with illustrations of his particular 
theorems. Indeed, so little did his work rest upon the 
veracity of such facts, that although the industry of 
Nichuhr, or rather 6t Beaufort, has knocked away almost 
all the foundations of early Rome, Montesquieu’s treatise 
remains as essentially unimpaired in credit as before. 
Thus the materials, which anciently formed the body of 
history, now served only as ingredients from which its 
spirit was to be extracted. But this was not always (he 
spirit of truth. And tho arbitnry selection, ns wcdl as 
disposition of incidents, which this new method allowed, 
and the colouring which they were to'receive from the 
author, made it easy to pervert them to the construction of 
the wildest hypotheses. 

The progress of philosophical history is particularly 
observable in Great Britain, where it seems to have been 
admirably suited to tho grave reflooting temper of the 
people. In the graces of narrative, they have ever been 
unequal to their French neighbours. Their ancient 

Chronicles arc inferior in spirit and execution to those 
either of France or Spain. And their more elaborate his¬ 
tories, down to the middle of the eighteenth century, could 
not in any way compete with the illustrious models of Italy. ^ 
But soon after this period, several writers,appeared, ex¬ 
hibiting a combination of qualities, erudition, critioul. penei 
tratien, powers of generalisation, and a political sagacity, 
unrivalled in any other age or country. 

The influence of the new forms of historical composition, 
however, was here, as elsewhere, made too frequently sub¬ 
servient to party and sectarian prejudices. Tory histories 
and Whig histories, Protestant and Catholic histories, 
Buccessively appeared, and seemed to ndutraliso each other. 
The most veneteble traditions were exploded, as nursery 
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tales. The statues deci-ecd by antiquity were cost down; 
and the characters of miscreants, whom the general suffrage 
of mankind had damned to infaro(y,—of a DibnysiuB, a 
Borgia, or a Richard the Third, were now retraced by what 
JoviuB distinguishes as “ the golden pen ’’ of the historian, 
until the reader, bewildered in the maze of uncertainty, is 
' almost ready to join in tho exclamation of Loi'd Orford to 
his son, ** Oh, quote me not history, for that 1 know tc*be 
false ! ” It is remarkable, indeed, Uiat the last-mentioned 
inoiinrch, Richard tho Third, whoso nnuic has become a 
by-word of atrocity, tlic burden of the ballad, and tho moral 
of the drama, should- have been thessuhject of elaborate 
vindication by two eminent writers of tho most opposite 
characters,—the pragmatical Horace Walpole, and the cir¬ 
cumspect and conscientious Sharon Turner. The apology 
of the latter exhibits a technical precision, a severe sc||utiny 
in^ tlie authenticity of records, and a nice balancing of 
contradictory testimony, that give it all tho air of a legal 
investigation. Thus history seems to bo conducted on the 
principles of a judicial pivccss, in which tho writer, as¬ 
suming tho functions of an advocate, studiously suppresses 
whatever may make against his own side, supports himself 
by the strongest array of evidence wliich he can muster, 
discredits, as far as possible, that of the opfiosite party, and 
by dexterous interpretation and ingenious inference, makes 
out the most plausible argument fur his client that the case 
will admit, 

But these, after all, are only the abuses of philosophical 
history ; and tho unseasonable length of remark, into which 
we have been unwarily led in respect to them, may ^ve us 
the appearance of laying on them greater emphasis than 
they actually deserve. There are few writers in any country, 
whose judgment has not been sometimes warped by personal 
prejudices. But it is to the credit of the principal British 
historians, that however they may have been occasionally 
under tho influence of such human infirmity, they have 
conducted their researches, in the main, with equal integrity 
and impartiality. And while they have enriched their 
writings with the stores of a various erudition, they have 
digested from thbse details results of tho most enlarged 
and practical application. History in.thw hands, although 
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it may have lost much of the simplicitj and graphic vivacity 
which it maintained with the ancients, has gained much, 
more in the amount of useful knowledge, and the lessons of 
sound philosophy which it inculcates. 

There is no writer who exhibits more distinctly the full' 
development of the principles of modem history, with all 
its virtues and defects, than Gibbon. His learning was 
fuKy equal to his vast subject. This, commencing with 
expiring civilisation in ancient Rome, continues on until the 
period of its final and perfect resurrection in Italy, in the 
fifteenth ceutury ; and thus may be said to furnish the lights 
which are to guide us through the long interval of darkness 
which divides the old from the modern world. The range 
of his subject was fully equal to its duration. Goths, 
Huns, Tartars, and all the rude tribes of tho north, are 
brought upon the stage, together with the more cultivated 
natives of the south, the Greeks, Italians, and the. intel¬ 
lectual Arab ; and as the scene shifts from one count/y to 
another, we behold its population <lepictod with that pecu¬ 
liarity of physiognomy, and studied jtroprriety of costume, 
which belong to dramatic exhibition. For Gibbon was a 
more vivacious draughtsman than most writers of bis schooL 
He was moreover deeply versed in geography, chronology, 
antiquities, verbal criticism, in short, in all the sciences in 
any way subsidiary to his art. The extent of his subject 
permitt^ him to indulge in those elaborate disquisitions, so 
congenial to the spirit of modem history, on the most 
momentous and interesting topics ; while his early studies 
enabled him to ombcllish the drier details of his narrative, 
with the charms of a liberal and elegant scholarship. 

What then was wanting to this accomplished writer? 
Good faith. His defects were precisely of the class of 
which we have before been speaking, and his most elaborate, 
efforts exhibit too often the perversion of learning and inge¬ 
nuity to the vindication of preconceived hypotheses. He 
cannot, indeed, be convicted of ignorance, or literal inac¬ 
curacy, as he has triumphantly proved in his discomfiture 
of the unfortunate Davis. But his disingenuous mode of 
conducting the argument, leads precisely to the same unfair 
result. Thus, in his celebrated chapter^ on the Progress 
uf Christianity," which he tells us were ** reduced by three 
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Aiicceuivo revisak, from a bulky volumo to thoir prpscnt 
size,” lie has often slurred over in the text such particulars 
as might reflect most credit on the character of tVe religion, 
or shuffled them into a note at the bottom of the page; 
while all that admits of a doubtful complexion in Its early 
propagation is ostentatiously blazoned, and set in contrast 
to the most hmiahlo features of paganism. At the same 
time, by a style of innuendo, that conveys more than merits 
the car,” he has contrived, with lago-like duplicity, to 
hreathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which he dares not 
openly assail. It would be easy to furnish examples of all 
this, were this the place for it. But ^the charges have no 
novelty, and have been abundantly snbstantiateil by others. 

It is a conscqiicnco^of this scepticism in Gibbon, as with 
Voltaire, that his writings are nowhere warmed with a 
generous moral sentiment. The most sublime of all specta¬ 
cles, that of the martyr, who suffers for conscienco* sake, 
and this equally, whether bis creed be founded in truth or 
error, is contemplated by the historian with the smile, or 
rather sneer, of philosophic indifierenee. This is not only 
bad taste, as he is addressing a Christian audience; but he 
thus voluntarily relinquishes one of the most powerful 
engines for the movement of human passion, which is 
never so easily excited as by deeds of suffering, self-devoted 
heroism. 

But although Gibbon was wholly defective in moral 
enthusiasm, his style is vivified by a certain exhilarating 
glow, that kindles a corresponding warmth in the bosom of 
his reader. This may, perhaps, be traced to his egotism, 
or, to speak more liberally, to an ardent attachment to his 
professional pursuits,—and to his inextinguishable love of 
letters. This enthusiasm appears in almost every page 
>of his great work, and enabled him to triumph over all 
its difficulties. It is particularly conspicuous whenever he 
touches upon' Rome, the Alma klater of science, whose 
adopted son he may be said to have been from his earliest 
boyhood. Whenever he contemplates her fallen fortunes, 
he mourns over her with the fond solicitude that might 
become an ancient Roman. And when he depicts her pris¬ 
tine glories, dimly*seen through the mist of so many centu¬ 
ries, he doeq it with such vivid accuracy of conception, that 
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the reader, like the traveller who wanders through the ezca* 
rations of Pompeii, seems to bo gazing on the original^ 
forms anirbrilliant colours of antiquity. 

To Gibbon's egotism,—in its most literal sense,—to his 
personal vanity mar bo traced some of the peculiar defects* 
for which his style is conspicuous. The historian of “ The 
Decline and Foil ” too rarely forgets his own importance in 
tli'ut of his subject. The consequence which ho attaches to 
his personal labours, is sho\vn in a bloated dignity of expres¬ 
sion, and an ostentation of ornament, that contrast whimsi¬ 
cally enough with tho trifling topics and common-place 
thoughts on which, it. the course of his long work, they are 
occasionally employed. lie nowhere moves along with the 
cosy freedom of nature; hut seems to leap, as it were, from 
triad to triad, by a succession of strained convulsive efforts. 
He a^ected, as he tells us, the light festive raillery of Vol¬ 
taire. But his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial hVcnqli- 
mau may remind one, to make use of a homely simile, of 
the ass in .^sop’s fable, who frisked upon his master in 
imitation of the sportive gambols of the spaniel. The first 
two octavo volumes of Gibbon’s History were wi-itten in a 
comparatively modest and unaffected manner, for he was 
then uncertain of the public favour. And, indeed, his style 
was exceedingly coniiuendc<l by the most competent critics 
of that day, as Hume, Joseph Warton, and others, os is 
abundantly shown in their correspondence. But when he 
had tasted tho sweets of popular applause, and had been 
crowned as tho historian of the day, his increased conse¬ 
quence becomes at once visible in the assumed stateliness 
and magnificence of his bearing. But even after this 
period, whenever tho subject is suited to this stylo, and 
when his phlegmatic temper is warmed by those generous 
emotions, of which, as we have said, it was sometimes sub-* 
ceptible, he exhibits his ideas in the most splendid and 
imposing forms of which the English language is capable. 

The most eminent illustrations of the system of historical 
writing, which we have been discussing, tlwt have appeared 
in England, in tho pVesent century, are the works of Mr. 
Hallam ; in which the author, discarding most of the cir- 
tiumstances that go to make up mere ntflrative, emieavours 
to fix the attention of the reader on the more important 
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features of constitutional polity, employing liis wide range 
of materials in strict subordination to tliis purpose. 

But while history has thus been conducted oniAcarly the 
same principles in England for the last century, a new path 
^has been struck out in France, or rather an attom]>t has 
lately been made there to retrace the old one. M. de 
Biirantc, no less estimable as a literary critic than as an 
historian, in the preliminary remarks to his llistoire 4et 
Dues de Bourgogne, considers thc^ draughts of modern 
compilers as altogether wanting in the firacity and fresh¬ 
ness of their originals. They tell the reader how ho should 
feel, instead of making him do so. aThey give him their 
own results, instead of enabling him by a fair delineation of 
incidents to form his own. And while the early chroniclers, 
in spite of their unformed and obsolete idiom, arc stdl read 
with delight, the narratives of the former are too (tften dry, 
l<y>giiid, and uninteresting. He proposes, therefore,* by a 
close adherence to his originals, to extract, as it were, the 
spirit of tl'ieir works, without any affectation, however, of their 
antiquated plirasFulogy ; and to exhibit as vivid and vera¬ 
cious a portraiture as possible of the times he is delineating, 
unbroken by any disciussions or reflections of his own. The 
result has been a work in eleven octavo volumes, which, 
notwithstanding its bulk, has already imsscd iuto four 
editions. 

The two last productions of our countryman, Mr. Irving, 
undoubtedly fall within the class of narrative liistory. To 
this he seems peculiarly suited by his genius, his fine per¬ 
ception of moral and natural beauty, his power of discri¬ 
minating the most delicate shades of character, and of 
unfolding a series of events, so as to maintain a lively 
interest in the reader; and a lactea ubertas of expression 
which can impart a living eloquence oven to the most com¬ 
monplace sentiments. Had the “ Life of Columbus” been 
written by air historian of the other school of which wo have 
been speaking, he would have eidarged with greater cir¬ 
cumstantiality on the system adoptc^ by Ferdinand and 
Isabella for the administratidn of their colonies, and for the 
regulation of trade ; nor would ho have neglected to descant 
on a topic, worn Somewhat threadbare it must be owned, so 
momentous as the moral and political consequences of |}iu 
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diBCOTery of America ; neither would such a writer, in an 
account of the conquest of Granada, have omitted to collect 
such partiWulors as might through light on the genius, social 
institutions, and civil polity of the Spanish Arabs. But all 
these particulars, however pertinent to a philosophical his- 
tory, would have been entirely out of kbeping in Mr. 
Irving’s, and might have produced a disagreeable discord- 
anLo in the general harmony of his plan. 

Mr. Irving has seldom selected a subject better suited to 
his peculiar powers tliat tho conquest of Granada. Indeed, 
it would hardly have been possible for one of his warm 
sensibilities to linger to long among the remains of Moorish 
magnificence, wi^ which Spain is covered, without being 
interested in the fortunes of a people, whoso memory has 
almost passed into oblivion, but who once preserved the 
** sacred flamo,” when it became extinct in every corner of 
Christendom, and whose influcnco is still visible on the 
intellectual culture of Modern Europe. It has been found 
no easy matter, however, to compile a Batisfactory%nd 
authentic account of the Arabians, notwitliotauding that the 
number of their historians, cited by D’llcrbclot and Casiri, 
would appear to exceed that of any European nation. The 
despotic governments of the East have never been found 
propitious to that independence of opinion so essential to 
historical composition; “ ubi sentiro quin volis, et qii» 
sentias dicerc licet.” And their copious compilations, pro¬ 
lific in frivolous and barren detail, are too often wholly 
destitute of the sap and vitality of history. 

The social and moral institutions of Arabian Spain expe¬ 
rienced a considerable modification from her long intercouine 
with the Europeans ; and she offers a nobler field of 
research for tho chronicler, than is to be found in any other 
country of tho Moslem. Notwithstanding this, the Castilian < 
scholars, until of late, have done little towards elucidating 
the national antiquities of their Saracen brethren ; and our 
most copious notices of their political history, until the 
recent posthumous publication of Conde, have been drawn 
from the extracts which M. Cardonne translated from the 
Arabic Manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris.* 

4 

Jf* Since thii article woe written, the defioenqr noticed in the text bat 
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The most iateresting periods o£ the Saracen dominion in 
Spain, are that embraced bj the Empire of the Omeyades 
of Cordova, between the years 755 (vid 1030,—rftid that of 
the Kingdom of Qranada, extending from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the closo of the fifteenth century. The inter¬ 
vening period of thoir existence in the poiiinsula offers only a 
spectacle of inextricable anarchy. The first of these periods 
was that in which the Arabs attained their meridian of Oifta- 
Icnce and power, and in which their general illumination 
affords a striking contrast with the deep barbarism of the 
rest of Europe. But it was that, too, in which their cha¬ 
racter, having lieen but little affected by contact with the 
Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. 
This has never been regarded, therefore, by European 
scholars, as a period of greatest interest in their history, nor 
has it ever, so far as wo are aware, been selected for the 
purposes of romantic fiction. But when their tcrrftories 
beciirae reduced within the limits of Granada, the Moors 
hadidnsensibly submitted to the superior influences of their 
Christian neighbours. Their story, at this time, almunds 
in passages of uncommon beauty and interest. Their wars 
were marked by feats of personal prowess and roniantio 
adventure, while the intervals of pence were abandoned to 
all the licence of luxurious revelry. Their char.ictcr, there¬ 
fore, blending the various peculiarities of Oriental and 
European civilisation, ofrers a rich study for the poet and 
the novelist. As such, it has been liberally employed by 
the Spaniards, and has not been altogether neglected by 
tho writers of other nations. Thus Florian, whose senti¬ 
ments, as well as his style, seem to bo always floundering 
midway betwixt the regions of prose and poetry, has made 
out of the story of this people his popular romance of 
“ Gonsalvo of Cordova." It also forms tho burden of 
an Italian Epic, entitled, II Conquista di Granola by 
Girolamo Gratiani, a Florentine,—much lauded by his 

been supplied, by tlio tmnidation into Englieh of Al-Makicuf'■ " Hoham- 
medan DynosUoa,” with copious notes and illnstnitions by Don Poscual d« 
Gayangos, a scholar whose acute criticism has epabled him to rectify many 
of the errors of his kborious ptedecessors, and whose profound orientiu 
learning sheds a flood m light on both the civil and literary history of ths 
Spanish Arabs.] 
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.countrymen. The ground, however, before the appearance 
of Mr. Irving, had not been occupied by any writer of emi¬ 
nence, iii%he Rriglial^langungc, for the purposes either of 

■ romance or bistoiy. 

,The conquest of Granada, to which Mr. Irving has con-' 
6ned himself, so disastrous to the Moors, was one of the 
most brilliant achievements in the most brilliant period of 
Spanish history. Nothing is more usual than overweening 
commendations of antiquity ; the “ good old times,” whose 
harsher features, like those of a rugged landscape, lose all 
their asperity in the distance. But the period of which we 
are speaking, embraeiiig the reigns of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella, at the closo of the fifteenth and beginning of the six¬ 
teenth centuries, was undoubtedly that in which the Spanish 
nation displayed the fulness of its moral and physical 
energies, when, escaping from the licence of a youthful age, 
it sterns to have reached the prime of manhood, and the 
perfect development of those faculties, whose overstrained 
exertions were soon to be followed by exhaustion and pre¬ 
mature decrepitude. 

The remnant of Spaniards, who, retreating to the moun-' 
tains of tho north, escaped the overwhelming inundation of 
the Saracens at tho beginning of the eighth century, con¬ 
tinued to cherish tho fieo institutions of their Gothic 
ancestors. The “ Fuoro .Inxgo,” tho ancient Visi-Gothio 
code, was still retained by the people of Castile and Leon, 
and limy bo said to form the basis of all their subsequent 
legislation. While in Aragon the dissolution of the primi¬ 
tive monarchy opened tho way for even more liberal and 
equitable forms of government. The independence of cha¬ 
racter thus fostered by the peculiar constitutions of these 
petty states, was still further promoted by the circumstances 
of their situation. Their uninterrupted wars with the 
infidel,—the necessity of winning back from him inch by 
inch, as it were, the conquered soil, required the active co- 
operatitni of every class of the comn:uni‘.y, and gave to the 
mass of tho people an intrepidity, u personal consequence, 
and ati extent of immunities, such as tv ere not enjoyed by 
them in any other Country of Europe. The free cities' 
acquired considerable tracts of tho recdnqiicrcd territory 
rights of jurisdiction over them, and sent their repre- 
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sentatives to Cortes, near a century before a slniilar privi* 
lege was conceded to them in England, Even the peasaiitiy, 
so degraded, at this period, throughout the rest Europe, 
assumed under this state of things a conscious dignity and 
importance, which are visible in their manners at this day ; 
and it was in this class, during the late French invasions, 
that the fire of ancient patriotism revived with greatest 
force, when it seemed almost extinct in the breasts of ^e 
degenerate nobles. 

The religious feeling which mingled* in their wars with 
tbe infidels, gave to their character a tinge of lofty enthu¬ 
siasm. And the irregular nature of ^his warfare suggested 
abundant topics for that popular minstrelsy which nets so 
powerfully on the passions of a people. The poem of “ The 
Cid,” which appeared, according to Sanchez, before the 
middle of the twciftli century, contributed in no slight degree, 
by calling up the most inspiring national recollections, to 
keep alive the generous glow of patriotism. This influence 
is not imaginary, llccren pronounces the “ poems of Homer 
to have been the, principal bond which united the Grecian 
/States.” And every one knows the influence exercised over 
the Scottish peasantry by the Border minstrelsy. Many 
anecdotes might be quoted to show the veneration univer¬ 
sally entertained by the Spaniards, broken, as they were, 
into as many discordant states as ever swarmed over Greece, 
fur their favourite hero of romance and history. Among 
others, Mariana relates one of a king of Navarre, who, 
making an incursion into Castile about a century after the 
warrior’s death, was carrying off a rich booty, when he was 
met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent, with his monks, 
bearing aloft the standard of the Cid, who implored him to 
restore the plunder to the inhabitants from whom he had 
ravished it. And the monarch, moved by the sight of the 
sacred relic, after complying with his request, escorted back 
the banner in solemn procession with his whole army to the 
place of its deposit. 

But while all these circumstances conspired to give an 
uncommon elevation to the character of the ancient Spaniard, 
'even of the humblest rank, and jrhilaithe prerogative of the 
monarch was mere precisely as well as narrowly defined, 
than in most of the other nations of ChrUtendom, .the 
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aristocracy &f the country .was insensibly extending its priri- 
logcs, and laying the foundation of a power that eventually 
oversiiaduv'ed the throne and well nigh subverted the liber¬ 
ties of the state. In addition to the usual enormous immii- 
nities claimed by this order in feudal governments (although 
there is no reason to believe that the system of feudal tenure 
obtained in Castile, as it certainly did in Aragon), they 
et\ipyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their alle¬ 
giance from their sovereign on sending him a formal notice 
of such rcnunciatibn and the sovereign, on his part, was 
obliged to ]>rovido for the security of their estates and fami¬ 
lies as long as they might choose to continue in such overt 
rebellion. These anarchical provisions in their constitution 
did not remain a dead latter, and repeated examples of their 
pernicious application are enumerate<l both by the historians 
of Aragon and Castile. The long minorities, with which the 
latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still farther 
to swell tlio overgrown power of the privileged oi’dcrs ; and 
the violent revolution, which, in 1368, placed the house of 
Trastamarre upon the throne, by impairing the revenues, 
and, consequently, the authority of the Crown, opened the - 
way for the wild uproar which reigned throughout the king¬ 
dom during the succeeding century. Alonso de Palcncia, a 
contemporary chronicler, dwells with melancholy minuteness 
on tho calamities of this unhappy period ; when the whole 
country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch 
openly contemned, the commons trodden in the dust, the 
court become a brathcl, the treasury bankrupt, public faith 
a jest, and private morals too loose and audacious to court 
even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could 
alqne have saved the state in this hour of peril. It effected, 
indeed, a change on tho face of things as magical os that 
produced by the wand of an enchanter in some Eastern tale. 
Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its contrast 
with the turbulent period which preceded it, as the landscape 
glows with redoubled brilliancy when the sunshine has scat¬ 
tered the tempest. Wo shall briefly notice some bf the 
features of the policy by which they effected this change. 

They obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption 
of Jhe improvident grants made by their predecessor; by 



which means an immenso accession of .revenue; which hac 
been squandered ujmn unwortiiy favourites, was brought 
‘back to the royal treasury. They coiupolied ni^ny of the 
nubility to resign, in favour of die GVowu, such of its pos- 
isessions as they had acquired by force, fraud, or intrigue 
during the late season of anarchy. The sou of that gallant 
Marquis Duke of Cadiz, for instance, witlr whom the i-eader 
has become so familiar in Mr. Irving’s Chronicle, was stripp^ 
of liis patrimony of Cadiz, and compelled to exchange it for 
the humbler territory of Arcos, from wliich tho family hence¬ 
forth derived their title. Dy all these expedients, the reve¬ 
nues of the state, at tho demise of Isabella, were increased 
twelve-fold beyond what they had been at the time of her 
accession. They re-org.'iniscd the ancient institution of the 
" Hermandad,”—a very different association under their 
hands from the “ Holy Brotherhood,” which we meet with 
in Gil Bias. Every hundred householders were obliged to 
cqhip and maintain a horseman at their joint expense ; and 
this corps furnished a vigilant police in civil emergencies, 
and an effectual aid in war. It was found, moreover, of 
esiiecial service in suppressing the insurrections and disor¬ 
ders of tlte nobility. They were particularly solicitous to 
abolish the right and usage of private war, claimed by this 
haughty order, compelling them, on all occasions, to refer 
their disputes to the constituted tribunals of justice. But 
it was a eapital feature in tho policy of tho Catholic sove¬ 
reigns to counterbalance tho authority of the aristocracy, by 
exalting, as for as prudent, that of tho commons. In the 
various convocations of the national legislature, or Ooi-tes, in 
this reign, no instance occurs of any city having lost its pre¬ 
scriptive right of furnishing representatives, as had frequently 
happened under preceding munarchs, who, from negligence 
of policy, had omitted to summon them. 

But it would be tedious to go into all tho details of the 
system employed by Ferdinand and Isabella for tho regene¬ 
ration of the decay^ fabric of government;—of their whole¬ 
some regulations for the encouragement of industry; of their 
organisation of a national militia and an efficient marine ; of 
the severe decorum which they introduced within the corrupt 
precincts of the court; of the temporary economy by whioL 
they Qontrolled the public expenditures; and of the munificent 
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patronage whicli they,, or rather their alinoirer on thii 
occasion, tliat most enlightened of bigots. Cardinal Xitnenes, 
dispensedtto science and letters. In short, their sagacious' 
provisions were not merely remedial of former abuses, but 
were intended to call forth all the la^tcnt energies of 
Spanish character, and, with these excellent materials, to 
erect a constitution of government which should secure to 
the nation trnniiiiillity at ii6n%c, and enable it to go forward 
in its ambitious career of discovery and conquest. 

The results weVe ocrtniiily equal to the wisdom of the 
preparations. The first of the series of brilliant enterprises 
wnA the conquest of/he'Moorish kingdom of Granada;— 
those rich and lovely regions of the Peninsula, the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which ho had held for nearly 
eight centuries. This, together with the .subsequent occu¬ 
pation of Navarre by the crafty Ferdinand, consolidated 
the t^rious principalities of t^pain into one monarchy, and, 
by extending its boundaries in the Peninsula to their 
present dimensions, raised it from a subordinate situation 
to the first class of Kuropean powers. ,|rhe Italian wars, 
under the conduct of the ** Great Captain,” secured to Spain 
the more specious, hut less useful acquisition of Naples; 
and fornicd that invincible infantry which enabled Charles 
the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for nearly half a century. 
And, lastly, as if the old world could not afford a theatre 
sufficiently vast for their ambition, Columbus gave a new 
world to Castile and Lewn. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the nation under the . 
Catholic Kings, ns they were called ; it was the season of 
hope and youthful enterprise, when the nation seemed tb be 
■renewing its ancient energies, and to prepare like a giant to 
rtm its course. The modern Spaniard, who casts his eye 
over the long interval that has since elapsed^ during the first 
half of which the nation seemed to waste itself on schemes 
of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and in the latter half 
to sink into a state of paralytic torpor,— the Spaniard, we 
say, who casts a melancholy glance over this dreary interval, 
will turn with satisfaction to the close of the •fifteenth 
century, as the most glorious epoch in the annals of his 
country, ^his is the period to which Mr. Irving has intfo- 
'^oed us in his l^te work. And if his portraiture of the 
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CaAtilian of that day wears somewhat of a romantic and, it 
may be, incredible aspect to those'who contrast it with the 
.present, they must remember, that he is only reviving the 
tints which had faded on the canvaS^of history. But it is 
y.ime that we should return from this long digression, into 
which we have .been led by the desire of exhibiting in 
stronger relief some peculiarities in the situation and spirit 
of the nation, at the period from which Idr. Irving hi<j» 
selected the materials of his last, indeed his lust two 
publications. 

Our author, in his “ Chronicle of Granada," has been but 
slightly indebted to Arabic authorities. Neither Conde 
nor Cardonne lias cApended more than fifty or sixty pages 
on .this humiliating topic. But ample amends have been 
oHbred in the copious prolixity of the Cn.<,tilian writers. 
The Spaniards can boast a succession of Chronicles from 
the period of the great Saracen invasion. Those of a more 
Cbrly dbtc, compiled in rude Latin, arc sufficiently meagre 
and unsatisfactory. But from tho middle of the thirteenth 
century, the stream of history runs full and clear ; and their 
Chronicles,'compoAid in the vernacular, exhibit a richness 
and picturesque'variety of incident that give them incsli- 
iiiable value as a body of genuine historical documents. 
The reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella were particularly 
fruitful in these sources of information. History then, like 
most of the other departments of literature, seemed to be 
in a state of transition,—when the fashions of its more 
antiquated costume began to mingle insensibly with the 
|iecu1iaritics of tho modern ; when, in short, the garrulous ' 
graces of narration wore beginning to he tenipcrqd by tho 
tou^ of grave and philosophical reflection. 

* We will briefly notice a few of the eminent sources from* 
which Mr. Irvii^ has drawn his account of the “ Conquest 
«f Granada.” The first of these is tho Bpistlcs of Peter 
Martyr, an Italian savant, who, having passed over with the 
{Spanish ambassador into Spain, and being introduced into 
the court of Isabella, was employed by her in some important 
embassies. He was person^ly present at several campaigns 
of t|us wA. In his Letters,” he occasionally smiles at 
thejcapriee which had led him to exchange the pen for the 
sword; while his speculations on the events passing before 

a 
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him, being those of n ^cholnr rather than of a soldier, 
afford in tlicir moral complexion a pleasing contrast to the 
dreary details of blood and battle. Another authority is 
the Chronicle of Bc^aldos, a worthy ecclesiastic of that 
period, whoso bulky manuscript, like that of many a betto:i 
writer, lies still engulfed in the dust of somo Spanish 
library, having never been admitted to the honours of the 
^ress. Copies of it, however, are freely circulated. It is 
one of those good-natured gossiping memorials of an 
antique age, alxmnding equally in curious and common¬ 
place incident, told in a way sufHciently prolix, but not 
without con8idcrabl4^,intcrest. The testimony of this writer 
is of particular value, nioreovf>r, on this occasion, from the 
proximity of his residence in Andalusia to those scenes 
which were the scat of the war. llis style ovci'flows with that 
religious loyalty, with which Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned 
the'effusions of Fray Antonio Agapida. Hernando del 
I’ulgnr, another contemporary historian, was tlio Se'erfitary 
and Counsellor of their Catholic majesties, and appointed 
by them, to the post of national Chronicler; an office 
familiar both to the courts of Castile anti Aragon, in which 
latter country, csjiccially, it has been occupied by some of 
its most distinguished historians. Pulgar’s long residence 
at court, his practical acquaintance with affairs, and above 
all, the access which he obtained, by means of his official 
station, to the best sources of information, havo enabled him 
to make his work a rich repository of facts relating to the 
general resources of government, the policy of its adminis¬ 
tration, and, more particularly, the conduct of tho militory 
operations in the closing war of Granada, of which ho was 
himself an eye-witness. In addition to these writers, this 
period has been illumined by the labours of the most cele¬ 
brated historians of Castilo and Aragon, Mariana and 
Zurita ; both of whom conclude their narratives with it} 
the last expanding the biography of Ferdinand aloiio into 
two volumes folio. Besides these, Mr. Irving has devived 
collateral lights from many sources of inferior celebrity, but 
not less unsuspicious credit. So that, in conclusion, not¬ 
withstanding a certain dramatic colouring which Fray 
Agapida’s “ Chronicle " occasionally fre&rs, and notwith¬ 
standing the romantic forms of n style Vthich, to borrow 
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the language of Cicero, seems “ tg flow, as it were, from 
the very lips of the Muses,” wo may honestly recommend it 
as substantially an authentic record of uuo of the most 
interesting, and, as far as English scholars aro coneorned, 
we of the most untravelled portions of Spauisli history. 
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CERVANTES.' 

July, 1837. 

I. 

Thk publication, in this country, of an important Spanish 
classic in the original, with ra'valualtlo'pOmnientary, is an 
event of some nioineut in oiir literary annals, and indicates 
a faniilirtrfty, rapidly increasing, with the beautiful literature 
to which it belongs. It may be received as an omen>fav 9 ur> 
able to the cnii.so of inodorn literature in general, the study 
of which, in all its varieties, may be urged on substantially 
the saihe ^grounds. The growing impcrtanco attached to 
this branch of education is visible in other countries, quite 
as much ns in our own. ■ Tt Is the natural, or rather neces¬ 
sary, result of the changes whicli have taken place in the 
social relations of man, in this revolutionnry age. Formerly 
a nation, pent up within its own barriers, knew less of its 
neighbours than we now know of what is going on in Siam 
or Japan. A river, a chain of mountains, an imaginary 
line oven, parted them as far asunder ns if oceans had rolled 
between. To speak correctly, it was their imperfect civi¬ 
lisation, their igtioranco of the means and the subjects of 
communication, which thus kept them asunder. Now, on. 
the contrary, a change in the domestic institutions of one 
country can hardly be effected without a corresponding, 
agitation in those of its neighbours. A treaty of alliance 
van scarcely bo adjusted without the intervention of a 
general congress. The sword cannot be unsheathed in one 

* “ Bl Ini/enioto Iliddlfio Don Qu^ote do la Mancha, cqmpnCito |mr. 
Mioukl DC Cbhtantss tjAAvsDOA, Nueva Edicion Clliiiica, illuatrada ron 
Nota* Hiitdricat, Grannnatioile* y Critical, por la Arodemia Eapaiiols, aiw 
Individiioa do Ndmero Pellicer, Arrieta, y Clemencin. Enuicndads y cor. 
- sida piir Framciico Sales, A.M., Instructor do Pnutpxs y Espafiol on U 
I'niveoidiul do Harvard, on Cambrijpa, Estodo ids Maisadiuaetts, Nona 
Aoidrira.” '2 volt. 12ino. Bustou, 1836. 
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p^rt of Christendom, without thousands leaping from their 
scabbards in every other. The whole system is bound 
together by as nice sympathies as if animated by a common 
pulse; and the remotest countries ot Europe are brought 
fhto contigtity ns intimate as were in ancient times the 
provinces of a single monarchy. 

This intimate association has been prodigiously increased, 
of late years, by the unprecedented discoveries which scicnc'v 
has made for facilitating intercommunication. The inha¬ 
bitant of Great Britain, that “ ultima Thule ” of the ancients, 
can now run down to the extremity of Italy, in less time 
than it took Horace to go from Romq^to Brundusium. A 
steamboat of fashionable tourists will touch at all the places 
of note in the Iliad and Odyssey, in fewer weeks than it 
would have cost years to an ancient Argonaut, or a crusader 
of the Middle Ages. Every one, of course, tra.vels, and 
almost.overy capital and noted watering-place on the conti¬ 
nent‘swarms with its thousands, and Paris with its tons of 
thousands of itinerant Cockneys, many of whom, perhaps, 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells, in their 
own little island. 

Few of these adventurers are so dull as not to be quick¬ 
ened into something like curiosity, respecting the language 
and institutions of the strange people among whom they are 
thrown ; while the better sort, and more intelligent, are led 
to study more carefully the new forms, whether in arts or 
letters, under which human genius is unveiled to them. 

The effect of all this is especially visible, in the reforms 
introduced into the modern systems of education. In both 
the universities recently established in London, the appa¬ 
ratus for instruction, instead of being limited to the ancient 
tongues, is extended to the whole circle of modern literature; 
and the editorial labours of many of the professors show that 
they do not sleep on their posts. Periodicals, under the 
management of the ablest writers, furnish valuable contri¬ 
butions of foreign criUcism and intelligence ; and regular 
Instories of the various continental literatures, a department 
in which-the English are singularly barren, are understood 
to be now in actual preparation. 

But, although barren of literary, the English have made 
important contributions to the political history of the eon^i- 
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nontal natious. That of* Spain has employed some of their 
best writers, who, it must be admitted, however, have con¬ 
fined themselves so fai^to the foreign relations of tlie country, 
as to have loft the domestic in comparative obscurity. Thii^, 
Bobortson’s great work is quite as much the history of 
Europe, as of Spain, under Charles tho Fifth ; and Watson’s 
** Beign of Philip the Second ” might with equal propriety 
be styled “ The War of the Netherlands,” which is its 
principal burden. 

A few works recently published in the United States, 
have shed far more light on tho interior organisation and 
intellectual culture tof tho Spanish nation. Such, for 
example, are the writings of Irving, whose gorgeous colour¬ 
ing reflects so clearly tho chivalrous splendours of the 
fifteenth century ; and the travels of Lieut. Slidell, pre¬ 
senting sketches equally animated of the social aspect oi 
that most picturesque of all lands, in the present century. 
In Mr. Cushing’s “ Beminiscenocs of Spain,” we ■find, 
mingled with, much characteristic fiction, some very labo¬ 
rious inquiries into curious and rcconditcc points of history. 
In tho purely literary department, Mr. Ticknor’s beautiful 
lectures before the classes of Harvard University, still in 
manuscript, embrace a far more extensive range of criticism 
than is to be found in any Spanish work ; and display, at 
the same time, a degree of thoroughness and research, 
which tho comparative paucity of materials will compel us 
to look for in vain in Bouterwek, or Sismondi. Mr. Ticknor’a 
successor. Professor Longfellow, favourably known by other 
compositions, has enriched our language with a noble version 
of the “ Coplas de Manrique,” the finest gem, beyond all 
comparison, in tho Castilian verso of tho fifteenth century. , 
We have also read with pleasure a clever translation of 
Quevedo’s “Visions,” no very easy achievement, by Mr,, 
Elliot, of Philadelphia ; though the translator is wrung in 
supposing his the first English version. The first is as old 
as Queen Anne’s time, and was made by the famous Sir 
Boger I’Estrange. To close the account, Mr; Sales, the 
venerable instructor in Harvard College, has now given, far 
the first time in the Now World, an elaborate edition of the 
prince of Castilian classics, in a form which may claim, to a 
certain extent, the merit of originality. 
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\Ve shall postpone the few rcniacks we have to make on 
this edition, to the close of our article ; oiid, in the mean 
time, we propose, not to give the lif; of Cervantes, hut to 
UStico such points ns are least familiar in his literary 
history, and especially in regard to the composition and 
puhlication of his great work, tho Don Quixote ; a work 
which, from its wide and long-established popularity, may 
be said to constitute part of the litcnaturc, uot merely .«f 
Spain, but of every country in Europe. 

Tho age of Cervantes was that of Philip the Second, 
when the Spanish monarchy, declining somewhat from its 
palmy state, was still making extraori^nary efforts to main¬ 
tain, and even to extend its already overgrown empire. Its 
navies were on every sea, and its armies in every quarter of 
the Old World, and in the New. Arms was the only pro- 
fes.sion worthy of a gentleman ; and there was scircely a 
wyitcB of any eminence, certainly no bunl, of tho ago,* who, 
if lib were not in orders, had not borne arms, at soiiio 
period, in the service of his country. Cervantes, who, 
though ])Oor, wtw born of an aiieieiit family (it must go 
hard with a Castilian, who cannot make out a pedigree for 
himself), had a full mi‘asure of this ehivalrons spirit, and, 
during the first half of liis life, we. dud him in the midst of 
all tho stormy and disastrous seeiies of tlic iron trade of 
war. Ills lovo of the military profession, <*ven after tho 
loss of his hand, or of tlic use of it, for it is uiicertuin 
which, is suflieicut proof of his adventurous spirit. In tho 
course of his checkered career, he visited tho principal 
countries in tho Mediterranean, and passed five years in 
mclanehoiy captivity at Algiers. Tho time was not lost, 
however, which furnislied his keen eye with those glowing 
pictures of Moslem luxury and magniticence, with which he 
has enriched his.pages. After a life of unprecedented 
hardship, he returned to his own country, covered witli 
laurels and scars, with very little money in his pocket, but 
with plenty of that experience which, regarding him os u 
novelist, might be considered his stock in trade. 

The poet moy draw from tho depths of his own fancy ; 
the scholar from his library ; but tlie projicr study of the 
dramatic writer, bhetber in verse or in ]>rnBO, is man;— 
man, as he exists in society. He who would faithfqlly 
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depict human character, cannot study it too nearly and 
variously. He must sit down, like Scott, by the fireside of 
the peasant, and listep to the *' auld wife's ” tale ; he must 
preside with Fielding at a petty justice sessions, or share 
with some Squire VVestern in the glorious hazards of a fox'^ 
hunt; ho must, like Smollett and Cooper, study the 
mysteries of the deep, and mingle on the stormy element 
IVself with the singular beings whose destinies ho is to 
describe; or, like Cervantes, he must wander among other 
races and in other climes, before his peiieil can give those 
clianicieon touches which reflect the shifting many-coloured 
hues of actual life. |:IIe may, indeed, like Rousseau, if it 
were possible to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thoughts 
inward, and draw from the depths of his own soul ; but ho 
would sec there only his own individual passions and preju¬ 
dices ; and the portraits he might sketch, however various 
in subordinate details, would bo, in their chamcbsristic 
features, only the reproduction of himself. lie might, in 
short, bo a poet, a philosopher, but not a painter of life and 
maiincrs. , 

Cervantes had ample means for pursuing the study of 
human character, after his return to Spain, in the active 
life which engaged him in various parts of the country. 
In Andalusia he might have found the models of the 
sprightly wit, and delicate iron}', with which ho has seasoned 
his fictions ; in Seville, in particular, he was brought in 
'!ontaet with the fry of small sharpers and pickpockets, who 
make so respectable n figure in his picaretco novels ; and 
in La Mancha, he not only found the geography of his Don 
Quixote, but that whimsical contrast of pride and poverty 
in the natives, which has furnished the outlines of many a 
broad caricature to the comic writers of Spain. 

During ail this while, he had made (limself known only 
by his pastoral fiction, the “ Galatea,” a beautiful specimen 
of an insipid class; which, with all its literary merits, 
afforded no scope for the power of depicting humati 
character, which he possessed, perhaps unknown to himself. 
He wrote, also, a good number of plays, all of which exce]»t 
two, and these recovered only at the close of the last 
century, have perished. One of these, “ The Siege of 
^inantia," displays that truth of drawing, and strength of 
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eoloni, which mark the conBummate Ai-tist. It wna not until 
he had reached his fifty-seventb year, tliat he completed the 
first Part of liia great work, the Don^Quixote. The most 
celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, soom 
At have been the production of the later period of life. 
Fielding was between forty and fifty, when ho wrote “ Tom 
Jones.” Kiebardson was sixty, or very near it, when he 
wrote “ Clarissa.” And Scott was some years over forty, 
when he began the scries of the Waverley novels. The 
world, the school of the novelist, cannot bd run through like 
the terms of a university, and the knowledge of its manifold 
varieties must be the result of long am^diligent training.' 

Tho First Part of the Quixote was begun, ns the author 
tells us, in a prison ; to which ho had been brought, nut by 
crime or debt, but by some offence, probably, to the worthy 
people of La Mancha. It is not tho only work of genius, 
which Jias struggled into being in such unfavourable 
quaVtcrs. “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the most popular, 
probably, of English fictions, was composed under similar 
circumstances. Byt we doubt if such brilliant fancies, and 
such flashes of humour ever lighted up tho walls of the 
prison-house, before the time of Cervantes. 

The First Part of tho Don Quixote was given to the 
))ublic in ltiO.5. Cervantes, when the time arrived for 
launching his satire against the old deep-rooted prejudines 
of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as well he might, 
as little less rash than his own hero’s tilt against the wind¬ 
mills. He sought, accordingly, to shield himself under the 
cover of a powerful name and asked leave to dedicate the 
book to a Castilian Grandee, the Duke de Bejar. The 
j^lukc, it is said, whether ignorant of the design, or doubting 
the success of the work, would have declined ; but Cervantes 
,jrged him first to peruse a single chapter. The audience 
summoned to sit in judgment, were so delighted with tho 
first pages, that they would not abandon the novel, till they 
had lieord the whole of it. The duke, of course, without 
further hesitation, condescended to allow his name to be 
inserted in this passport to immortality. 

There is nothing very improbable in the story. It 
reminds one of a*Bimilar experiment by St. Pierre, who 
submitted his manuscrint of *' Paul and Virginia” to ,a 
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circle of French litter«te.urs, Moiia. and Mnd. Nccker, the 
Abbu Guliaiii, Thomas, Buifon, and some others, all wits of 
the first water in th^ metropolis. Hoar the result, in the 
words of his biographer, or rather his agreeable translator: 

At first the author was heard in silence, by degrees th£ 
attention grow languid, they began to whisper, to gape, 
and listened no longer. M. de Buffon looked at his watch, 
*bnd called for his horses. Those near the door slipped out; 
Thomas went to sleep ; M. Ncekor laughed to see ,the ladies 
weep ; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare 
to confess that they had been interested. The rending 
being finished, notlung was praised. Mad. Neeker alone 
eiticised the conversation of Paul and the old man. This 
fnoral appeared to her tedious and common-place ; it broke 
the action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of glass of 
iced vsdter. M. de St. Pierre retired in a state of inde- 
scrilmblc depression, lie regarded what had passed ns,his 
sentence of death. The effect of his work on an audience 
like that to which ho had read it, left him no hope fur the 
future.” Yet this work was Paul and Virginia,” one of 
the most pojndar books in the French language. So much 
for criticism ! 

The truth seems to he, that tlie ,{udgnicnt of no private 
circle, however well <|ualitie<l by taste and talent, can afford 
a sure prognostic of that of the great ])ublic. If tho manu¬ 
script to h(> criticised is our friend’s, of course the verdict is 
made up before perusal. If some great man modestly sues 
for our approbation, our seIf-coni]tlnccncy has been too much 
Battered for us to withhold it. If it be a little man (and 
St. Pierre was but a little niuii at that time), our prejudices, 
the prejudices of ]ionr liimian nature, will bo very apt tp 
take ail opposite direction, lie the cause what it may, 
whoever rests his hopes of public favour ou tho smiles of 
a coterie, rttiis the risk of finding himself very unpleasantly 
mideccived. Many a trim bark, which has flaunted gaily 
in a summer lake, has gone to pieces amid tho billows and 
breakers of tho rude ocenn. 

Tho prognostic in.tho case of Cervantes, however, proved 
more correct. His work produced nn instantaneous effect 
on the community. He had struck a hote which found an 
•cho in every bosom. Four editions were published in the 
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(tourse of the first year ; two in Madrid, one at Vulciicia. 
and another at Lisbon. 

This success, almost unexampled v any ngc, was still 
more extraordinary in ono in which the reading public was 
Comparatively limited. That the book found its way speedily 
into the very highest circles in the kingdom, is evident from 
the well-known exclamation of Philip the Third, when he saw 
a student laughing immoderately over some vobimo : “ The' 
man must bo either out of his wits, or reading Don Quixote.” 
Notwithstanding this, its author felt none*of that sunshine 
of royal favour, which would have been so grateful in his 
necessities. 

The period was that of the golden prime of Cnstiiinn 
literature. But the monarch on the throno, one of the 
ill-starred dynasty of Austria, would hare been better suited 
to the darkest of the Middle Ages. Ills hours, divided 
bukwccD his devotions and his debaucheries, left nothing to 
8parC*for letters ; and his minister, the arrogont Duke of 
Lcrma, was too much absorbed by his own selfish, though 
shallow schemes of* policy, to trouble himself with ruinniiee 
writers, or their satirist. Cervantes, however, hatl enfered 
on a career which, as he intimates in some of his ver.>-es, 
might lead to fame, but not to furliinc. Happily ho did 
not compromise his fame, by preci]>itatiug the execution of 
bis works from motives of temporary profit. It was not 
till several years after the ]>iibIicatioii of the Don Quixote, 
that he gave to the world his Bxcmjdary Novels, ns he 
Called them ; fictions which, differing from anything before 
known, not only in the Castilian, but, in some rcsjiccts, in 
any other literoture, gave ample scope to his dramatic 
Iplcnt, in the contrivance of situations, and the nice delinea¬ 
tion of character. These works, whose diction was uiicoui- 
juonly rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but bo led to in<piirc, why, with such success 
ns an author, he continued to be so straitened in his cir¬ 
cumstances, ns he plainly iiitimatcs was the case, more than 
once in his writings. From tlie Don Quixote, notwithstanding 
its great run, he probably received little, since he had parted 
with the entire copyright before publication, when the work 
was regarded as dh experiment, the result of which was 
quite doubtful. It is not easy to explain the difficulty. 
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when his bucccss as an nntiior had been so completely 
established. Cervantes intimates his dissatisfaction, in 
more than ono placq in his writings, with tlio booksellen) 
themselves. “ What, sir! ” replies an autlior introduced 
into his Don Quixote, “ would you have mo sell the profit 
of my labour to a hooksellor, for three innravedis a sheet ? 
for that is the most they will bid, nay, and expect, too, 1 
''should thank them for the offer.” This burden of lamenta¬ 
tion, the alleged illiberality of the publisher towards the 
poor author, is os' old as the art of bookinaking itself. But 
the public receive tho account from the party aggrieved 
only. If the bookseller rc|>urtcd his own case, we should, 
no doubt, have a different version. ' If Cervantes was in the 
right, the trade in Castile showed a degree of dexterity in 
their proceedings, which richly entitled them to tho pillory. 
In one of his tales, we find a certain liceiitiato eoniplaiuing 
of tho tricks and deceptions they put upon »ii ,author, 
when they buy a copyright from him ; and still nioi>3,'the 
manner in which they cheat him, if ho prints tlte book at 
his own charges ; since nothing is murp common than for 
them to agree for fifteen hundred, and have privily perhaps 
as many as three thousand thrown off', one half, at the 
least, of which they sell, not for his profit, but their own.” 

Tho writings of Cci'vantes appear to have gained him, 
however, two substantial friends in Cabra, Count of Lemos, 
and the Archbishop of Toledo, of tho ancient family of 
Rojas ; and tho patronage of these illustrious individuals 
has been nobly recompensed, by having their names fur ever 
associated with the imperishable productions of genius. 

There was still one kind of patronage wanting in this 
early age; that of a great enlightened community ; tho 
only patronage which can be received, without some sense of 
degradation, by a generous mind. There was, indeed, ono 
golden channel of public favour, and that was the tiieatre'. 
The drama has usually flourished most at the period when a 
nation is beginning to taste the sweets of literary culture. 
Such was the early part of the seventeenth contuiy in 
Europe; the age of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher in 
England ; of Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the wits who first 
successfully wooed tho comic muse of 'Italy; of the great 
jCorncille, some years laterj in France ; and of that miracle. 
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or rather “ monster of nature,” a« Corraiitcs styled him, 
Lope de Vega, in Spain. Theatrical exhibitions are a com- 
hination of the material with the iutcl]pctual ; at which the 
ordinary spectator derives less pleasure, probably, from the 
beautiful creations of the poet, than from the scenic decora¬ 
tions, music, and other accessories which address themselves 
to the senses. The fondness for spectacle is characteristic 
of an early period of society ; and the theatre is the mosf' 
brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and 
refinement, men become less open to, or^ at least, loss de¬ 
pendent on the pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoy¬ 
ment in more elevated and purer sour<V!S. Thus it is that, 
instead of 

" Swc»tin|T in the crowded tlieatre, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both onr sides,*’ 

as’tlie sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, 
enjoying the pleasures of fiction arouud our own firesides, 
and the poem or the novel takes the pl&co of the acted 
drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly be 
lamented, as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in 
the garden of literature. But it must bo admitted to be 
both a symptom and a necessary consequence of tho advance 
of civilisation. 

The popularity of the stage at the penod of which we arc 
speaking, in Spain, was greatly augmented by the personal 
influence and reputation of Lope dc Vega, the idol of his 
countrymen, who threw ofit the various inventions of liis 
genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers 
credibility. It is impossible to state the results of his 
labours in any form that will not powerfully strike the ima¬ 
gination. Thus, he has left 21,300,000 verses in print, 
besides a mass of manuscript. lie furnished the theatre, 
according to the statement of his intimate friend, Montalvan, 
with 1800 regular plays, and 400 autos or religious dramas 
—all acted. He^composed, according to hie own statement, 
more than 100 oomedies in the almost incredible space of 
twenty-four hours each ; and a comedy averaged between two 
Md throe thousand verses, great part of them rhymed, and 
interspersed with sonnets, and other more difiicult forms of 
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Versification. Ho lived seventj-two years ; and supposing 
him to have employed fTfty of that period in composition, 
nlthougli he filled a variety of engrossing vocations during 
that tinio, he must liave averaged a play a week, to say 
nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto, of misccllanoouf^ 
works, iniduding five epics, written in his leisure moments, 
and all now in print! 

The only achievements we can recall in literary history, 
bearing any rescmblnnce to, though falling for short of this, 
are those of our iUustrious contempornry, Sir Walter Scott. 
Tlic complete edition of his works, recently advertised by 
Murray, with the addition of two volumes, of which Murray 
has nut the copyright, probably contains ninety volumes 
small octavo. To these should further be added a large 
supply of matter for “ The Edinburgh Annual Register,” as 
well as other anonymous contributions. Of those, forty- 
oiglft volumo.s of novol-s, and twenty-one of history and 
iiiography, were jiroduced between 1814 and 1831. pr in 
seveiiteeii years. Those w<iuld give an average of four 
volumes a yenr,*or one for every threo months during the 
whole of that period ; to which must bo added twciity-one 
volumes of poetry and prose, previously published. The 
mere mechanical execution of so much work, both in his 
case and Lope de Vega’s, would seem to bo scarcely possible 
in the limits assigned. Scott, too, was as variously occu¬ 
pied in other ways as his Spanish rival; and probably, from 
the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger portion 
of his time in no iitcrary occunatioii at all. 

Notwithstanding we have amused ourselves at the expense 
of the reader’s patience perhaps, with these calculations, 
this certainly is not the standard by which we should recom¬ 
mend to estimate works of genius. Wit is not to 1>o 
measured, like broadcloth, by the yard. Easy writing, as 
the adage says, and ns we all know, is apt to be very hanl 
reading. This brings to our recollection a conversation, in 
the presence of Captain Basil llnll, in which some allusion 
having been made to the astonishing amount of Scott’s daily 
composition, the litcrory Argonaut remarked, “ There* was 
nothing astonishing in all that; and that he did as muen 
himself, nearly every day, before breakfast.” Some one 
of the .company unkindly asked, “ whether he thought the 
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ipialitv vrnB the name.” It is the quality, undoubtedly, 
• hicli' makes the difference ; anJ, in this view, Lope do 
Vega’s miracles lose much of their effect. Of all his multi¬ 
tudinous dramas, one or two only rettiin possession of the 
stage ; and few, very few, are now oven read. Ilia facility 
of composition was like that of an Italian improvisatore, 
whose fertile fancy easily clothes itself- in verse, in a lan¬ 
guage the vowel terminations of which afford such a, 
plenitude of rhymes. The Castilian presents even greater 
facilities for this than the Italian. Lopt; de Vega was an 
improvisat<»rc. 

With all his negligences and defects, however, Ijopo’s 
interesting intrigues, easy sprightly diaTogue, infinite variety 
of inventions, and the breathless rapidity with which they 
followed one another, so dazzled and bewildered the imagi¬ 
nation, that he completely controlled the public, and became, 
in the words of Cervantes, “ sole monarch of the stage.” 
Tire pifblic repaid him with such substantial gratitude ns has 
never been shown, probably, to any other of its favourites. 
His fortune, at one time, although ho was careless of his 
expenses, amoiintcTl to one hundred thousand ducats, equal, 
probably, to between seven and eight hundred thousand 
dollars of the present <lay. In the same street in which 
dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, whi>, amidst the caresses 
of the groat, and the lavish smiles of the public, could 
complain that his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, 
struggling under adversity, or at least earning a painful 
subsistence by the labours of his immortal pen. What a 
contrast do these pictures present to the imagination ! If 
the suffrages of a t'9terie, as wo have said, afford no warrant 
for those of the public, the example before us proves that 
she award of one’s contemporaries is quite as likely to be set 
aside by posterity. Lope de Vega, who gave his name to 
•his age, has now fallen into neglect, even among his coun¬ 
trymen ; while the fame of Cervantes, gathering strength 
with time, has become the pride of his own nation, m his 
works still continue to be the delight of the whole civilised 
world. 

However stinted may have been the recompense of his 
deserts at home, it ,is gratifying to observe how widely his 
fame was diffused in his own lifetime, and that in foreign 
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dbuntricB at least hc^ enjoyed the full consideration to 
. which he was entitled. An interesthig anecdote, illustrating 
this, is recorded, which, as wo have never seen it in Eng- 
dish, we will lay before ,the reader. On occasion of a visit 
made by the Archbishop of Toledo to the French araba*;- 
sador, resident at Madrid, the prelate’s suite fell' into 
conversation with the attendants of the minister, in the 
course of which Cervantes was mentioned. The French 
gentlemen expressed their unqualified admiration of his 
writings, specifying the (lalatca, Don Quixote, and the 
Novels, which, they said, were read in all the countries 
round, and in Franco particularly, where there were some 
who might be said to know them actually by heart. They- 
intimated their desire to become personally acquainted witli 
so eminent a man, and asked many questions respecting 
his present occupations, his circumst'iiiccs, and way of life. 
To all this the Castilians could only reply, that he- had 
homo arms in the service of liis country, and was now'old 
and poor. “ What! ” exclaimed one of the strangers, 
“ is Sefior Cervantes not in gohd circumstances ? Why 
is he not niaintaineil, then, out of the public treasury 
“ Heaven forbid,” rejoined another, “that his necessities 
should he ever relieved, if it is these which make him 
write ; since it is his poverty that makes the world rich.” 

There arc other evidences, though not of so pleasing a 
character, of the eminence which he had reached at home, 
in the jealousy and ill will of his brother poets. The Cas¬ 
tilian ]K>cts of that day seem to have possessed a full 
inensuro of that irritability which has been laid qt the door 
of all their tribe, since the days of ILoroho : and the freedom 
of Cervantes’s literary criticisms, in his Dun Quixote and 
other writings, though never personal in their characte'r, 
brought down on his head a storm of arrows, some of which, 
if not ilhiit with ranch force, were at least well steeped iii 
venom. Lope do Vega is even said to have appeared 
among the assailants; and a sonnet, stil) preserved, is 
currently imputed to him, in which, after much eulogy on 
.Uunself, he predicts that the works of his rival will find 
their way' into the .kennel. But the author wf this bad 
prophecy, and worse poetiy, could nover have been the 
great Lope, who showed, on all occasions, a* generous spirit. 
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and wboae literary success must have made such an assault 
unnecessary, and in the highest degree uninaiily. On the 
bODtrary, we have evidence of a veiy ditfcrciit ft'eling, iji 
the homage which he renders to the merits of liis iiiustrioiis 
contemporary, in more tliah one passage' of his acknow¬ 
ledged works; especially in his “Laurel de Apolo,” in 
which ho cunclndes his poetical panegyric with the following^ 
touching conceit: 

" Porquo se diga qne ana msiio licKda, 

Pudo dar li su dueno ctL-iiia vidii."- 

This poem was published by Lope' in 1C30, fourteen 
years after the deatli of his rival ; notwitbstunding, Mr. 
Lockhart informs his readers, in his biographical itruface to 
the Don Qui.xote, tlnit “ Lope de Vega was dead (IG15,) 
there was no one to divide ^with ('ervaiitcs the litefary 
empiijj’of hisVouiitry.” 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1GI.G, (for 
Cervantes, like most other celebrated novelists, found it 
difficult to conceiitilitc his c.vpansivc vein within tlio com¬ 
pass of dramatic rules,) the public was infornicd that “Dun 
Quixote was already booted,” Aud prepnriiig«ft>r another 
sally. It may seem strange, that the author, considering 
the great popularity of his hero, had not sent him on his 
adventures btsforc. But he had pruhabiy regarded them 
as already tci minated ; ami he had good reason to do so, 
since every incident in the F irst Part, as it has been styled 
only since the ]>ublication of the Second, is complete iu 
itself, and the Dun, although not actually killed on the 
stage,Is noticed as dead, and his epitaph transcribed fur the 
reader. However this may be, the immediate execution of 
his purpose, so long delayed, was, precipitated by an event, 
equally unwelcome aud unexpected. This was thc'tTuntinu- 
ation of his work by another hand. 

The author’s .name, his nom de gverre, was Avcllaneda. 
a native of Tordesillas. Ad^ting Ihe original idea of 
Cervantes, he goes forward, with the same charadterap * 
through similar scenes of eomic extravagance, in the course 
of which he perpetrs^s sundry plagiarisms from the First 
Port, and has some incidents so much resdnlhling those in 
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the Second Part, already written by Cervantes, that it has 
been supposed he must have had access to his manuscript. 
It is more probable, As the resemblance is but general, that 
he obtained his Jknowledgo through hints which may have 
fallen, in conversation, from Cervantes, in the progress of 
his own work. The spurious continuation had sgmo little 
.merit, and attracted, probably, some interest, as any work, 
conducted under so popular a name, could not have failed 
to do. It was, hpwever, on the whole, a vulgar perform¬ 
ance, thickly sprinkled with such gross scurrility and 
indecency, as was too strong, even Ibr the palate of that 
not very fastidious age. The public feeling may be gathered 
from the fact, that tho author did not dare to depart from 
his incognito, and claim the honours of a trimnph. The 
most diligent inquiries have established nothing further than 
that ho was an Aragonese, judging from his diction, and 
from tlie complexion of certain passages in the work pi;ob- 
ably an ecclesiastic, and one of the swarm of smalt dkamo- 
tists, who felt themselves rudely handled by the criticism of 
Cervantes. The work was subsequci.tiy translated, or 
rather paraphrased, by Lc >^agc, who has more than once 
given a substantial value to gems of little price in Castilian 
literature, by the brilliancy of his setting. Tho original 
work of Avcllancda, always deriving an interest from the 
circumstances of its production, has been reprinted in the 
present century, and is not difficult to be met with. To 
have thus coolly invaded an author’s own property, to have 
filched from him tho splendid, though unfinished creations 
of his genius, before his own face, and while, as was pub¬ 
licly known, ho was in the very process of completing them, 
must bo admitted to be an act of ucblushing effronter}', not 
surpassed in the annals of literature. 

Cervantes was much annoyed, it appears, by tho circum,- 
stance. Tho coutiiiuation of Avcllanedn reached him, 
probably, when on the fifty-ninth chapter of his Second 
Part. At least, from that time, ho begins to discharge his 
gall on the head of the offender, who, it should be added, 
had consummated bis impudence by sneering, in his intro¬ 
duction, at the qualifications of Cervantes. The best retort 
of the latter, however, was the wblication of his own book, 
which followed at the close of 1615. 
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The English novelist. Richnrdsen, experienecd a treat- 
nient not unlike that of the Castilian. His popular storj 
of Pamela was continued by another and very inferior hand, 
under the title of “ Pamela in High Lifo.J’ The circum¬ 
stance prompted Richardson to undertake the contiiiuatiuii 
himself; and it turned out, like most others, a decided 
failure. Indeed, a skilful continuation seems to he the 
most difficult work of art. The lirst effort of the author 
breaks, as it were, unexpectedly on the pi^blic, taking their 
iudgments by surprise, and by its very success creating 
a standard, by which the author himself is suhscquently to 
be tried. Before, he was compared With others, lie is 
now to bo compared with himself. The public expectation 
has been raised. A degree of exccllcnco^ which might 
have found favour nt first, will now sc.xivcly ho tolerated. 
It will not even suffice for him to maintain his own h^'cl. 
He.must rise above himself. Thu rendor, in the mean¬ 
while,* has naturally filled up the blank, ninl insensibly con¬ 
ducted the characters and the story to a tcniiination, in his 
own Wivy. As the reality seldom keeps ])ace with the 
ideal, the author’s c.\ccution will hardly come up to the 
imaginations of his renders ; nt any rate, it will differ from 
them, and so far he dis])lcasiiig. We experience something 
of this disappointment, in the dramas borrowed from popiilur 
novels, where the development of the characters by thc! 
dramatic author, and thc new direction given to the original 
story in his hands, rarely fail to offend thc taste and pre¬ 
conceived ideas of the spectator. To feel thc force of this, 
it is only necessary to see thc Guy Manncring, Rob Roy, 
and other plays, dramatised from thc Waverlcy Novels. 

•Some part of thc failure of such continuations is, in; doubt, 
fairly chargeable, in most instances, on the author himself, 
^ho goes to his new task with little of his primitive buoy¬ 
ancy and vigour. Ho no longer feels the same interest in 
his own labours, which, losing their freshness, have become 
as familiar to his imagination os a thrice-told talc. The 
new composition has, of course, a different complexion from 
the former, cold, stiff, and disjointed, like a bronze statue, 
whose parts have been separately put together, instead of 
being cast in one niould, when the whole metal was in a 
state of fusion. 

H 3 
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Tbo continuation of CbrTantcs forms a splendid exception 
to the general rule. Tlie popularity of his First Part had 
drawn forth ahundnncfo of criticism, and ho availed himself 
of it, to correct somo material blemishes in the design of the 
Second ; while an assiduous culture of the Castilian enabled 
him to enrich his style with greater variety and beauty. 

» He had now roivehed tlio zenith of his fame ; and the 
profits of his contiiuintion may have relieved the pecuniary 
einbarrassmcuts jinder which ho had struggled. But he 
was nut long to enjoy his triumph. Before liis death, whiL*h 
took place in the following year, be completed his ronianco 
of “ Pcrsiles and Sigisiiiunda,” the dedication to which, 
written a few days before his death, is strongly characteris¬ 
tic of its wrjtcr. It is addressed to his old ]intron, the 
\londe de Leiuos, then absent from the country. After 
.«ayi.ig, in the words of the old Spanish proverb, that he 
had •* one foot in the Himip," in allusion to the distant 
journey, on which ho was soon to sot out, he adds, ** \ ester- 
day I received the extreme unction, but now that the 
shadows of death are closing around mep 1 still cling to life, 
from the love of it, as well as from the desire to holiuld 
you again. But if it is decreed otherwise, (and the will of 
I leaven be done,} your Excellency will at least feel assured, 
there was one person, whoso wish to serve you was greater 
than the love of life itself.” After these rcniinisccnccs of 
his Irenefactor, he expresses his own purpose, should life be 
spared, to complete several wiirks he had already begun. 
Such were the last words of this illustrious man ; breath¬ 
ing the same generous sensibility, the same ardent lore of 
letters, and beautiful serenity of temper, which distinguished 
him through life. Uo died a few days after, on tbo 2ord.^f 
April, 1616. llis remains were laid, without funeral pomp, 
ill the monastery of the Holy Trinity at Madrid. No 
memorial points out the spot to the eye of the traveller, 
nor is it known at this day. And, while many a costly con¬ 
struction has been piled on the ashes of the little great, to 
the shame of Spain be it s^iokcn, no monument has yet 
been erected in honour of the greatest genius she has pro- 
.duced. He has built, however, a monument for himself, 
more durable than brass or sculptured marble. 

Don Quixote is too familiar to the reader to require any 
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nnalysin; but wc will enlarge on a few cireuinstancoa 
ntteiiding its composition, but little known to the English 
scholar, which may enable him to fortii a bettor judgment 
for himself. The age of chivalry, as depicted in romances, 
•ould never, of course, have had any real existence, lint 
the sentiments which arc described as animating that nge 
have been found more or loss <ipcrativc in ditrerent coun¬ 
tries and diffcrciit periods of society. In Spain, especially, 
this inilucnco is to be discerned from a very early date. 
Its inhabitants may bo said to have lived in a romantic 
atmosphere, in which all the e.\tr<avagnnce.<« of cliivalrv wore 
nourished by their jiecnliar situation, lilieir hostile relations 
with the Musleni kejit alive the full glow of rtdigious and 
patriotic feeling. Their history is one intenuinahle cru¬ 
sade. An enemy always on the borders, invited perpetual 
displays of personal daring and adventure. The refinci^cut 
nnd.iiingniKconcc of the Spanish Arabs throw a lustre over 
these ^:untcBts, such as could not be reflected from the rude 
skirmishes with their Christian neighbours, J.ofty senti¬ 
ments, embcllisheik by the softer refinements of courtesy, 
were blended in the martial bosom of the iipnniard, and 
Spain became emphatically the land of romantic chivalry. 

The very laws themselves, conceived in this spirit, con¬ 
tributed greatly to foster it. The ancient code of Alfonso 
the Tenth, in the thirteenth century, after many minute 
regulations fur the ileportincnt of the good knight, enjoins 
on him to invoke the iiniiic of his mistress in the fight, 
that it may infuse new arilour into his sonl, and preserve 
him from the commission of unknightly actions.” Such 
laws were not a dead letter. The history of Spain shows 
tltat the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the 
nation more deeply, and continued longer, than in any other 
yuarter of Christendom. 

Foreign chroniclers, as well us domestic, of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, notice the frequent apjiearanco of 
Spanish knights in different courts of Europe, whither they 
had travelled, in the language of an old writer, “to seek 
honour and reverence ” by their feats of arms. In the 
Pnston Letters written in the time of Henry the Sixth, of 
England, we find a hotice of a Castilian knight, who pre¬ 
sented himself before tbe court, and, with his mistr^s's 
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favoui around his nrm, challenged the Englis}) cavaliers '* t< 
run a course of sharp spears with him, for his soTcreigii 
lady's sake.” Pulgi^r, a Spanish chronicler of the close of 
the sixteenth century, speaks of this roving knight-errantry, 
as a thing of familar occurrence among the young cavaliers' 
of his day. And Oviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices 
the necessity, under which every true knight found himself, 
of being in lovo, or feigning to be so, in order to give a 
suitable lustre and incentive to his achievements. But the 
most singular proof of tho extravagant pitch to which those 
romantic feelings were carried in Spain, occurs in tho 
account of tho joustn appended to tho hno old chronicle of 
Alvaro de Luna, published by the Academy in 1784. The 
principal champion was named Sueno de Qiionoiics, who, 
with nine companions in arms, defended a pass at Orbigo, 
not far from the shrine of Compostella, against all comers, 
in tlie presence of King John tho Second, and his. court. 
The object of this passage of arms, as it was called, v. as to 
release tho knight from tho obligati«iii, imposed on him by 
his mistress, of publicly wearing an irov collar round his 
neck every Thursday. Tho jousts continued for thirty 
days, and the doughty champions fought without shield or 
target, with wenptms bearing points t>f Milan steel. Six 
hundred and twenty-seven encounters took place, aud one 
hundred and sixty-six lances wero broken, when the emprise 
was declared to bo fairly nehieved. The whole affair is 
narrated, with becutiiiug gravity, by an cyc-witness, and the 
reader may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a 
Laun'celot, or an Aimidis.^ The particulars of this tourney 
are detailed at length, in Mills’s Chivalry, (Vol. ii. chap. 5,) 
where, however, the author has defrauded the successful 
champions of their full honours, by incorrectly ro{>orting tho 
number of lances broken, as only sixty-six. 

The taste for these romantic extravagances naturally 
fostered a corresponding taste for the perusal of talcs of 
chivalry. Indeed, they acted reciprocally on each other. 
These cliimorical legends had once also beguiled the long 
evenings of our Norman ancestors ; but, in the progress of 
civilisation, bad gradually given way to other and more 
natural forms of composition. They sCill maintained their 
ground in Italy, whither they had passed later, and where 
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thc^ trero consecrated by the hand of genius. But Italy 
was not the true soil of chivalry, Knd the iiiiinitahic fictions 
•of Buiardo, Pulci, and Ariosto, were composed with that 
lurking smile of half-suppressed iiiiHh, which, far from a 
serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of 
'incredulity in the reader. 

In Spain, however, the marvels of romance were nil 
taken in perfect good faith. Not that they were receive'* 
113 literally true, but the render surrendered himself uj> to 
the illusion, and was moved to ndmiratinn by the recital of 
deeds, which, viewed in any other light than as a wild frolic 
of imagination, would he supremely ridiculous. For these 
tales had not the merit of a seductive style and melodious 
versification to relieve them. They were, for the, most part, 
an ill-digested mass of incongruities, in which there was ns 
little keeping and prohaldlity in the characters, as in the 
incidents ; while the whole was told in that stilted “ lloicles’ 
and with that licentiousness of allusion and imagery, 
which could not fail to debauch both the taste and the 
morals of the youthful reader. The mind familiarised with 
these moiiBtruus, *over-colourcd pictures, lost all relish for 
the chaste and sober productions of art. The love of the 
gigantic and the marvellous indisposed the reader for the 
simple delineations of truth in retd history. The feelings 
expressed by a sensible Bpnnianl of tho sixteenth century, 
the anonymous author of the Dialogo de las Tjcnguas,” 
probably represent those of many of his coiitcmpornrics. 
“ Ten of the best years of my life,” says ho, “ were spent 
no more profitably than in devouring these lies, which 1 did 
even while eating my meals ; and the consequence of this 
de]>raved appetite was, that if I took in hand niiy true book 
tSf history, or one that passed for such, I was unable to wade 
through it.” 

The influence of this meretricious taste was nearly as 
fatal on the historian himself as on his readers ; since he 
felt compelled to minisicr to the public appetite such a 
mixture of the marvellous in all its narrations, ns materially 
discredited tho veracity of his writings. Kvery hero became 
a demigod, who put the labours of llercules to shame ; and 
every monk or old .hermit, was cmivorted into a saint, who 
wrought more miracles, before and after death, than would 



have aaScod to canoaiae^ a monastery. The ■fabulous ages 
of Greece are aea.-ccly more fabulous than the close of the 
Middle Ages in Spanish history, which compares Tory dis-* 
creditably, in this particular, with similar |>criods in most 
European countries. The confusion of fact and fiction coin,. 
timiea to a very late ago ; and as one gropes his way 
tliruugh the twilight of tradition, he is at a hiss whether the 
diui objects arc nieii or shadows The most splendid names 
in Castilian annals, names incorporated with the glorious 
achievements of the laud, and embalmed alike in tlie ]>agc 
of the chronicler and the song of the minstrel, nniucs asso¬ 
ciated with the inosj stirring, patriotic recollections, are 
now foiiiid to hiivo been the mere coinage of fancy. There 
seems to be no more reason for believing in the real 
e.viHtcnco of Bernardo del Carpio, of whom so much has 
been said and sung, than in that of Charlemagne's paladins, 
or of*thc knights of the Round Taiilc. Even the Cid, the 
national hero of Spain, is contended, by some of. the 
shrewdest native critics of our own times, to l>o an imaginary 
being ; and it is certain, that the spleiidid fabric of his 
c.Yploits, familiar as household words to every S|ianiard, has 
crumbled to pieces itndcr the rude tomdi of modem criticism. 
—These heroes, it is true, flourished before the introduction 
of romances of chivalry. But the legcuds of their prowess 
have been multiplied beyond bounds, in coiiscqucnco of the 
taste created by these romances, and an easy faith accorded 
to them at the same time, such as would never have been 
conceded in any other civilised nation. In short, the 
elements of truth and falsehood became so blended, that 
history was converted into romance, and romance received 
the credit duo only to history. 

These niischiovous consequences drew down the animaiP 
version-s of thinking men, and nt length provoked thu 
interference of goveriiment itself. In 1543, Charles the 
Fifth, by an edict, prohibited books of chivalry from being 
imported into bis American colonies, or being printed, or 
even read there. The legislation for America proceeded 
from the crown alone, which hod always regarded the New 
World as its own exclusive property. In 1555, however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom presented a yetiiion, (which re¬ 
quires only the royal signature to become at once the law,) 
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netting forth tho manifold evils resulting from th<xe romances. 
There is an air at once both of siniplicitj and solemnity in 
the language of this instrument, whjch may amuse the 
reader. ** Moreover, we say that it is very notorious whut 
luisehief has been done to young men and maidens, and 
other persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and 
vanities, like Amadis, and works of tiint description ; since 
young people, especially, from their natural idleness, resort 
to this kind of reading, and becoming enamoured of passages 
of love or arms, nr other nonsense which they find set forth 
therein, when situations at all analogous olTcr, ai c led to net 
much more extravagantly than they otherwise would have 
done. And many times the daughter, when her mother 
has locked her up safely at home, nimises herself with read¬ 
ing these books, which do her more hurt than she wouhl 
have received from going abroad. All which redounds, pot 
only to Jthe dishonour of individuals, but to tho great detri- 
niciil ef conscience, by diverting the atlections from holy, 
true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked vanities, with 
which tho wits, as have intimated, arc completely bewil¬ 
dered. To remedy this, wo entreat your Majesty that no 
book treating of such matters he henceforth permitted to he 
read, that those now printed be collected and burned, and 
that none be published hereafter, without special license. 
By which measures, your Majesty will render great service 
to God, as well as to these kingdoms,” &e., &e. 

Notwithstanding this emphatic expression of public dis¬ 
approbation, these enticing works mnintaiued their popu¬ 
larity. The emperor Charles, unmindful of his own inter¬ 
dict, took groat satisfaction in their perusal. The royal 
fitM frequently commemorated the fabulous exploits of 
chivalry; and Philip the Second, then a young man, 
aupcared in these spectacles, in tho character of nn adven¬ 
turous knight-errant. Moratin enumerates more than 
seventy bulky romances, all produced in tho sixteenth 
century, some of which passed through several editions, 
while many more works of the kind have, doubtless, escaped 
his researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 
1602, and was composed by one-of the nobles at the court. 
Such was the state df things, when Cervantes gave to the 
world the* First Part of his Don Quixote ; and it was against 
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projudiccB. which hod sp long hade defiance to public opinion 
and the law iteelf, that he now aimed the delicate ahafta of 
hia irony. It was a perilous emprise. 

To effect his end, he did nut produce a mere humorous 
travesty, like several of the Italian poets, who, haviqg 
selected some well-known character in romance, make him 
fall into such low dialogue, and such gross buffoonery, ns 
contrast most ridiculously with his assumed name. For 
this, though a very good jest in its way, was but a jest; and 
Cervantes wanted the biting edge of satire. lie was, besides, 
too inncli of a poet, was too deeply penetrated with the true 
spirit of chivalry, fot to respect the noble qualities which 
were the basis of it. He shows this in the auto da fo of 
the Don’s library, where ho spares the Amndis do Ganisi 
and some others, the best of their kind. He had once 
himself, as he tells us, actually commcticcd a serious tale 
of fehivalry. 

(Jervantfis brought forward a personage, thcre’foi‘c', in 
whom were embodied all those generous virtues which 
belong to chivalry,—disiutcr(;stcduoss, contempt of danger, 
unbleinislied honour, knightly courtesy, and those aspii-ii- 
tions after ideal e.xcellencc, which, if empty dix^ams, are the 
dreams of a magnanimous spirit. They are, indeed, repre¬ 
sented by Cervantes as too ethereal for this world, and are 
successively dispelled, as they come in contact with thu 
eonrsc realities of life. It is this view of the subject which 
has led Sisinondi, among other critics, to consider that thu 
jirincipal end of the author was “ the ridicule of enthusiasm 
—the contrast of the heroic with the vulgar ; ” and he sees 
something profoundly sad in the couclnsioiis to which it 
leads. This sort of criticism appears to be over-refined. 
It resembles the efforts of some commentators to allegorise 
tho great epics of Homer and Virgil, throwing a disagree¬ 
able mistiness over tho story, by eonverting mere shados^s 
into substances, and substances into shadows. 

The groat purpose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that e.x- 
pressly avowed by himself; namely, to correct tho popular 
taste fur romances of chivalry. It is unnecessary to look 
for any other, in so plain a tale; although it is true, 
the conduct of the story produces* impressions on the 
reader, to a certain extent, like those suggested by Sismondi. 
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The melancJijly tendency, howevqrt is, in a great degree, 
counteracted by the exquisitely Indicrous character of 
■tho iiicideiil^s. Perhaps, after all, if we arc to hunt for 
a moral as the key of tho fiction, wo may, with more 
^reason, pronounco it to he tho necessity of proportioning our 
undertakings to our capacities. 

Tho mind of tho hero, Don Quixote, is an ideal world, 
into which Cervantes has poured all the rich stores of 
his own imagination, the poet’s golden dreams, high roman¬ 
tic-exploit, and the sweet visions of pastoral hap|iinc8s ;— 
the gorgeous chimeras of the fancied ago of ohivnlry, which 
had so long entranced the world,—sphpidid illusions, which, 
floating before us like the airy bubbles which the child 
throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated 
tints, the rude objects around, until, brought into collision 
with these, they are dashed in pieces, and melt into air. 
These splendid images derive tenfold beauty from the Hch, 
antique colouring of tho author's langnnge, skilfully imi¬ 
tated from the old romances, but which nocessarily escapes 
in the translation mto a foreign tongue. Don Quixote’s in¬ 
sanity operates botii in mistaking tho ideal fur the real, and 
tho real for the ideal. Whatever he has found in romnnecs 
bo believes to exist in tho world ; and he converts all ho 
meets with in tho world into the visions of his romances. It 
is difficult to say, which of the two produces tho most 
ludicrous results. 

For the better exposure of these mad fancies, Cervantes 
has not only put them into action in real life, but eontrnsted 
them with another character, which may bo said t«» form tho 
reverse side of his hero's. Honest Sancho represents the 
material principle, as |iori'ecitly as his master docs the 
inTellectual or ideal, lie is of the earth, earthy. Sly, 
selfish, sensual, his dreams are not of glory, but of go^ 
Tccding. His oidy concern is for his carcass. His notions 
of honour appear to be much tho same with those of his 
jovial contemporary, Fnlstaff, ns conveyeil in his memorable 
soliloquy. In the sublime night-piece, which ends with tho 
fulling-mills,—truly sublime till we rcacli the denouement ,— 
Sancho asks his master, Why need yon go about this 
adventure ? It is main dark, and there is never a living 
■onl sees us ; wc have nothing to do but to sheer off, and 
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get out of harm’s waj, . Who is thore to take notice of onr 
flinching ? ” Can any thing be imagined more exquisitely 
opposed to the true spirit of chivalry ? The wliolo compass" 
of fiction nowhere displays the power of contrast so forcibly 
as in these two characters; perfectly opposed to eacli other,i> 
not only in their minds, and general habits, but in the 
minutest details of personal appearance. 

It was a great effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the 
dignity of his hero’s character, in the midst of the whim¬ 
sical and ridiculodb distresses, in which he has perpetually 
involved him. His infirmity leads us to distinguish between 
his character and his,conduct, and to absolve him from nil 
responsibility for the latter. The author’s art is no less 
shown in regard to the other principal figure in the piece, 
Sancho Panza, who, with the most contemptible qualities, 
contrives to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kind- 
ness'of his nature, and his shrewd understanding. ,lIo is 
far too shrewd a person, indcc<l, to make it natural for h'irii 
to have followed .so crack-brained a master, unless bribed by 
the promise of a substantial recoin pensc., lie is a personi¬ 
fication, ns it were, of the popuhir wisdom ; a ** bundle of 
proverbs,” as his master somewhere styles him ; and 
proverbs are the most compact form in which the wisdom 
of a people is digested. They have been collected into 
several distinct works in Spain, where they exceed in 
number those of any other, if not every other country in 
Europe. As nlRny of them aro of gi-eat antiquity, they are 
of inestimable price with the Castilian purists, as affording 
rich samples of obsolete idioms and the various mutations of 
the language. 

The subordinate portraits in the romance, though n^t 
wrought with tho same care, aro admirable studies of national 
character. In this view, the Don Quixote may be said to 
form an epoch in the history of letters, as tho original of" 
that kind of composition, tho Novel of Character; which 
is one of tho distinguishing peculiarities of modem litera¬ 
ture. When well executed, this sort of writing rises to the 
dignity of history itself, and may bo said to perform no 
insignificant part of the functions of the latter. History 
describes men less as they are than os they appear; as they 
are playing a part on the great political theatre,—men in 
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mnaqncrade. It rests on state doeuments, wlticli too often 
cloak real purposes under an artful veil of policy, or on the 
accounts of eoutemporarics, blinded by passion or interest. 
Even without these deductions, the revolutions of states, 
their wars, and their intrigues, do not present the oidy 
usjicct, nor, pci'hn[>s, the most interesting, under which 
huinnn nature can ho studied. It is man in his domestic 
relations ; around his own fireside, where alone his real 
character can be truly disclosed ; in his ordinary occupa¬ 
tions in society, whether for piiqioses of profit or of plea¬ 
sure ; in his every-day manner of living ; his tastes and 
opinions, as drntrn out in social interc’iursc ; it is, in short, 
under all those forms which make up the interior of society, 
that man is to he studied, if we would get the true form and 
pressure of the age,—if, in short, we would obtain clear 
and correct ideas of the actual progress of civilisation. 

Put. these topics do not fall within the scope of* tho 
histoTinn. He cannot find authentic materials for them. 
They belong to tho novelist, who, indeed, contrives his 
incidents, and crcr^cs his characters, but who, if true to his 
art, animates them with the same tastes, scutiments. and 
niotivos of nctitin, which belong to the period of his fiction, 
llis portrait is not tho less true, because no individual has 
sat for it. lie has seised the physiognoniy of tho times. 
Who is there, that does not derive a more distinct idea of 
the state of society and manners in Scotland, from the 
Wnverlcy novels, than from tho best of its historians ; of 
the condition of the Middle Ages, from the single romance 
of Ivanhoe, than from the volumes of Ilunio or Ilullani ? 
In like manner, the jicucil of Cervantes has given a far 
luore distinct and a richer portraiture of life in Spain, in 
tho sixteenth century, than can be gathered from a library 
of monkish chronicles. 

Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind 
of writing, seems to have possessed more ample materials 
for it, than any other country, except England. This is 
perhaps owing, in a great degree, to tho freedom and 
originality of the popular character. It is the country 
where the lower classes make the^nearest approaches, in 
their conversation, (o what is called humour. Many of the 
national proverbs are seasoned with it; as well as the 
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picaresco tales, the indigenous growth of the soil, where, 
however, the humour runs rather too much to mere practical 
jokes. Tlic free ospausioii of the popular characteristics 
may be traced, in part, to tho freedom of the political 
institutions of the country, heforo the iron hand of tho< 
Austrian dynasty was laid on it. The long wars with the 
Moslem invaders called every peasant into the Held, and 
gave him a degree of personal consideration. In some of 
tho provinces, as Catalonia, the democratic spirit frequently 
rose to an tincontrollablo height. In this free atmosphere, 
the rich and peculiar traits of national character were 
unfolded. Tho territorial divisions which marked the penin¬ 
sula, broken up anciently into a number of petty and 
independent states, gave, moreover, great variety to tho 
national portraiture. Tho rude Asturian, tho haughty and 
indolent Castilian, the industrious Aragonese, the inde¬ 
pendent Catalan, the jealous and wily Andalusiqn, the 
effeminate Valcncian, and mnguiRceut Granadine, furn^stied 
an infinite variety of character and costume for the study of 
the artist. The intermixture of Asiatic,races, to an extent 
unknown in any other JSuropeiin laud, was favourable to the 
same result. The Jews and the Moors wero settled in too 
great mimhcrs, and fur too many centuries, in the land, not 
to have left traces of their Oriental civilisation. The best 
blood of the country Inis flowed from what the modern 
Spaniard, the Spaniard of the Inquisition, regards as 
impure sources ; and a work, popular in the peninsula, 
under tho name of Ti:fon de Egpaha, or ** Brand of Spain,” 
maliciously traces back the pedigrees of the noblest houses 
in tho kingdom to a Jewish or Morisco origin. All these 
circumstances have conspired to give a highly poetic iuteriytt 
to tho character of the Spaniards ; to make them, in fact, 
the most picturesque of European nations, affording richer 
and far more various subjects for the novelist, than other* 
nations, whose peculiarities havo been kept down by tho 
weight of a despotic government, or the artificial and 
levelling laws of fashion. 

There is one other point of view, in which the Don 
Quixote presents itself, that of its didactic import. It is 
not merely moral in its general tendency, though this was a 
rare virtue in the age in which it was written, but is replete 
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with admonition and oriticisn), oftoiitiiiics requiring great 
lioldneBD, as well as originality, in the author. Such, for 
fiistance, are the dcrisipn of witchcraft, and other supersti¬ 
tions, common to the Spaniards ; the ridicule of torture, 
which, though not used in the ordinary courts, was familiar 
to the Inquisition ; the frequent strictures on various depart¬ 
ments and productions of literature. The literary criticism 
tcnttcrcd throughout the work shows a profound acqunint- 
eiice with the true principles of taste, far before his time, 
and which has left his judgments of thh writings of his 
countrymen still of paramount authority. In truth, th(> 
great scope of his work was di(1actic,sfor it was a satire 
against the false taste of his age. And never was there a 
^atire so completely successful. Tlic last roinniice of chi- 
\alry, before the a])pearance of tlie Don Quixote, camo out 
in 1602. It was the last that was ever publisiicd in Spain. 
So jcoiypletcly was this kind of writing, which had ^ado 
dcflaribo to every serious effort, now extinguished by the 
breath of ridicule, 

" That soft and summer breath, wfiosc subtilo power 
Posses tlio strength of storms, in their most desolate hour.” 

It was impossible for any new author to gain nn audience. 
The public bod seen how the thunder was^ fabricated. The 
spectator had been behind the scenes, and witnessed of 
what cheap materials kings and queens were made. It 
was impossible fur him, by any stretch of imagination, 
to convtM’t the tinsel and painted bawbles which ho ha<l 
seen there into diadeins and sceptres. The illusion had 
tied for ever. 

Satire seldom survives the local or temporary interests 
against which it is directed. It loses its life with its sting, 
‘fbo satire of Cervantes is an exception. Tiio objects at 
which it was aimed have long since ceased to interest. The 
modern reader is attracted to the book, simply by its exe¬ 
cution as a work of art; and, from want of previous know¬ 
ledge, comprehends few of tho allusions which gave such 
infinite sest -to the perusal in its own day. Yet, under all 
these disadvantages^ it not only maintains its popularity, 
but is far more widely extendi, and enjoys far higher 
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consideration, tlion in the life of its author. Such are tise 
triumphs of genius ! 

Cervantes correctljr appreciated his own worh. He inori* 
than once predicted its populnritj. “ I will lay a wager," 
says Saiicho, “ that before long there will not be a chopv 
house, tavern, or barber’s stall, but will have a painting of 
our achievements.” The honest sipiire’s prediction whs 
verified in his own day : and the author might hiivo seen 
paintings of his work, on wood and on canvas, as well as 
copper-plate en^avings of it. Besides several editions of 
it at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, 
Flanders, and Italyn ISinco that period, it has passed into 
numberless editions, both in Spain and other countries. It 
has been translated into nearly every Biiropcaii tongue, 
over and over again ; into English tcu times, into French 
eight, and others less frequently. We will close the present 
notice with a brief view of aomo of the principal qditions, 
together with that at the head of our article. ' 

The currency of the romance among all classes, fre¬ 
quently invited its publication by incontjictent hands : and 
the consequence was a plentiful crop of citoi's, until the 
original text was nearly despoiled of its beauty,—while 
some passages were omitted, and foreign ones still more 
sbainefully interpolated. The fir.ut .nttempt to retrieve the 
original from these harpies wlio thus foully violated it, sin¬ 
gularly enough was mode in England. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of fjeorgo the Second, had formed a collection of books 
of romance, which she playfully named the “ library of the 
sage Merlin.” The romance of Cervnutes alone was want¬ 
ing ; and a nobleman. Lord C.^rtcret, undertook to provide 
her with a suitable copy at his own expense. This was^^ie 
origin of the celebrated edition published by Tonson, in 
London, 1738, 4 tom. 4to. It contained the Life of the 
Author, written for it by the learned Mayans y Siscar. It 
was the first biography (which merits the name) of Cer¬ 
vantes ; and it shows into what oblivion his personal history 
had already fallen, that no less than^gsoven towns claimed 
each the honour of giving him birth. The fate of Cervantes 
resembled that of Uomer. 

The example thus set by foreigners dxoited an honourable 
emulation at home ; and at length, in 1780, a-magnificent 
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pilition, from the far-famed press ofJLbarra. was published at 
Madrid in 4 tom. 4to, under the auspices of the Roj-.il 
Spanish Academy; whicli, uulike many other literary 
liiiilics of sounding naiiic, 1ms contributed most essentially 
tp the adrunccmciit of letters, nut merely by original me¬ 
moirs, but by learned and very beautiful editions of ancient 
writers. Its Don Quixote exhibits a most careful revision 
of the text, collated from the several copies printed in the 
author's lifetime, and supposed to have receivoil his own 
.emendations. There is too good reason* to believe ’that 
these corrections were made with a careless hand; at Sill 
events tlier<‘ is a plentiful harvest of tygpgra])hical blunders 
in these primitive editions. 

Prciixeif to the ]uib)icatiun of the Academy, is the Life 
of Ceiwantus by Rios, written with uncommon olcganee, ami 
eoutiiining nearly all that is of much interest in his personal 
history. A copious analysis of tlie romance follows,* in 
whii.4i*a parallel is closely elaborated between it and tin- 
poems of Homer. But the roniautic and the chissieu! 
ditfer too widely from each other to admit of such an 
approxiniatioii ; aiut the iiiethotl of proceeding necessarily 
involves its author in inlinitc absurdities, which show an 
entire ignorance of the true principles of philosophical cri¬ 
ticism, and which he would scarcely have fallen into, had 
he given heed to the inaxinis of Cei-vantes himself. 

In the following year, 1781, there appeared another 
edition iu Kiiglaiid. deserving of particular notice. It was 
prepared by tlic Rev. Mr. Bowie, a clergyman at Idemcs- 
tono, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes, 
that, after ctdlccting a library of such works as could any 
way illustrate his author, he .spent fourteen years in prepar¬ 
ing a suitable comnicntury on him. There was ample 
Scope for such a commentary. Many of the satirical allu¬ 
sions of the romance were inisumler.stood, as we have said, 
owing to ignorance of the books of chivalry, at which they 
Were aimed. Many incidents and usages, familiar to the 
age of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion. And 
much of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to be obsolete 
and required explanation. Cervantes himself had fallen 
into some egregious^ blunders, which, in his subsequent 
rovinqn of the work, he had neglected to set right. The 
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render will readily call tp tniud the confusion as to Sai,cho’s 
Unpple, who appears and disappears, most unaccoontablv 
on the scene, accordjng as the author happens to rememba 
or torget that ho was stolen. He afterwards corrected this 
in two or throe instances, but left three or four othera 
unheeded. To the same account must bo charged number¬ 
less gross anachronisms. Indeed, the whole Second Part 
IS an anachronism, since the author introduces his hero 
criticising tlie First Part, in which his own epitaph is 
recorded. ' r r 

Cervantes seems to have had a great distaste for the work 
of revision. SonK5,of ins blunders ho laid at the printer’s 
door ; and others lie dismissed with the remark, more inac- 
nious than true, that they were like moles, which, thoiiffh 
blemishes in thcnisolvcs, add to the beauty of tho couiite- 
naiico. lie little dreiiiiicd that his ]ap.scs were to bo watched 
so narrow'ly, that a catalogue was actually to be set down of 
nil his repetitions and inconsistencies, and that each, of his 
Iieros sallies was to be adjusted by an accurate chronolo¬ 
gical table like any real history. Ho ly/mld have been still 
slower to believe, that, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a learned society, the Acaiiemy of Literature aii.l 
iMiio Arts at lioyes. in Champagne, should have chosen a 
deputation of their body to visit Spain, and examine the 
library of the Lscurial in order to obtain, if possible, the 
oiigiiial MS. of that Arabian sage, from whom Cervantes 
professed to have translated iiis romanco. This was to bo 

happen^'* Yet this actually 

liowle’s edition was printed in six volumes, quarto ; the 
two last contained notes, illustrations, and index, all, ax 
lacllas the text, in Castilian. Watt, in his labo?fous . 
Hiblwtlieca Br^annica, remarks, that the book did not ‘ 
come up to the pubhc expectation. If so. the public nuAt 
have been very unreasonable. It was a marvellous achieve¬ 
ment for a foreigner. It was the first attempt at a com¬ 
mentary on the Quuotc, and, although doubtless exhibitiiiir 
msc^racies. which a native might have escaped, has been 
i illustration, from which native critics have 
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The example of the English critio led to similar labours 
in Spain ; among the most successful of which may be 
mentioned the edition by Pellicer, which has commended 
itself to every scholar by its very learned disquisitions on 
many topics both of history and criticism. It also contains 
a valuable memoir of Cervantes ; whoso life has since been 
written, in a manner which leaves nothing further to be 
desired, by Nnvarreto, well known by his laborious publica¬ 
tion of documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. 
His biography of the novelist comprehends all the informa¬ 
tion, direct and subsidiary, which can now be brought 
together, for the elucidation of his pcrsdhal or literary his¬ 
tory. If Cervantes, like his great contemporary, Shakspoare, 
has left few authentic details of his existence, the deficiency 
has been diligently supplied, in both cases, by speculation 
and conjecture. * 

There Jwas still wanting a classical commentary on the 
Quixotef, devoted to the literary execution of the woik. 
Such a commentary has at length appeared, from the pen 
of Clcmcncin, the nscomplished secretary of the Siuinisli 
Academy of llistory, who had acquired a high reputation 
for himself, by the publication of the si.xth volume of its 
Memoirs, the exclusive work of his own hand. In his 
edition of the romance, besides illuminating witlL rare learn¬ 
ing many of the obscure points in the narrative, he has 
accompanied the text with a severe but enlightened criti¬ 
cism, which, while it boldly exposes occasional offences 
against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent 
beauties which might escape a rapid or an ordinary reader. 
We much doubt if 'any Castilian classic has been so ably 
illust^tcd. Unfortunately, the First Part only was com¬ 
pleted'by the commentator, who died very recently. _ It will 
apt bo easy to find a critic equally qualified, by his taste 
an3 erudition, for the completion of the work. 

The English, as we have noticed, have evinced their 
relish for Cervantes, not only by their criticivl labours, but 
by repeated tranelationi. Some of these are executed with 
ranch skill, considering the difficulty of correctly rendering 
the idiomatic phraseology of humorous dialogue. The most 
popular versions are thoac of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. 
Perhaps the first is the best of oil. It was by a Frenchman, 

I* 
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who came over to England in the time of Janies the Sccoml. 
It betrays jiotliing of its foreign parentage, iiowever, wliilu 
its rich and racy dit'tion, and its quaint turns of exprcssicAi, 
are admirably suited to convoy a lively and very faithful 
image of the original. The slight tinge of antiquity, \vhi«li 
belongs to the time, is not displeasing, and comports well 
with the tone of knightly dignity which distinguishes the 
hero. Lockhart’s notes, and poetical versions of old Cas¬ 
tilian ballads, ap|icndcd to the recent edition of Mottciix, 
havo rendered it by far the most desirable tr.-inslation.—It 
is singular that the first classical edition of Don Qui.vote, 
the first commentary, and probably the best foreign transla¬ 
tion, should havo been all produced in England; and 
further, that the English commentator should have written 
in Spanish, and the English translation have been by a 
F^uchmau. 

Wo now come to Mr. Sales’s recent edition of the ori¬ 
ginal ; the first, probably, which has appeared in the New 
World, of the one half of which the Spanish is the spoken 
language. There was great need of .*vin]e uniform edition, 
to meet the wants of our IJuivcrsity, where much inconve¬ 
nience has been long c.\'pcrionccd from the discrepancies of 
the copies used. The only ones to bo priicurcd in this 
country arc contemptible both in regard to printing and 
jiaper, and are defaced by the grossest errors. They are 
the careless manufacture of ill-informed Spanish booksellers, 
made to sell, and dear to boot. 

Mr. Sales has adopted a right plan for remedying these 
several evils, lie has carefully funned his text on that of 
the last and most correct edition of the Academy ; and, as 
he has stereotyped tiie work, any verbal errors may be easily 
rectified. The Academy has substituted the modern ortho¬ 
graphy for that of Cervantes, who, independently of the 
change which has gradually taken place in the languaj^, 
seems to have had no uiiiforiu system himself. Mr. Sales 
has conformed to tho rules prescribed by this high authority 
for regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In 
some instances, only, he has adopted tho ancient usage, in 
beginning words with f instead of A, and retaining obsolete 
terminations of verbs, as haibladtt for hablais, kablabades 
for hablabais, amadet for atnaw, almabadea for a»iabat«, &c.. 
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no doubt as better suited to the lofty tone of the good 
Knight’s discourses, who himself affected a rovcreiicc foi 
the aiitiiiuo in his conversation, to udiich his translators 
have not always sufficiently attended. 

• In one respect, the present editor has made some alter-' 
ntions not before attempted, we believe, in the text of his 
original. We have already noticed the inaccuracies of the 
early copies of tho Don Quixote, partly imputable to Cer¬ 
vantes himself, and in a greater degree, .doubtless, to his 
printers. There is no way of rectifying such errors by 
collation with tho author’s manuscript, which h.as lung since 
disappeared. All that can now bo dullc, thorefure, is to 
point out the purer reading, in a note, as Clcmciiciii. Arrictn. 
and other commentators have done, or, as Mr. Sales has 
preferred, to introduce it into tho body of the text. We 
will give one or two specimens of these alterations. 

“ Poco mas 6 monos,”—tom. i., p. 141. 

The reading in tlic<old editions is “ poco inns d nienos ; ” 
a phrase us unintelligible in Spanish noiv, as its literal 
translation would be in Knglish ; nitbough in use, it would 
seem from other authorities, in the ago of Cervantes. 

“Por tales os jiizgiiu y tuvo,”—tom. i., p. 104. 

The old editions add “siejnpre,” which clearly is incorrect, 
since Don Quixote is speaking of the present occasion. 

“ Don Qaljule quodo ailmirndo,”—^toin., p. 143. 

Uth^ editions read “ El cual quedd,” ifec. The use of the 
relative‘leaves tho reader in doubt who is intended ; and 
Mr. Sales, in conformity to Clcinencin’s suggestion, has 
made tho sentence clear by substituting tho iiaiiio of tho 
Kniglit. 

“ Domic lea sacttlieron coaas,” 4tc.—tom. ii., p. 44. 

In other editions ** gucedid ”—bad grammar, since it agrees 
with a plural noun. * 

“ En tan poco espaciirde tiemp<4conio ha que estuvo alM. 
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A:o., tom. ii. p. 132 ) liiHtcad of ‘‘cjutd alii,” dearly the 
wrong tense, since the verb refers to pnst time. 

It is nnnccessai^ to multiply cximiplcs,, a sufiiciciit 
'nbmbbr of which have been cited, to show on what prin- 
^ciplcB tho emendations have been made. They have bedii 
confined to the correction of such violations of grammar, 
or such inaccuracies of expression, as obscure or distort the 
moaning. They have been made with great circumspection, 
and in obedience to the suggestion of the highest autho¬ 
rities in the language. Fur the critical scholar, who would 
naturally prefer tho primitive te.xt, with all its impurities, 
they were not designed. Hut they are of infinite value to 
the general reader and tho student, who may now read this 
beautiful classic, purified from those verbal blemishes, 
which, however obvious to a native, could nut fail to misleaii 
a foreigner. 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the 
work by prefixing to it the admirable preliminary discourse 
of Clcmoncin, and by a considerable body of note.s, selected 
and abridged from the most npproved'commontntors ; and 
ns the object has been to c.\plain tho text to the reader, not 
to involve him in antiquarian or critical disquisitions, when 
his authorities have failed to do this, the editor has sup¬ 
plied notes of his own, throwing much light on matters 
least familiar to a foreigner. In this part of his work, wo 
think he might have derived considerable aid from Bowie, 
whom he docs not appear to have consulted. Tho Castilian 
commentator, Arricta, whom he liberally uses, is largely 
indebted to the English critic, who, ns a foreigner, more¬ 
over, has been led into many seasonable explanations, that 
would bo superfluous to a Spaniard. ^ 

We may notice another peculiarity in tho present edition, 
that of breaking up tho text into reasonable paragraphs, in 
imitation of the English translations ; a great relief to tho 
spirits of tho reader, which are seriously dumped, in the 
ancient copies, by tho interminable waste of page upon 
page, without these convenient halting-places. 

But our readers, wo fear, will think we are running into 
an interminable waste of discussion. We will only remark, 
therefore, in conclusion, that' tho (mechanical execution of 
the book is highly creditable, to Otir press.' It is, more- 
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over, adorned with etchings, by our Ainoriean Gruikslihnk,. 
Johnston—some of them original, but mostly copies from 
{lie late English edition of Smoilett|^ translation. They 
are designed and executed with much spirit, and, no doubt, 
(vould have fully satisfied honest Saiicho, who predicted 
this kind of immortality for himself and his master. 

We congratulate tho public on the possession of an 
edition of tho pride of Castilian literature, from our own 
press, in so neat a form, and executed with so much correct¬ 
ness and judgment; and we trust that flio ambition of its 
respectable editor will be gratified, by its becoming, as it 
well deserves to be, tho luaunal of tilie student, in every 
seminary, throughout tho country, where the noble Castiliau 
language is taught. 
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Sir WALTER SCOTT.* 

Aphil, 18.18. 

Thbhe is no Itind of writiiijr, wiiich has tmtli and instruction 
for its main object, so interesting and pojiulnr, on tlic whole, 
as biograpliy. History, in its larger sen.se, has to deal with 
inasgcs, which, while they divide the attention by tho daz- 
zling variety of objects, from their very generality, ,aro 
scarcely capable of touching the heart. Tho groat objects 
on which it is employed, have little rcl.ition to (he daily occu¬ 
pations with which the re.sder is most iiiviinato. A nation, 
like a corporation, seems to have no soul ; and its chequered 
vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for 
tho lessons they convey, than with personal .sympathy ! 
How different are the feelings c.\cited by the fortunes of mi 
individual—one of the mighty mass who in the page of his¬ 
tory is swept along the current, unnoticed and unknown ! 
Instead of a mere abstraction, at once we sec a being like 
ourselves, “ fiMl with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by tho same 
means, warmed and cooled bjr the same winter and summer'’ 
as wo arc. We place ourselves in his position, and 8ce>-;:hc 
passing current of events with tho same eyes. We become 
a party to all his little schemes, share in his triumphs, o|; 
mbnm with him in tho disappointment of defeat. His friends 
become our friends. Wo learn to take an interest in their 
characters, from their relation to him. As they pass awa-y 
from tho stage, one after another, and as the clouds of mis- 

• 1. “ Mcinoin of tho Life of SSr Walter Septt, llart, bjt J. O. Lock- 
Sort.*' Five roll., 12ino. Jloaton Otii, Bra-ulen, and Co. 1837. 

2. ** Recolloction* ot Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’* 16mo. London : jamet 
Fnocr. 1837. ‘ 
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fortune, perhaps, or of disease, settle around tbo evening of 
liis own day, we feel the same sadness tliat steals over us on 
a retrospect of earlier and happier houriv And when at last 
we have followed him to the toinh, we close the volume, and 
fdcl that wo have turned over another chapter in the history 
of life. 

On the same principles, probably, we arc more moved by 
the exhibition of these eharacters whose days havo been 
passed in the ordinary routine of domestic and social life, 
than by those most intimately connoeted* with the great 
public events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of 
such men Imt that of the times ? Thc^ife of Wellington', 
or of Bonnpurte, is the story of the wars nnd revolutions of 
Euro{>c, But that of Cowper, gliding uwny in tlic seclusion 
of rural solitude, retlects nil those domestic joys, and alas ! 
more than the sorrows, which gutlicr round every inairstire- 
sidowMid bis heart. In this way the story of the humbtest 
individual, faithfully recorded, bcconiea an object of lively 
interest. How much is that interest incrensed in the case 
of a man like Scott, who, from his own iir<.‘sidc, has sent 
foi-th n voice to cheer nnd delight millions of bis fellow men : 
whose life was passcil within the narrow circle of his own 
village, ns it were, but who, nevertheless, has called up more 
shajH's and fantasies within that magic circlip acted more 
extraordinary parts, and alfordcd inure marvels for the 
imagination to feed on, than can be furnished by the most 
nimble-footed, nimblc-tougued traveller, from Marco Polo 
down to Mrs. Trollope, and that litcrai-y Sindbad, Captain 
Hull. 

Fortunate ns Sir Walter Scott was in his life, it is not tbo 
leait^ of his good fortunes that he left the tusk of recording 
it to one so competent as Mr. Lockhart; who, to a familiarity 
with the person and habits of his illustrious subject, unites 
such entire sympathy with bis pursuits, and such lino tact 
and discrimination in arranging the materials for their illus¬ 
tration. We have seen it objected, that the biographer has '> 
somewhat transcended his lawful limits, in occasionally ex¬ 
posing what a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott 
should have fed to conceal. But, on reflection, we are 
not inclined to adopt these views. It is diiScult to prescribe 
RDy precise rule by which the biographer should be guided 
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in exhibiting tlio peculiaritios, and still more the defects, ot 
his subject. He should, doubtless, bo slow to draw from 
obscurity those matters which are of a strictly personal and 
prirate nature, particularly when they have no material 
bearing on the character of the individual. But whatevor 
the latter has done, said, or written, to others, can rarely be 
made to come within this rule. A swell of panegyric, where 
everything is in broad sunshine, without the relief of a shadow 
to contrast it, is out of nature, and must bring discredit un 
the whole. Nor is it much better, when a sort of twilight 
mystification is spread over a man’s actions, until, as in the 
case of all biographisj of Cowper previous to that of Southey, 
we are completely bewildered respecting the real motives of 
conduct. If ever there was a character above the necessity 
of any management of this sort, it w'as Scott’s; and wc 
canjiot but think that the frank espusition of the minor 
blemishes which sully it, by securing the confidenct; of^ the 
reader in tlio general fidelity of the portraiture, and thbs dis¬ 
posing him to receive, without distrust, those favourable state¬ 
ments in his history, which might seenk.- incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, un the whole, advantageous 
to his reputation. As regards the moral eflcct on the reader, 
we may apply Scott’s own argument fur not always recom¬ 
pensing sufii^ng virtue, at the close of his fictions, with 
temporal prosperity,—that such an arrangement would con¬ 
vey no moral to the heart, whatever ; since a glance at the 
groat picture of life would show that virtue is not always 
thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s 
work, the public voice has long since pronounced on it. A 
prying criticism may discern a few of those contrakind 
epithets, and slipshod sentences, more excusable in yhxtng 
•* Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” where, indeed, they arc 
thickly sown, than iu the production of a grave Aristarcfi 
'of British criticism. .But this is small game, whore every 
rdhder of the least taste and sensibility must find so much 
to applaud. It is enough to say, that iu passing from the 
letters of Scott, with which the work is enriched, to the text 
of the biographer, we find none of thuse^ chilling transitions 
which occur on the like occasions in more bungling produc¬ 
tions ; as, for example, in that recent, one, ib which the 
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iinfortuiiato Hannah More is dono to death hj her friend 
JHobcrts. On the contrary, wo arc sensiblo only to a now 
variety of beauty In tho style of coin^sition. The corre¬ 
spondence is illumined hy all that is needed to make it intel¬ 
ligible to a stranger, and selected with such discernment as 
to produce tho clearest impression of the character of its 
author. T|ic mass of interesting detail is conveyed in lan¬ 
guage richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and at the same 
time without a tinge of that mysticism which, as Scott him¬ 
self truly remarked, “ will never do for a w'riter of fictioR, 
no, nor of history, nor niornl essays, nor sennous ; ” but 
which, nevertheless, finds more or k^is favour in our own 
community, at the present day, in each and all of these. 

The second work which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and from which the last remark of Sir Walter’s 
was borrowed, is a scries of notices originally publislujd in 
“ SrMcr’s Mogazine,” but now collected with considerable 
additions into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Robert 
Pierce Gillies, is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favourably 
known by translations from tho Gorman. Tho work con¬ 
voys a lively re|iort of several scenes and events, which, 
before the appearance of Lockhart’s book, were of more 
interest and iiii|jortnncc than they can now be, lost as they 
are in the flood of light which is poured qp us from that 
source. In the absence of the sixth and Inst volume, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Gillies may help us to a few particulars respecting 
the closing years of Sir Walter’s life, that may have some 
novelty,—we know not how much to be relied on,—^for tho 
reader. In the present notice of a work so familiar to most 
persons, wo shall confine ourselves to sonic of those circum- 
stfhees which contribute to form, or have an obvious con¬ 
nexion with his literary character. 

Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August Idth, 1^71. 
Tho character of his father, a respectable memlnsr of that^. 
class of attorneys, who in Scotland are called Writers to the 
Signet, is best conveyed to the rekder by saying that he'sa^ 
for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford, in “ Rcdgaunlet.” 
His mother was a woman of taste and imagination, and had 
an obvious iuflueqce in guiding those of her son. His 
ancestors by both fathers and mother’s side, were of 
** gentle Mood,"—a position which, placed* between the 
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highest and the lowest .ranks in souicty, was extremely 
favourable, as affording facilities for communication with 
both. A lameness ip his infancy,—a most fortunate lame¬ 
ness for the world, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier,— 
and a delicate constitution, made it expedient to try 
the efficacy of country air and diet; and he was placed 
under the roof of his paternal grandfather at Snndy-Kuowc, 
a few miles distant from the capital. Hero his days were 
passed in the open fields, “ with no other fellowship,” as 
he says, ** than that of the sheep and lambs and here, 
in the lap of Nature, 

“ MecMiurse for a poetic child,” 

his infant vision was greeted with those rude, romantic 
scenes, which his own verses liiivo since hallowed for the 
pilgrims from every clime. In the lung evenings, his ima¬ 
gination as ho grew older was wiirined by traditjonary 
legends of border heroism and ndvcnturc. re|icnted by the 
aged relative, who had herself witnessed the last gleams of 
Imrdcr chivalry. Ills memory was one iif the first powers 
of his mind which exhibited an t'xtrnordinnry development. 
One of the longest of those old ballads in particular stuck 
so close to it, and ho rcpeati'il it with such stentorian vocifer¬ 
ation, as to draw from the luiiiistcr of u neighbouring kirk, 
the testy exclamation, “ One may as well speak in the mouth 
of a cannon, as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, ho was 
subjected to different influences. Ilis worthy father was a 
severe martinet in all the forms of his profession, and it 
may be added of his religion, which he contrived to make 
somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The tu|or 
was still inure strict in his religious sciitinicnts, and uio 
lightest literary diversion in which cither of them indulged, 
was such as could bo gleaned from the time-honoured folios 

Archbishop Spottiswoode, or worthy Robert Wodrow. 
Even here, however, .Seott’s young mind contrived to 
gather materials and impulses for future action. In his ■ 
long argnineiits with Master Mitchell, he became steeped 
in the history of the Covenantors, and the pci’sccuted Church 
of Scotland, while he was still more rooted in his own 
Jacobite notions, early instilled into his mind by the tales 
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of his relatives of Sandy-Kiiow#; *wboec -oiMifiiniily had 
been out in the “ 

’fessional and polemical wOTmifes^FmvratifOT’i nDrS^, Soon 
detected a copy of Shnk^lQXi S AlUlkHJEvl'itcs with whnt 
•tjoiit ho used to creep out of his bed. where he had been 
safely dejm.sitcd for the iii^rht, anil, by the light of the tire, 
m puris naturalibiin, pore ovi*r the pages of the great ma¬ 
gician, and study those niiglity spells, by which he gave to 
airy fantasies the forms and substance of humanity. Bcott 
distinctly recollected iho time and the sj)ot where ho first 
opened a volume of Percy’s “ Relinnes of Knglish Poetry 
a work which imiy have suggested t(?.hiin the plan and the 
purpose of the “ Jlorder Minstrelsy.” Every day’s e.vpe- 
rience shows how much more actively tho business of edu¬ 
cation giH!S on out of school than in it. And Scott's 
history shows equally, that irtMiius, whatever obstacles^ may 
bejthtjown in its way in one ilireetion, will find room for its 
expifiision in another ; ns the young tree sends forth its 
sliouts most prolific in that (piarter where the snnshiiic is 
]>erniittcd to fall <*i it. ' 

At tho High ydiool, in which he was ]*Inccd by his father 
at an early period, he seems not to have been ])artieularly 
distingnished in the regular course «if studies. His vora¬ 
cious appetite fur books, however, of a (!ei;tnin cast, as 
romances, chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles 
scarcely less chivalrous, and his wonderful memory for such 
ivading ns struck his fancy, soon made him regarded by 
his fellows ns a phenomenon of black-letter scholarship, 
which, in process of time, achieved for him the cognomen 
of that redoubtable schoolman, Uinis Seotiis. Ho now also 
giiVt* evidence of bis powers of creation ns well as of acquisi¬ 
tion. Ho became noted for his own stories, generally bor- 
ylering on the marvellous, tfitli a plentiful seasoning of 
knight-errantry, which suited his bold and chivalrous 
temper. “ Slink over beside me, .lamie,” he wotdd 
whisper to his schoolfellow Ballantyne, “ and I’ll tell yoti a 
story.” Jamie was, indeed, destined to sit beside him 
during the greater jiart of his life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display them¬ 
selves more strongly with Increasing years. Having beaten 
pretty thoroughly the round of romantic and' legeodaiy 
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loro, at least so far as thp English libraries to which ho had 
access would permit, he next endeavoured, while at the 
University, to which he had been transferred from the High' 
School, to pursue tfio same subject in the Contiucntal 
languages. Many were the strolls which he took in thcb 
neighbourhood, csprcially to Artluir’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, where, perched on some almost inaccessible eyrie, 
he might be seen conning over his Ariosto or Cervantes, or 
some other bard of roiiiaiicc, with some favourite companion 
of his studies, or pouring into tlio cars of the latter liis own 
boyish legends, glowing with 

•*' “ arliicvemonts IiikIi, 

And circumslnuco uf chivaU'y.” 

A critical knowledge uf these languages ho seems not to 
nave obtained : and oven in the Erench, made but an iiidif- 
fercnl figure in cuiiversation. An accurate acquaiptapee 
with the pronunciation and prosody of a foreign tongue, is 
nfijdoubtcdly a desirable accoin|>lislinicnt; but it is, after 
nIU a mere accoinplishnicnt siiltonlinato to the great ]iur- 
^ {loses for which a laiiguago is to be learned. Scott did nut, 
as is too often the case, mistake the shell for the kernel. Jlo 
looked on lunguago only as tho key to unlock the foreign 
stores of wisdom, the pearls of inestimable price, wherever 
found, with which to enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the University, he was regu¬ 
larly indented as an approntieo to his father, in 1786. One 
can hardly imagine a situation loss congenial with the 
ardent, effervescing spirit of a poetic fancy ; fettered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery, scarcely above that uf a 
mere scrivener. It provetl, however, a useful school'Hif 
discipline to him. It formed early habits of method, punc¬ 
tuality, and laborious industry'; business habits, in short, 
most adverse to the poetic temperament, but indispensable 
to the accomplishment of the gigantic tasks which he 
afterwards assumed. Ho has himself borne testimony to 
his general diligence in his new vocation, and tolls us, that 
on one occasion he transcribed no less than a hundred and 
twenty folio pages at a ^{tting. 

In the midst of thesb mechanical duties,’ho did not lose 
sijfh^of thd&vouiite objects of hig study and meditatita. 
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lie made frequent ezcurmoiiB into the Lowland as well as 
Highland distriets, in search of tratlitioiiary relics. These 
pilgrimages he frequently performed on foot. Ilis consti¬ 
tution, now hocomo hardy by severe draining, mode him 
careless of exposure, and his frank and wann-hcartc<l 
manners—eminently favourable to his purposes, by thawing 
at once any feelings of frosty reserve, which might have 
encountered a stranger—made him equally welcome at thu 
staid and decorous luaiisc, and at the rough but hospitable 
board of the peasant. Here was indeed the study of the 
future novelist ; the very school in which to meditate those 
iikkIcIs of character and situation, which he was afterwards, 
long afterwards, to ti'iiimfer, in such living colours, to tho 
canvas. ** lie was makin’ himscll a’ the time,” says one 
of his companions, “ but ho didna ken, may be, what ho 
was about, till years had past. At first he thought o' 
little, I dare say, but tb.o queerness .and the fun." Tho 
honcAb^Vritcr to the Signet does not seem to have thought 
it cither so funny or so profitable ; for on his son's return... 
from one of these ruidx, as he styled them, thu olil gentle- 
mail peevishly inquired how ho had heeii living, so long. 

'* Pretty much like the young ravens,” answered Walter ; 

I only wished 1 had been as good a player on tho flute 
us poor Georgo Primrose in the Vicar of Wakefield. If 1 
had his art, 1 should like nothing better than to tramp like 
him from cottage to cottage over tho world.” “‘1 doubt," 
said tho grave Clerk to the iSignet, — I greatly doubt, sir. 
you wore borne for iiae better tliaii a ffangrcl xcrapeffut ! 
Perhaps cveu the revelation, could it have been made to 
him, of his sou's fiituro literary glory, would scarcely have 
satii^d tho worthy father, who, probably, would have re- 
ganled a scat on tho bench of the Court of Sessions as 
much higher glory. At all events, this was nut far from 
tho judgment of Dominic Mitchell, who. in his notice of 
his illustrious pupil, “ sincerely regrets that Sir Widter’s 
precious time was so much devoted to tho dulce rather than 
the uttfe of composition, and that his groat talents should 
have been wasted on such subjects! ” 

It is impossible to glance at Scott’s early life, without 
perceiving how powoifully all its circuuistanees, whether 
accidpntad or contrived, conspired to train hiiit for the 
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peculiar'position ho vr^s destined to occupy iii tho woritl 
of letters. There never was a character, in whose iufaut 
germ the mature and fully developed lineaments might b« 
more distinctly traced. What he was in his riper age, mi 
he was in his hoyhootl. Wo discern the same tastes, thy 
same peculiar talents, the same social temper and affections,, 
and, ill a great tTegree, the same habits—in their embryo 
state, of course, but distinctly marked ; and his biographe 
has shown no little skill in enabling us' to trace their 
gradual, progresBive expansion, from the hour of his birth 
up to the full prime and maturity of manhood. 

Ill 1792 Scott, t\ho.so original destination of a AVriter 
had been changed to that of an A.dvocatc—from his father’s 
conviction, as it would seem, of tho superiority of his taleiit.s 
to tho former station—was admitted to the Scottish bar. 
Hero' he continued in assiduous attendance during the 
rcgblar terms, but more noted for,his stories in tho Outer 
House than his arguments in Court. It may’appear 
singular, that p person so gifted, both as a writer and as a 
Raconteur, should have hod no greater guecoss in his jiro- 
fessiou. Hut the case is not uiicoiiinion. Indeed, experience 
shows, that the most eminent w'ritcrs have not made the 
most successful speakers. It is not more strange, than 
that a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic 
author. Perhaps a consideration of the subject would lend 
us to refer the phenomena in both cases to the same prin¬ 
ciple. At all events, Scott was an cxem]dilicatiuu of both ; 
and wo leave the soliitiun to those who have more leisure 
and ingenuity to unravel tho mystery. 

Scott’s leisure, iii the mcantinie, was well employed in 
storing his mind with German romance, with who.«e,yvild 
fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, he found at tliat^ 
time more sympathy than in later life. In 1796 he first 
ap]>carcd before the public as a translator of Burger’s wclK 
known ballads, tlirown oS by him at a heat, and which 
found favour with the few into whose hands they passed. 
He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark— 

“ Tales of Wonder ”—which soon went to pieces, leaving, 
however, among its jurviving fragments, the scattered 
contSbutious of ,Scott. ' ♦ 

At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his first two 
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jrolnnies of the “ Border Miiistrclt^,” printed by liis old 
Bchoolfollow Ballantyne, and which, by the beauty of the 
typography, as well as literary execution, nindo an epoch 
in Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott's 
after-life which showed the result of so much preliuiinary 
labour. Before ten years old, he had oolicctejl several 
volumes of ballads and traditions, and we have seen how 
diligently he pursued the stinio vocation in later years. 
The publication was admitted to be far qiore faithful, as 
well os skilfully collated, than its prututy[)e, the “ Ilcliques ** 
of Bishop Percy : while his nolea contained a mass of anti- 
quorion information relative to border *!ifc, ctftiveycd in a 
stylo of beauty unprecedented in to]>ics of this kind, and 
enlivened with a higlicr interest than poetic Hetion. Percy's 
“ RL‘liqucs ” had preparcil the way for the kind reception 
of the “ Minstrelsy,” by the general relish—nutwithstand- 
ing Dr.^ohnson’s protest—it had created for the simple 
picturdb of a pastoral and heroic time. Burns had since 
familiarised the English car with the Doric melodics of his« 
native land ; and now a greater than Bums appeared, whose 
tint production, by a singular chance, came into the world 
in the very year in which the Ayrshire minstrel was with¬ 
drawn from it, as if Nature hod intended that the chain of 
|)oetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight of 
the public was further augmented on the appearance of the 
third volume of tlie “ Minstrelsy,” containing various imi¬ 
tations of the old ballad, which displayed thu rich fashion 
of the antique, purified from the mould and rust by which 
the beauties of such wc<ather-bcatcn trophies arc defaced. 

• The first edition of the “ Minstrelsy,” consisting of eight 
hundred copies, went off, as Lockhart tells us, in less tlian 
• yeat: and the poet, on the publication' of a second, 
received five hundred pounds sterling from Longnmn,—• 
aif enormous price for such a commodity, but the best 
bargain, probably, that the bookseller ever mode, us the 
■ubMquent sale has since extended to twenty thousand 
copies. 

Scott'was not in great haste to follow up his success. It 
was three years later before he took Ihe field as an in^e- 
pendsntiisathor, in a poem which at once placed him among 
(he great original writers of his country. The ** Lay of the 
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Last Minstrel,” a complcto expansion of the ancient bal]a<} 
into an epic form, was published in 1805. It was opening 
a new creation in the realm of fancy. It seemed as if the 
author had transfused into his page the strong delineations 
of the Homeric pencil, the rude, but generous gallantly' 
a primitive period, softened by the more airy and magical 
inventions of Italian romance,* and conveyed in tones of 
natural melody, such as hod not been heard since the 
strains of fiurtvi. The book speedily found that unpre¬ 
cedented circulation which all his subsequent compositions 
attained. Other writers had addressed themselves to a 
more peculiar and*’'limitcd feeling; to a narrower, and 
generally a more select audience. But Scott was found to 
Gombino all the qualities of interest for every order. Bo 
drew from the pure springs which gush forth in every 
henrt. llis narrative chained every reader's attention by 
the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine, touches 
of sentiment with which it abounded, like wild dowers, 
springing up spontaneously arormd, were full of freshnesK 
and beauty, that made one wonder otliurs should not have 
stooped to gather them before. 

The success of the Lay " determined the course of its 
author’s future life. Notwithstanding his punctual attention 
to his profession, his utmost profits for any one year of the 
ten he had been in practice hod not exceeded two hundred 
and thirty ])ounds ; and of late they had sensibly declined. 
Latterly, indeed, ho had coquetted somewhat too openly 
with the Muse for his professional reputation. Themis has 
always been found a stem and jealous mistress, chary of 
dispensing her golden favours to those who are seduced into 
a flirtation with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation tliat 

* “ MMUindo lo Turpin, lo metto anch' io,** 

■sjs Ariosto, (dsyfolljr, wben he tells a particularly tough itorjr. 

“ I cannot tell how the truth nwy he, 

1 lajr the tale is't was said to me,” 

•ays the oothor of the "Lay” on a tlmilar ocension. The resemblance 
mi^t be tneed much ftitber than mere forms of expression, to the Italian, 
who, like 

* "(he ArtoriOl/tAeiVortl, 

Bung ladje-love, and ww, ronionoe, and knightly worth.” 
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maile him independent of her faroura. Ilia income frun* 
the two ofhccs to which he wna promoted, of Slicriff of 
Selkirk, and Clerk of the Court of ^casioiis, waa ao ample, 
^^bined with what fell to him by inheritance and inarriage, 
tllk.hc w'as left at liberty fi-eely to conault liia own taatca. 
Amid the Fcductiona of poetry, however, he never alinink 
from hia burdenaomc profeaaioiial duties ; and he aubinitted 
to all their drudgery with nniliiiching constancy, when the 
labours of hia pen made the cniohtpieiits nlniqst beneath con- 
aidcration. lie never relished the idea of being divorced 
from active life by the solitary occupations of a reiduae. 
And his official functions, hotvever Bcv«*tely they taxed his 
time, may he said to have, in some degree, compensated 
him by the new scenes of life which they were constantly 
disclosing,—the very materials of those fictions, on which 
his fame and hia fortune were to be built. , 

Scott’j situation was eminently propitious to literary 
pursuit^. He was married, and passed the better portion 
of the year in the country, where the quiet pleasures of 
his fireside circle, and a keen relish for rural sports, relieved 
his mind and invigorated both licalth and spirits In early 
life, it seems, he liad been crossed in love ; and, like Dante 
and Byron, to whom in this respect he is often compared, 
he has more than once, according to his biographer, sha¬ 
dowed forth in his verses the ohjcct of his unfortunate 
passion. He does not appear to .have taken it very seri¬ 
ously, however, not to have shown the morbid sensibility in 
relation to it, discovered by both Byron and Dante, whose 
stem and solitary natures were cast in a very different 
mould from the social temper of Scott. 

II is next great poem was his “ Marmion,” transcending, 
in the judgment of many, all his other epics, and contain¬ 
ing, in the judgment of all. passages of poetic fire, which 
he •never equalled ; but which, nevetthelcss, was greeted 
on its entrance into the world by a critique in the lead¬ 
ing journal of the day, of the most caustic and inifriendlr 
temper. The journal was the Edinburgh, to which he had 
been a frequent contributor, and the reviewer was his inti- 
inate friend, Jeffrey. The unkindest cut in the article woe 
the imputation of amaglect of Scottish character and feci- 
“ff* •* There is scarcely one trait of true Scottish iiatioo. 
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ality or patriotism intKiIuced into tlie whole Poem : aiid 
Mr. Scott’s only expression of admiration for the beautiful 
country to which li« belongs, is put, if wo rightly remember, 
into the mouth of one of his southern favourites.” This of 
Walter Scott 1 « 

Scott was not slow, after this, in finding the political 
principles of tho Edinburgh so repugnant to his own (and 
they certainly were as opposite as tho poles), that he first 
dropped the journal, and next laboured with unwearied 
diligence to organise another, whose main purpose should 
be to counteract the heresies of the former. This was the 
origin of the London Quarterly, more imputable to Scott’s 
exertions, than to those of any, indeed all, other persons. 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to' the 
interests of both morals and letters. Not that the new 
Review was conducted with nioro fairness, or, in this sense, 
principle, than its antagonist. A remark of Scott’s own, 
in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much priiicipluT ** 1 
have run up an attempt on ‘ The Curse of Kehema ’ for the 
Quai*terly. It aifords cruel openings t£> the quizzers, and 1 
suppose it will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. I 
would have made a very different hand of it indeed, had the 
order of the day been jpour deehirer." But, although tho 
fate of the individual was thus, to a certain extent, a matter 
of caprice, or rather prejudgment in tho critic, yet the great 
abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being 
discussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller, and of 
coarse furer, light to the public. Another beneficial result 
to letters was,—and wo shall gain credit, at least, for can¬ 
dour, in confessing it,—that it broke down somewhat of 
that divinity, which hedged in the despotic loe of tne re¬ 
viewer, so long as no riv^ arose to contest the sceptre. The 
elums to infi^ibility, so long and slavislily acquiesced in, 
fell to the ground, when thus stoutly assert^ by conflio^g 
parties. It was pretty clear, that the same thing could not 
be ail black and all white at the same time. In short, it was 
the old Btoiy of pope and antipope ; and the public began 
to find ont, that there might be hopes for the solyation of 
an author, though damned by the literary popedom. .Time, 
by reversing mdny of its decuions; must at length have 
. shown the safhe thing. 
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But to return. Scott showed how nearly he hnd hecn 
touched to the quick, by two other nets not so discreet. 
These were, the ostablisliment of an Annual Register, and 
of the great publishing house of the Ballantyncs, in which 
ha became a silent partner. The last step involved liini in 
grievous embarrassments, and stimulated him to exertions, 
which required “ a frame of adamant and soul of fire." At 
the saiiio time, we find him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biographical, historical, and critical compositions, together 
with editorial labours of appalling magnitutfe. In this mul¬ 
tiplication of himself in a thousand forms, we see him always 
the same, vigorous and effective. “ Ruetry,” he says, in 
one of his letters, “ is a scourging crop, and ought not to 
be hastily repeated. Editing, thei'cforc, may be considered 
as a green crop of turnips or peas, cstrcmely useful to those 
whoso circumstances do not admit of giving their farm a 
sum mcr_ fallow. ’ ’ It might be regretted, however, that lie 
shoultl^ave wasted ]>owerB fitted for so much higher culture, 
on the coarse ]>roducts of a kitchen-garden, which might 
have been safely trutted to inferior hands. 

In ISll, Scott gave to the world his exquisite poem, 
“ The Lady of the Lake." One of his fair friends had 
remonstrated with him on thus risking again the laurel ho 
had already won. He replied, with characteristic, aitd indeed 
prophetic spirit, “ If I fail, I will write prose all my life. 
But if 1 succeed, 

* Up wi' the bonnie blue bonnet, 

The dirk and Uie feather an’ a’ I”* 

In his eulogy on Byron, Scott remarks, “ There has been 
no rctlbsing under the shade of his laurels, no living upon 
the resource of past reputation ; none of,that coddling and 
petty prcicaution, which little authors call * taking care of 
tficir fame.* Byron let his fame take care of itself ” Scott 
could not have more accurately described bis own character. 

The “ Lady of the Lake " was welcomed with an enthu¬ 
siasm surpassing that which attended any other of his poems. 
It seemed like the sweet breathings of his native pibroch, 
stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all the deli¬ 
cious associations of rural solitude, which' beautifully con¬ 
trasted with the din of battle and the shrill cry of the 
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war-tnimpet, that stirred the soul in everj pn^o of his 
** Marmion.” The publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its brilliant height. Tlie post-borso dutj 
rose to an extraordinary degree in Scotland, from the eager¬ 
ness of travellers to visit tho localities of tlio poem. A inoso 
substantial evidence was afforded in its ainasing circulation, 
and consequently its profits. The press could scarcely keep 
pace with the public demand, and no less than f fty thousand 
copies of it have been sold since the date of its a|)poarance. 
Tho successful author received more than two thousand 
guineas from his production. Milton received ton pounds 
for the two editions <,vliich ho lived to see of his “ Paradiso 
Lost.” The Ayrshire bard had sighed for “ a lass wi’ a 
tocher.” Scott had now found one where it was hardly to 
be expected, in the Muse. 

While tho poetical fame of Scott was thus at its zenith, 
a new star rose above tho horizon, whose eccentric course 
and dazzling radiance completely bewil Icrcd tho spectator. 
In 1812, ** Childe Harold ” appeared, and the attention 
seemed to bo now called, for the first time, from the out¬ 
ward form of man and visible nature, to the secret depths of 
the soul. The darkest recesses of human passion were laid 
open, and the note of sorrow was prolonged in tones of 
agonised sensibility, tbo more touching as coming from one 
who was placed on those dazzling heights of rank and 
fashion, which, to the vulgar cyo at least, seem to lie in 
unclouded sunshine. Those of tho present generation who 
have heard only tho same key thrummed ad nauseam by the 
feeble imitators of his Lordship, can form no idea of the 
effect produced when tho cords wero first swept by the 
master’s fingers. It was found im|M>ssible for the cen once 
attuned to strains of such compass and ravishing harmony, 
to return with the same relish to purer, it might be, but 
tamer melody; and the sweet voice of the Scottish minstrdl 
lost much of its power to charm, lot him charm never so 
wisely. While “Rokeby”wn8 in preparation, bets were 
laid on tho rival candidates by the wits of the day. The 
sale of this poem, though great, showed a sensible decline 
in the popularity of its author. This beennio still more* 
evident on tho publication of “ The Lord of the Isles and 
Scott admitted the conviction with his characteristic spirit 
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and good nature. “ • Well, Jatiie8,*‘{he said to bU printer.) 
• I have given you a week,—whnt arc people saying about 
the Lord of tlic Isles ? ’ 1 hesitated a little, after the fashion 
of Gil Bias, but he speedily brought ttto matter to a point. 
‘^Coiiic,’ ho said, * speak out, my good fellow ; what has 
put it into your head to be on so much ceremony with me 
all of a sudden ? But, I see how it is, the result is given 
in one word,— Disappointtnent.’ My silcneo admitted liis 
inference to the fullest extent, llis countenance certainly 
did look rather blank for a few seconds ;>iu truth he hod 
been wholly unprepared for the event.—At length he said, 
with perfect cheerfulness, * Well, wcll| .lames, so bo it;— 
but you know we must not droop, fur wc can’t afford to give 
over. Since one line has failed, wo must stick to something 
else.’ ” This something else was a iniuo ho had already hit 
u|M)n, of invention and substantial wealth, such as Thomas 
the Rhymer, or Michael Scott, or any other adept in (the 
blaektffrt, had never dreamed of. 

Everybotly knows the story of the composition of “ Wa- 
verlcy,”—the must iiitcrostiiig story in the annals of letters, 
—and how, some ten years after its coninieneement, it was 
Hshed out of some old lumber in an attic, and completed in 
a few weeks fur the press, in 1814. Its appearance marks 
a more distinct epoch in English literature than that of the 
poetry of its author. All previous attempts in the same 
school of fiction,—a school of English growth,—had been 
cramped by the limited infonnatiun or talent of the writers. 
•Smollett had produced his spirited sca-picccs, and Fielding 
his warm sketches of country life, both of them mixed up 
with so much Billingsgate, as required a strong flavour eS 
wit tf> make them tolerable. Richardson hod covered acres 
of canvass with his faithful family pictures. Mrs. Uodclifle 
had dipped up to the elliows in horrors ; while Miss Burney’s 
4adiionable gossip, and Miss Edgeworth’s Hogarth drawings 
of the prose,—^not the poetry,—of life and character, h^ 
each and all found favour in their respective ways. But a 
work now appeared, in which the author swept over the 
whole range of character with entire freedom as well as 
fidelity, ennobling the whole by higli historic associations, 
and in a style varying with his theme, but whose pare and 
doasie flow was tinctured with just so much of poetic 
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colouring, as suited tke purposes of romance. It was 
Shakspeare in prose. 

The work was published, as we know, anonymonslj. 
Mr. Gillies states, Ifbwever, that while in the press, frag¬ 
ments of it were communicated to “ Mr. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other savant or savantes, whose 
dicta on the merits of a now novel were considered unim¬ 
peachable.” By their approbation '* a strong body of 
friends was formed, and the curiosity of the public pre¬ 
pared the way for its reception.” This may explain the 
rapidity with which the anonymous publication rose into a 
degree of favour, which, though not less surely, perhaps, it 
might have been more slow in achieving. The author 
jealously preserved Ids incognito, and, in order to heighten 
the mystification, flung oflT, almost simultanconsly, a variety 
of works, in prose and poetry, any one of which might have 
bcc/i the labour of months. The public for a moment was 
at fault. There seemed to be six Richmonds in tin. fleld. 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either 
supposing that half a dozen diflerent hands could work in 
precisely the same style, or that one could do the work of 
half a dozen. With time, however, the veil wore thinner 
and thinner, until at length, and lung before the ingenious 
argument of Mr. Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so 
purblind ns not to discern behind it the features of the 
mighty Minstrel. 

Constable had offered seven hundred pounds for the new . 
novel. “ it was,” says Mr. Lockhart, “ ten times as much 
as Miss Edgeworth ever realised from any of'her popular 
Irish talcs.’ Scott declined the offer, which had been a 
good one for the bookseller had he made it os many^hou- 
sands. But it passed the art of necromancy to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up 
with an energy unrivalled in the history of literature. The 
public mind was not suffered to cool for a moment, before 
its attention was called to another miracle of creation from 
the same hand. Even illness, that would have broken tbe 
spirits of most men, as it prostrated the physical energies of 
Scott, opposed no impediment to the march of composition. 
When he could lio longer write, he could dictate ; and in 
this way, amid the agonies of a racking disease, he com- 
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posed *• The Bride of Lammcrmoor,’.’ the “ Legend of Mont¬ 
rose,” and a great part of “ Iranhoe.” The first, indeed, 
iiT darkened with those deep shadowy that might seem 
tlirown over it by the sombre condition of its author. But 
«;|iat shall we say of the impcrtnrbnblc dry humour of the 
gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, or of the 
gorgeous revelries of Ivonhoe,— 

“ Such sights as youthful poets dream, 

On Bumiuer eves by haunted stream,”— 

what shall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of 
torture ? Never before had the spirit frium])hed over such- 
agonies of the flesh. “ The beat way,” said Scott, in one 
of his talks with Gillies, “ is, if possible, to triumph over 
disease by setting it at defiance, somewhat on the same iirinci- 
plo ns one avoids being stung by Inddly grHS]dng a netthv” 
Tluyprose fictions wore addressrd to a much larger audi¬ 
ence ^an the jiocnis could be. They had attractions for 
every age and every class. The profits, of course, were 
commensurate. Artthmetic has never been so severely 
taxed, as in the computation of Scott’s productions, and the 
proceeds resulting front them. In one year he received (or, 
more projierly, was credited with, — for it is soinowlmt 
doubtful hi>w much he actually received,) fifteen thousand 
pounds for his novels, comprehending the first edition and 
the copyright. The discovery of this rich mine furnished 
its fortunate proprietor with the means of gratifying the 
fondest, and even most chimerical, desires. lie had always 
coveted the situation of a lord of acres,—a Scottish laird ; 
where his passion for planting might find scope in tho cre¬ 
ation ^f whole forests,—for everything with him was on a 
magnificent scale.—and where he might indulge the kindly 
filings of his nature in his benevolent offices to a numerous 
and dependent tenantry. The few acres of the original 
]»urchaae now swelled into hundreds, and, for aught we know, 
thousands ; for one tract alone we find incidentally noticed 
as costing thirty thousand pounds. ” It rounds off the 
property so handsomely,” ho says, in one of his letters. 
There was always a corner to round otf.”T The mansion, 
in the mean time, from a simple cottage om^e. wts ampli- 
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iic'd into tile dimensions almost, as well as the bisarre pro¬ 
portions, of sonic old feudal castle. The furniture and 
decorations were of ^ho costliest kind ; the wainscots of oA: 
and cedar, the floors tcsselatcd with marbles, or woods of 
diflerent dyes, the ceilings fretted and carved with the 
delicate tracery of' a Gothic abbey, the storied windows 
blazoned with the richly coloured insignia of heraldry, the 
walls garnished with tiiiic-honoiircd trophies, or curious 
specimens of art^ or volumes sumptuously bound,—in short, 
with all that lu.xury could demand or ingenuity devise; 
while a copious reservoir of gas supplied every comer of the 
mansion with such feiiiitains of light, as must have puzzled 
the genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate 
Aladdin. 

Scott's exchequer must have been seriously taxed in 
another form, by the crowds of visitors whom be enter¬ 
tained under his hospitable roof. Thcro was sejsreely a 
person of note, or to say truth, not of note, who*''viBited 
that country without paying his respects to tho Lion of 
Scotland. Lockhart reckons up a fuiltsixth of the British 
peerage, who had been there within his recollection ; and 
Captain Hall, in his amusing Notes, remarks, that it was 
not unusual fur a dozen or more coach loads to And their 
way into his grounds in the courso of tho day, most of 
whom found, or forced, an entrance into the mansion. 
Such was the heavy tax paid by his celebrity, and, we may 
odd, his good-iiaturo ; for, if the ono had been a whit 
less than the other, ho could never have tolerated such 
a nuisance. 

The cost of his correspondence gives ono no light idea of 
the demands made on his time, as well as purse, in another 
form. His postage for letters, independently of franks, by 
which a large portion of it was covered, amounted to a 
hundred and fifty pounds, it seems, in the course of the yerfr. 
In this, indeed, should be included ten pounds for a pair of 
unfortunate Cherokee Lavers, sent all the way from our own 
happy land in order to be god-fathered hy Sir Walter on tho 
London boards. Perhaps the smart-money ho had to pay 
on this interesting occasion, had its influence in mixing up 
rather more acid than was natural to him in his judgments 
of our countrymen. At ail events, the Yankees find little 
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favour on tlie few occasions on which he has glanced at them 
in his correspondence. “ I am not at all siirpritfcd,” he 
s&ys, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, “ { am not at all sur> 
prised at what you say of tho Yankees. They arc a people 
I^Bsesscd of very considerablo energy, qiiiekoiicd and 
brought into eager action by an honourable love of their 
country, and pride in their institutions ; but they arc as yet 
rude ill their ideas of social intercourse, and totally ignorant, 
speaking generally, of till tho art of good-breeding, which 
consists chiefly in a postponement of one’s 6wn potty wishes 
or comforts to those of others. By rudo questions and 
observations, an absolute disrespect to oUicr people's feelings, 
and a ready indulgence of their own, they make one feverish 
ill their company, though perhaps yon may be ashamed to 
confess the reason. But this will wear olf, and is already 
wearing-away. Men, when they have once got benches, will 
soon full into the use of cushions. They arc advaiicin^iii 
the li'shi of our literature, and they will not be long deficient 
in the petite morale, especially as they have, like ourselves, 
the rage fur traveling.” On another occasion, ho docs, 
indeed, admit having met with, in tho course of his life, 
“four or five well-lettered Americans, ardent in pursuit of 
knowledge, and free from the ignorance and forward pre¬ 
sumption which distinguish many of their countrymen.” 
This seems hard measure; but perhaps wo should find it 
difiScult, among the niapy who have visited this country, to 
recollect as great a number of Englishmen,—and Scotchmen 
to boot,—entitled to a higher degree of commendation. It 
can hardly be, that tho well-informed and well-bred men of 
both countries make a point of staying at home ; so we 
suppose we must look for the solution of the matter in the 
existence of some disagreeable ingredient, common to the 
characters of both nations, sprouting, as they do. from a 
cBmmon stock, which remains latent at home, and is never 
fully disclosed till they get into a foreign climate. But as 
this problem seems pregnant with philosophical, physiologi¬ 
cal, and, for aught we know, psychological matter, we have 
not courage fur it hero, but recommend tho solution to Miss 
Martineau, to whom it will afford a very good title for a now 
chapter in her next edition. The strictures wc have quoted, 
however, to speak more seriously, are worth attending to. 
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coniin<!t ns thcj do froip a shrctrd oLscrvcr, and one whoso 
jndgnipnts, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by 
political prejudice, are, in the main, distinguished by a soun^ 
and liberal |)liilantliropy. But were lie ten times an enemy, 
we would say, “ Fas cst ah lioste doccri.” , 

With the splcudid picture of the baronial residence at 
Abbotsford, Mr. Lockhart closes nil that at this present 
writing we have received of his delightful w<trk in this 
country. And, in the lust sentence, tlic melancholy sound 
of “ the mufllcd drum ” gives ominous warning of what wo 
are to e.\pcct in the si.vth and concluding volume. In the 
dearth of more authotiitic information, we will piece out our 
sketch with a few facts gleaned from the somewhat meagre 
bill of faro,—meagre by comparison with the rich banquet 
of the true Amphitryon,—aiforded by the “ Bcculloctioiis ’’ 
of Mr. Robert Fierce Gillies. 

7110 iinliounded popularity of the Wavorlcy novels led to 
still more extravagant anticipations on the |>art botlr-df tho 
publishers and author. Some hints of a falling off, though 
but slightly, in the public favour, werp unheeded by both 
parties ; though, to say truth, the exact state of things was 
never disclosed to Scott, it being IB a I Ian ty tic's notion, that 
it wouhl prove a damper, and that tho true course was, “ to 
press on more sail as the wind lulled.” In these sanguine 
calculations, not only enormous sums, or to sjicak correctly, 
hillg, were given for what had been written, but the author's 
drafts, to the auiuiiiit of many thousand pounds, were 
accepted by Constable in favour of works, tho very embryos 
of which lay, not only unformed, but unimagiued, in tho 
womb of time. In return for this singular accommodation, 
Sebtt was induced to indorse the drafts of his publisher; and 
in this way an amount of liabilities was incurred, which, 
considenng the character of the house and its transactions, 
it is altogether inexplicable that a person in the independent 
position of Sir Walter Scott should have subjected himself 
to fur a moment. He seems to have had entire confidence 
in the stability of tho firm ; a confidence to which, it seems 
from Mr. Giliies’s account, not to have been entitled, from 
the first moment of bis .connexion with it. The great repu¬ 
tation of the house, however, the success and magnitude ot 
some of its transactions, especially the publication of these 
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novels, gave it a large credit, which jenahlcd it to go forward 
with a great show of prosperity, in ordinary times, and veiled 
its tottering state, probably from Consti|b1o’s own eyes. It 
is bat the tale of yesterday. The case of Constable and Co. 
is, unhappily, a very familiar one to us. But when tlie 
harricano of 1825 came on, it swept away all tlioso build¬ 
ings that wore not founded on a rock ; and those of Messrs. 
Constable, among others, soon became literally mere casttea 
in t/ie air. In plain English, the firm stopped jmyment. 
The assets were very trifling in comparison* with the debts ; 
and Sir Walter Scott was found on their paper to tho fright¬ 
ful amount of one hundred thousand pounds ! 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely what was to 
have been anticipated from one who had declared on a simi¬ 
lar. though much less appalling conjuncture, “ I am always 
ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my engage- 
nients^nd would rather sell anything or everything, than 
he l^^lhan a true man to tho world.” Tie put up his 
house and furniture in town at auction ; delivered over his 
)ter8onal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, furniture, 
dec., to be held in trust for his creditors (the estate itself 
had been recently secured to his son, on occasion of his 
marriage), and bound himself to discharge a certaim amount 
annually of the liabilities of the insolvent firm. Uc then, 
with his characteristic energy, set about the performance of 
his Herculean task, -lie took lodgings in a third-rale house 
in St. David’s Street; saw but little company ; abridged 
the hours usually devoted to his meals and his family { gave 
up his ordinary exercise ; and, in short, adopted tlie severe 
habits of a regular Grub Street stipendiary. 

“ !rtir many years,” ho said to Mr. Gillies, “ I have been 
accustomed to hard work, because I found it a pleasure ; 
now, with all duo respect for Falstaff’s principle, ‘ nothing 
dn compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from work 
because it has become necessary.” 

One of bus first tasks was his “ Life of Bonaparte,” 
achieved in the space of thirteen months. For this he 
received fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven hundred 
I^Sr month ; not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for tho 
publishers. The first two volumes of the nine which make 
up the English edition, were a ri/aciautUo of what he had 
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before compiled for thp “ Annual Register." With erery 
alloirance fur the iiiaccnracies, and the cxcossive expansion 
incident to such a flashing rapidity of execution, the woHi, 
taking into view the broad range of its topics, its shrewd 
and sagacious roflcctions, and the free, bold, and picturesqye 
colouring of its narration,—and above all, considering the 
brief time in irhieh it was written ,—is indisputably one of 
the most remarkable monuments of genius aud industry,— 
perhaps the most remarkable, ever recorded. 

Scott’s colebtity made everything that fell from him, 
however trifling,—the dew-drops from the lion’s mane,—of 
value. But none of the many adventures he embarked in, or 
rather sot afloat, proved so profitable as tho republication of 
his novels, with his notes and illnstrations. As he felt his 
own strength in the increasing success of his labours, he 
appears to have relaxed somewhat from them, and to have 
again resumed somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in a 
mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But ^iSil his 
exertions were too severe, and pressed heavily on the springs 
of health, already deprived by ago of t^eir former elasticity 
and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was overtaken by one 
of those terrible shocks of paralysis, which seem to have 
been constitutional in his family, but which, with more pre¬ 
caution, and under happier auspices, might, doubtless, have 
been postponed, if not wholly averted. At this time he had, 
in tho short space of littlo more than fivo years, by his 
saerificoB and efforts, discharged about two-thirds of the 
debt for which he was responsible ; an astounding result, 
wholly unparalleled in the history of letters! There is 
something inexpressibly painful in this spectacle of a 
generous heart thus courageously contending with fvtune, 
bearing up against tho tide with unconquerable spirit, and 
finally overwh^elmed by it, just within reach of shore. 

The rest of his story is one of humiliation and sorrow 
He was induced to make a voyage to tho Continent, to tiy 
the effect of a more genial climate. Under the sunny sky 
of Italy, he seemed to gather new strength for a while. But 
his eye fell with indifferenco on the venerable monuments, 
which, in better days, would have kindled all his enthu¬ 
siasm. The invdid sighed for his own home at Abbotsford. 
The heat of the weather, and the fatigue of rapid travel. 
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1>rought on another shock, which reduced him to a state of 
deplorable imbecility. In this condition, ho returned to his 
own halls, where the sight of early friends, and of the 
beautiful scenery, the creation, as it were, of his own 
hands, seemed to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, 
which soon, however, sunk into insensibility. To his present 
situation might well be applied the exquisite verses which 
he indited on another melancholy occasion :— 

" Yet not the lanilacape to mine eye 

Boars those bri|;ht hues that once it bore ; 

Tliongh Evening, with her richest dye. 

Flames o'er the hills of Kttrick's shore. 

" Widi listless look along tlio plmn 
I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 

" The quiet lake, the balmy air. 

The bill’, tlie stream, tiie tower, the tree. 

Are they still such as once tliey were. 

Or is tub dreary change in me I ” 

Providence, in its mercy, did not suffoj' the shattered 
frame long to outlive the glorious spirit which had informed 
it. He breathed his last on the 21st of September, 1832. 
His remains were deposited, as he had always desired, in 
the hoary abbey of Dryburgh ; and the pilgrim, from many 
a distant clime, shall repair to the consecrated spot, so long 
as the reverence for exalted genius and worth shall snrvive 
in the human heart. 

Th^s, sketch, brief as we could make it, of the literary 
history of Sir Walter Scott, has extended so far as to leave 
but little space for—what Lockhart’s volumes afford ample 
jnaterials for—^his personal character. Take it for all and 
all, it is not too much to say, that this character is probably 
the most remarkable on record. There is no man of 
historical celebrity, that we now recall, who combined in so 
eminent a degree the highest qualities of the moral, the 
intellectual, and the physical. He united in his own 
character, what hitherto had been found incompatible. 
Though a poet, and living in an ideal world, he was an 
exact, methodical man of business ; though achieving with 
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the most wonderfal facility, of gcuius, ho wan piiticut and 
laborious ; a nion.-ing antiquarian, yet with the most active 
interest hi the present, and whatever was going on around* 
liim ; With a strong turn for a roving life, ■ and military 
adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, at« 
some periods of his life, than a monkish recluse ; a man 
with a heart as capacious us his head ; a Tory, brim full 
ol ,Tacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected familiarity 
with all classes, cyen the humblest; a successful author, 
without pedantry, and without conceit; one, indeed, at the 
head of the republic of letters, and yet with a lower esti¬ 
mate of letters, as conf[>arcd with other intellectual pursuits,. 
than was over hazarded heforo. 

The first quality of his character, or rather that which 
forms the basis of it, as of all great characters, was his 
<-nergy. We see it, in his early youth, triumphing over 
the impediments of nature,'^ and, in spite of laiueness, 
making him conspicuous in every sort of athletic exercise,— 
clambering up precipices, wading through treacherous 
fords, and performing feats of pedcstrnnism, that mako 
tine's joints ache to read of. As he advanced in life, we 
Bcte the same force of purpose turned to higher objects. A 
striking example occurs in his organisation of the journals 
and the publishing house in opposition to Constable. In 
what Herculean drudgery did not this latter business, in 
which he undertook to supply matter for the nimhlc press of 
liollantyne, involve him ! While, in addition to his own 
concerns, he had to drag along, by his solitary momentum, 
a score of heavier undertakings, that led Lockhart to com- 
|tare him to a steam-engine, with a train of coal-waggons 
liitched toit. “ Y'es,” said Scott, laughing, and making a . 
crashing cul with his axe (for they were felling larches), 

“ and there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing ovoi' 
disease, at a later period, when nothing but a resolution to 
get the better of it enabled him to do so. “ Be assured,’ 
he remarked to Mr. Gillies, “ that if pain cotild have pre¬ 
vented my application to literary labour, not a pagenf 
Ivanhoe would have been written. Kow if I had given way 
to mere feelings, and ceased to work, it is a question 
whether the disorder might not have taken a deeper root. 
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snd become incurable.” But the'most extroordinaiy in- 
Btance of this trait is the readiness with which ho assumed, 
and the spirit with which he carried threugh,' till his mental 
strength broke down under it, the gigantic task imposed on 
him by the failure of Constable. 

It mattered little., what the nature of the task was*, 
whether it were organising an opposition to a political 
faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist invasion, or a medley 
of wild nighlanders and Edinburgh cockneys to make up a 
royal pup[>et-show—a loyal celebration—^for “His Most 
Sacred - Majesty ”—ho was the master-spirit that gave the 
cue to the whole dramatis personae. This potent impulse 
showed itself in the thoroughness with which he prescribed, 
not merely the general orders, but the execution of the 
minutest details, in his own person. Thus all around him 
was the creation, as it were, of his individual cxertiryi. 
His lau4y waved with forests {ilanted with his own hands, 
and, ii^process of time, cleared by his own hands. He did 
not lay the stones in mortar, exactly, for his whimsical 
castle ; but he seetnn to have superiutended the operation, 
from the foundation to the battlements. The antique relics, 
the carious works of art, the hangings and furniture, even, 
with which his halls were decorated, were specially con¬ 
trived or selected by him ; and, to read his letters at this 
time to his friend Terry, one might fancy himself perusing 
the correspondence of an upholsterer, so exact and tech¬ 
nical is he in his instructions. Wo say this not in dis¬ 
paragement of his great qualities. It is only the more 
extraordinary; for, while ho stooped to such trifles, he was 
equally thorough in matters of the highest moment. It 
jras a tfWt of character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to hare 
given the tone to his character, was his social or benevolent 
feAings. His heart was an unfailing fountain, which not 
merely the distresses, but the joys, of his fellow-creatures 
made to flow like water. In early life, and possibly some¬ 
times in* later, high spirits, and a vigorous constitution, led 
him. occasionally to carry his social propensities into con- 
▼irial excess. B6t he never was in danger of the habitual 
excess to which a vulgar mind—and sometimes, alas! one 
more finely tuned—abandons itself. With all his convivi^ 
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ality, it was not the aeneual rclisli, hut the sociai, which 
acted on him. He was neither gourme nor gourmand; 
but hia social meetings were endeared to him by the fi4e 
interchange of kindly feelings with his friends. La Bruydre 
says (find it is odd ho should have found it out in Louis 
the Fourteenth's court), “ The heart has more to do than 
the head with the pleasures, or rather promoting the 
pleasures, of society ; ” “ Un homme est d'un iiieillcur 
commerce dans,1a socidtc par le emur que par I’csprit.” If 
report, the report of travellers, be true, we Americans, at 
least the Now-£nglanders, are too much perplexed with the 
cares and crosses of'lifc, to afford many genuine specimens 
of this bonhommie. However this may be, we all, doubtless, 
know some such character, whoso shining face, the index 
of d cordial heart, radiant with beneficent pleasure, difiiises 
it| own exhilarating glow wherever it Appears. Rarely, 
indeed, is this precious quality found united with {he must 
exalted intellect. Whether it be that Nature, char/ of her 
gifts, does not care to shower too many of them on one 
head ; or, that the public admiration *has led the man of 
intellect to set too high a value on himself, or at least his 
own pursuits, to take an interest in tho inferior concerns of 
others ; or, that tho 'fear of compromising his dignity puts 
him “ on points ’* with those who approach him ; or whether, 
in truth, the very magnitude of his own reputation throws 
a freezing shadow over us little people in his neighbour¬ 
hood;—whatever be the cause, it is too true, that the highest 
powers of mind ore very often deficient in the only one 
which can make the rest of much worth in society—the 
power of pleasing. 

Soott was not one of these little great. His watfnot one 
of those dark-lantern visages, which concentrate all their 
light on their own path, and are black as midnight to all 
about them. He had a ready sympathy, a word of con¬ 
tagious kindness, or cordial greeting, for all. His manners, 
too, were of a kind to dispel the icy reserve and awe which 
his great name was calculated to inspire. His frank address 
was a so^ of open sesame to eveiyr heart. He did not deal 
in sneers, the poisoned weapons, which dome not from the 
head, as the man who launches them is apt to think, but 
from an acid heart, or perhaps an acid stomacn, a very 
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common laboratory of such small artillery. Neither did 
S<;ott amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or 
metaphysical disquisitious. His conversation was of the 
narrative kind, not formal, but as casually suggested by 
some passing circumstance or topic, and thrown in by way 
of illustration. He ^d not repeat himself, however, but 
continued to give his anecdotes such variations, by rigging 
tlieiu out in a new “ cooked-hat and walking-cane,” us he 
called it, that they never tired like the thrivo-told tale of a 
chronic raconteur. He allowed others, too. to take their 
turn, and thought with the Dean of St. I’atrick s— 

“ Cnrve to all, but just enough, 
l.et them neither starve nor stuff: 

And, that you may have your due. 

Let your neighbours curve for yon.” 

lie relished a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, 
and was not over-dainty in his manner of testifying his 
satisfaction. “ In the full tide of mirth, he did indeed 
laugh the heart’s laugh,” siiys Mr. Adolphus. “ Give me 
ail honest laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, 
when a buckram man of fashion had been jiaying hiui a 
visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free from atfectatiou 
or artifice of any sort, exhibited the spontaneous move¬ 
ments of a kind disposition, subject to those rules of good¬ 
breeding which Nature herself might have dictated. In 
this way he answered his own purposes admirably, as a 
painter of character, by putting every man in good humour 
with himself; in the same manner as a cunning portrait- 
painter amuses his sitters with such store of fun and 
anecdote, as may throw them off their guard, and call oUt 
the happiest expressions of their countenances. 

’ Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, does 
not seem to have been over-fastidious. In the instance of John 
Ballantyne, it has exposed him to some censure. In truth, 
a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts of a great 
man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent 
veil over the groi^st excesses. But then, he had been the 
school-boy ftiend' of Scott; had grown up with him in a 
sort of .dependence—a relation which begets a kindly 
feeling in the party that confers the benefits at least. How 
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Strong it was in him,<maj be inferred from his remark at 
his funeral. ** I feel,” said Scott mournfully, as t}ie 
solemnity was concluded, ** I feci as if there would be less 
sunshine forme from this day forth.” It must be admitted, 
however, that his intimacy ' with little Rigdumfunnidos, 
whatever apology it may find in Scott’a heart, was not rerj 
creditable to his taste. 

But the benevolent principle showed itself, not merely in 
words, but in the more substantial form of actions. How 
many are the cases recorded of indigent merit, which he 
drew from obscurity, and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and nfCst dclicato patronage ! Such were the 
cases, among others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often 
and how cheerfully did he supply such literary contributions 
as were solicited by his friends,—and they taxed him pretty 
lil^erally,—amidst all the pressure of business, and at the 
height of his fame, when his hours were golden .hpurs to 
him! In the more vulgar and easier forms of chanty, he 
did not stint his hand, though, instead of direct assistance, 
he preferred to enable others to ossisfc themselves ; in this 
way fortifying their good habits, and relieving them from 
the sense of personal degradation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found their 
proper theatre for expansion was his own home : sjirroundcd 
by a happy family, and dispensing all the hospitalities of a 
great feudal proprietor. “ There are many good things in 
life,” he says in one of his letters, “ whatever satirists and 
misanthropes may say to the contrary; but probably the 
best of all, next to a conscience void of offence (without 
which, by the by, they can hardly exist), are the quiet 
exercise and enjoyment of tho soci^ feelings, in which we 
are at once happy ourselves, and the cause of happiness to 
them who are dearest to us.” Every page of the work 
almost shows us how intimately he blended himself with fhe 
pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched, over 
the education of his children, shared in their rides, their 
rambles, and sports, losing no opportunity of kindling in 
their young minds a love of virtue, and honourable prin- 
eipl^ of action. He delighted too to collect bis tenantry 
around him, multiplying holidays, when young and bid 
might come together under his roof-tree,,when the j^j 
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punch was liberally dispensed by •himself and bis wife 
among the elder people, and the Hogmanay cakes and 
pennies were distribute among the yowig ones ; while his 
own children mingle in the endless reels nnd honipipes on 
the earthen floor, and the*- •laird himself mixing in the 
groups of meriy facw, he “ his private joke for every old 
wife or ‘ gausie car*’ his arch complintent for the of 
every enny lass, and his hand and his blessing for the head 
of every little £!ppie Daidle from A hbotstowii or Broomy* 
lecB.” “ Sir Walter,” said one of his old retainers, “ speaks 
to every man as if he were his blood-relation.” No wonder 
that they should have returned this* feeling with some¬ 
thing warmer than blood-relations usually do. Mr. Gillies 
tells an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd, showing how deep 
a root such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of 
expressing them -sometimes, had taken in his honest nature. 
“ Mr.^ James Ballantyne, walking home with him one 
evening from Scott's, where, by the by, Ilogg had gone 
uninvited, happened to observe, ‘ I do not at all like this 
illness of Scott’s. 3 have often seen him look Jaded of late, 
and am afraid it is serious.’ ‘ Ilaud your tongue, or I’ll 
gar you measure your length on the pavement I’ replied 
Hogg. ‘ You fause, down-hearted loon, that you are ; ye 
daur to speak as if Scott were on his death-hed ! It cannot 
be, it must not be! I will not sufler you to speak that 
gait.’ The sentiment was like that of Undo Toby at the 
bed-side of Lo Fevre ; and, at these words, the Shepherd's 
voice became suppressed with emotion.” 

But Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species ; 
and if he treated them like blowl-rclations, ho treated his 
brute tollowers like personal friends. Every one remem¬ 
bers old Maida, and faithful Camp, the " dear old friend," 
whose loss cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us, that 
he went into his study on one occasion, when he wos wind¬ 
ing off his “Vision of Don Roderick.” “‘Look here,’ 
■aid the poet, ‘ I have just begun to copy over the rhymes 
that you heard to-day, and applauded so much. Return to 
■upper, if you can ; only don’t be late, as you perceive wo 
keep earl/, hours, and Wallace will not suffer me to rest 
after six in the morning. Come, good dog, and help the 
past. At this 'lunt Wallace seated himself upright on a 
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chair next his master, who offered him a newspaper,, which 
he directly seized, looking very wise, and holding it firm]y 
and contentedly in 4iis mouth. Scott looked at him with 
great satisfaction, fur he was excessively fund of dogs. 
‘Very well,’said ho, ‘not© we shall get on.’ And so*I 
left them abruptly, knowing that my,‘absence would bo 
the best company. ’ ” This fellowship extended much further 
than to his canine followers, of which, including hounds, 
terriers, mastiffo, and mongrels, he had certainly a goodly 
assortment. We find also Grimalkin installed in a respon¬ 
sible post in the library, and out of doors pet hens, pet 
donkeys, and—tell irnot in Judsea—a pet pig! 

Scott’s sensibilities, though easily moved, and widely 
diffused, were warm and sincere. None shared more cordi¬ 
ally in the troubles of his friends; but on all such occasions, 
witA a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere sympa¬ 
thy, than of the most effectual way for mitigating their 
sorrows. After a touching allusion, in one of his e|)iatlc8, 
to his dear friend Erskino’s death, he concludes, “ 1 must 
turn to, and see what can bo done about getting some pen¬ 
sion for bis daughters.” In another passage, which may 
remind one of some of the exquisite touches in Jeremy 
Taylor, ho indulges in the following beautiful strain of phi¬ 
losophy : “ Tho last three or four years have swept away 

more than half tho friends with whom I lived iu habits of 
great intimacy. So it must be with us— 

* When ance lile’s day draws near the g^oamin’,*— 

and yet wo proceed witlhour plantations and plans ns if any 
tree but the sad cypress would accompany us to the grave, 
where our friends have gone before us. It is the way of 
the world, however, and must be so; otherwise life would 
be spent in unavailing mourning for those whom we ha'^e 
lost. It is better to enjoy the society of those who remain 
.to ns.” His well-disciplined heart seems to have confessed 
the influence of this philosophy, in his most ordinary 
relations. “ I can't help it,” was a favourite maxim of 
his, “ and therefore will not think about it; for that, at 
least, 1 can help.” 

Among his admirable qualities, must not be omitted a 
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ecrtain worldly sagacity or slirewdness, which is expressed 
as strongly as any iiidividuai trait can be, in some of bis 
portraits, especially in the excellent oiyi of him by Leslie. 
Indeed, his eoantciianco would scoin to exhibit, ordinarily, 
much more of Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness, 
than of the eye glancing from earth to heaven, which in 
fancy wo assign to the poet, and which, in some moods, 
niust have been his. This trait may bo readily discerned 
ill his business transactions, which he managed with perfect 
knowledge of character, .as well as of his own rights. No 
one knew better than he the market value of an article ; 
and though be underrated bis literal^ wares, as to their 
mere literary rank, he set as high a rauiicy value on them, 
and made as sharp a bargain, as any of the trade could 
have dunoy In his business concerns, indceil, he managed 
rather too much ; or, to speak more correctly, was too 
fond of .^nixing up mystery in his transactions, which, hko 
most mysteries, proved of little service to their author. 
Scott’s eorrc.-«pond(!nce, especially with his son, affords 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice ho gives as 
to his deiiortmcnt in the novel sitiiatiuns and society into 
which the young cornet was thrown. Occasionally in the 
cautious hints aliuut etiquette and social observances, we 
niay be reminded of that ancient “ arbiter elegantiarum,” 
Lord Chesterfield ; though it must be confessed there is 
throughout a high moral tone, which the noble lord did not 
very scrupulously aifcct. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was his loj’alty; 
which some people would extend into a more general defer¬ 
ence to rank not royal. We do, cortninly, meet with a 
tone oT deference, occasionally, to the jirivilegod orders (oi 
rather privileged persons, as the King, or his own Chief, 
for to the mass of stars and garters he showed no such 
fospcct), which falls rather unpleasantly on the car of a 
republican. But, independeutly of tlie feelings which right¬ 
fully belonged to him as the subject of a monarchy, and 
without which he must have been a false-hearted subject, 
his own were heightened by a poetical colouring that 
mingled, in his mind, even with much more vulgar relations 
of life. At the opening of the regalia in llolyrood House, 
vheo the honest burgomaster deposited the crown on tbo 
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head of one of tho young ladies present, the good man 
probably sarr nothing more in the dingy diadem than wc 
should have seen ,—^ head-piece for a set of men no better 
than himself, and, if the old adage of a “ dead lion ” holds 
true, not quite so good. But to Scott’s imagination other 
views were unfolded. “ A thousand years their cloudy 
wings expanded” around him, and, in tho dim visions of 
distant times, he beheld tho venerable line of monarchs. 
who had swayed the councils of his country in peace, and 
led her armies in battle. The “.golden round” became 
in his eye the symbol of his nation’s glory ; and as he 
heaved a heavy oatln from his heart, he left the room in 
agitation, from which he did not speedily recover. There 
was not a spice of affectation in this,—for who evef accused 
Scott of affectation ?—but there was a good deal of poetry, 
the poetry of sentiment. «« 

Wo have said, that this* feeling mingled in tl]e more 
common concerns of his life. His cranium, indeed, to judge 
from his busts, must have exhibited a strong development 
of the organ of veneration, lie reganJed with reverence 
everything connected with antiquity. His establishment 
was on the feudal scale; his house was fashioned more 
after the feudal ages than his own ; and even in tho ulti¬ 
mate distribution of his fortune, although the circumstance 
of having made it himself relieved him from any legal 
necessity of contravening tho suggestions of natural justice, 
he showed such attachment to the old aristocratic usage, as 
to settle nearly the whole of it on his eldest son. 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in 
hia most trifling acts, in his tastes, his love of tho arts, his 
social habits. His museum, 'house, and grounds' were 
adorned with relics, curious not so much from their work¬ 
manship, as their historic associations. It was the ancient 
fountain from Edinburgh, the Tolbooth lintels, the blundei^ 
bm» and spleughan of Rob Roy, the drinking-cup of Prince 
Charlie, or tho like. It was the same in the arts. Tbo 
tunes ho loved were not the refined and complex melodies 
of Italy, but the simple notes of his native minstrelsy, from 
the bagpipe of John of Skye, or from the harp of his own 
lovely and accomplished daughter. So also in painting. 
It was not the masterly designs of tho great Flemish a^ 
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Italian schools, that aclornod his waUs, but some portrait of 
Claverhouse, or of Qudkn Mary, or of “ glorious old John.” 
In architecture wo sec the same spirit iii the singular 
** romance of stone and lime,” which may be said to have 
lieen his own device, down to the minutest details of its 
finishing. Wo see it again, in the joyous celebrations of 
his feudal tenantry, the giMid old festivals, the Hogmanay, 
the Kirn, die., lung fallen into desuetude, when the old 
Highland piper sounded the same wild pibroch that had so 
often sumiiioned the clans togothcr, for war or for wassail, 
among the fastnesses of the mountains. To the same source, 
in line, may be traced the feelings of superstition, which 
seemed to hover round Scott’s mind like some strange 
mysterious dream,” giving a romantic colouring to his con¬ 
versation and his writings, but rarely, if ever, influencing 
his actions. It was a poetic sefltfment. ^ 

Scott was a Tory, to the bo^bone. Had he come into 
the world half a century sooner, he would, no doubt, bave 
made a figure under the banner of the Pretender, lie was 
at no great pains to disguise his political creed ; witness 
his jolly drinking song on the acquittal of Lord Hclville. 
This was verse ; but his prose is not much more qualified. 
“ As for Whiggery in general,” he says, in one of his 
letters, “ I can only say, that as no man can bo said to be 
utterly overset until his rump has been higher than his head, 
so I cannot read in history of any free state which has been 
brought to slavery, until the rascal and nninstructed popu¬ 
lace had had their short hour of anarchical governinent, 
which naturally leads to the stem repose of military dcs- 

jKitism.With these convictions, I am very 

jealous of Whiggery, under all modifications ; and I must 
say, my acquaintance with the total want of ]>riiu;iplu, in 
mme of its wannest professors, does not tend to rccoiiiniend 
it. ’ With all this, however, his Toryism was not, prac¬ 
tically, of that sort, which blunts a man’s sensibilities for 
those who are not of the same porcelain chiy with him¬ 
self. No man. Whig or Radical, ever hud less of this pre¬ 
tension, or treated his inferiors with greater kindness, and 
even familiarity—a circumstance noticed by every visitor at 
his hospitable mansion, who savV him strolling round his 
grounds, taking his pinch of snuff out of tho mull of some 
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“ grcy-liaired old hedger,” or leaning on honest Tom 
Pnrdie’n shonlder, and taking snrect counsel as to the right 
method of thinning a plantation. But with all this famili- 
aritj’, no ninn was better served by his domestics. It was 
the service of love ; the only service that power cannot cotn- 
iiiand, and money cannot buy. 

Akin to the feelings of which we have been speaking, was 
the truly chivalrous sense of honour, which stamped his 
whole conduct.. We do not moan that Hotspur honour 
which is roused only by the drum and life,—though he says 
of himself, “ I like the sound of a drum as well as (Jncio 
Toby ever did,”—bfit that honour which is deep-seated in 
the heart of every true gentleman, shrinking with sensitive 
delicacy from the least stain, or imputation of a stain, on 
his faith. “ If wo lose every thing else,” writes he, on a 
trying occasion, to a friend who was not so nice in this par- ' 
ticttlar, “wo will at least keep our honour unhlsmished.” 
It reminds one of the pithy epistle of a kindred chivalrous 
spirit, Francis the First, to his mother, from the unlucky 
field of Pavia; “Toutest perdu, forivl’lionneur.” Scott's 
latter years furnished a noble commentary on the sincerity 
of his manly prineiplcs. 

Little is said directly of his religious sentiments, in the 
biography. 'I'hcy seem to have hnriiioniscd well with his 
political. He was a member of the English Church, a 
staunch champion of established forms, and a sturdy enemy 
to every thing that savoured of the sharp tang of Puri¬ 
tanism. On this ground, indeed, the youthful Samson used 
to wrestle manfully with worthy Dominic Mitchell, who, no 
doubt, furnished many a screed of doctrine for ^le Rev. 
Peter Poundtc.xt, Master Nchcmiah Iloldenough, and other 
lights of the Covenant. Scott was no friend to cant, under 
any form. But, whatever were his speculative opinions, in 
practice his heart overflowed with that charity which is the 
life-spring of our religion. And whenever he takes occasion 
to allude to the subject directly, he testifies a deep rever¬ 
ence for the truths of. revelation, as well as for its divine 
Original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities, 
his intollectaal were of a kind which well entitled him to 
the epithet conferred on Lope de VegA, “ monstruo do 
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naturaleia,** " a mira^o of nature/* Ilia mind acarcelr 
teamed to bv subjected to the aiitne laws that control the 
rest of his species. Ilia memory, as*is usual, was the 
first of hie powers fully dcTclopcd. While an urchin at 
sdhool, he could repeat whole cantos, he says, of Ossian 
and of Spenser. In riper years, we are constantly meet¬ 
ing with similar feats of his achievement. Thus, on one 
occasion, he repented the wliole of a poem in some penny 
magazine, incidentally alluded to, which Ivc had not seen 
since ho was a schoolboy. On another, when the Ettrick 
Shepherd was trying ineffectually to fish up from his own 
recollections some scraps of a ballad he had himself 
manufactured, years before, Seott called to him, “ Take 
your pencil. Jemmy, and I will tell it to you. word for 
word; ” and ho accordingly did so. Rut it is needless to 
multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost 
like tl\p tricks of a conjuror. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while ho acquired 
with such facility, that the bare perusal, or the repetition of 
a thing once to him,^vaB sufficient, he yet retained it with 
the greatest pertinacity. Other men’s memories are so 
much jostled in the rough and tumble of life, that most of 
the facts get sifted out, nearly as fast as they arc put in : 
so that we are in the same dilemma with those unlucky 
daughters of Danaus, of schoolboy memory, obliged to spend 
the greater part of the tinio in reidenishiiig. ^Biit 
t'cott's memory seemed to be hermetically scaled, suf¬ 
fering nothing once fairly in to leak out again. This 
was of immense service to him, when ho took up the 
business of authorship; ns his whole multifnrons stock 
of facts, whether from books or observation, became in 
truth his stock in trade, ready furnished to his iiands. 
This may explain in part,—though it is not less mar¬ 
velous,—the cause of his ra|iid cxcKiution of works, 
often replete with rare and curious information. The 
labour, the preparation, had been already completed. 
His whole life had been a business Jot preparation. When 
he ventured, as in the case of “ Rokcby,”and of “ Quen¬ 
tin Durward,”.on ground with which he had not been 
familiar, we see how industriously he set about now oequi- 
sitiono. 
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In most of the prodigies of memorj which wc have ever 
known, tho overgrowth of that faculty seems to have b^n 
attained at tho expense of all the others. But in Scott, the 
directly opposite power of the imagination,—the inventive 
power,—was equally strongly developed, and at the s<a»e 
early age. For we find him renowned for story-craft while 
at school. How many a delightful fiction, warm with tho 
flush of ingenuous youth, did he nut throw away on the ears 
of thoughtless .childhood, which, had they been duly regis¬ 
tered, might now have amused ehildreii of a larger growth ! 
Wc have seen Scott’s genius in its prime and its decay. 
The frolic graces ofchildhood are alone wanting. 

The facility with which ho threw his ideas into language 
was also remarked very early. One of his first ballads, and 
a long one, was dashed ofi' at the dinner-table. His “ Lay” 
wps written at the rate of a canto a week. “ Waverley,” 
or rather the last two volumes of it, cost tho evenings of a 
summer month. Who that has over read the account, can 
forgot tho movements of chat mysterious hand, as described 
by the two students from the windofv of a neighbouring 
attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring rapidity, 
of the pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks plea¬ 
santly enough of this marvellous facility, in a letter to his 
friend Morritt-. “ When once I set my pen to the paper, it 
will walk fast enough. I am somctiines tempted to leave it 
alone, and sec whether it will' not write as well without the 
assistaneo of iny head as w'itli it. A hopeful prospect for 
the reader. ” 

As to the time and place of composition, he appears to 
have been nearly indifferent. He possessed entire power of 
abstraction, and it mattered little whether he were nailed to 
his clerk's desk, under the drowsy eloquence of some lOOg- 
winded barrister, or dashing his horse into the surf, on 
Portobollo sands, or rattling in a post-chaise, or amidst fnc 
hum of guests in his overflowing halls at Abbotsford,—it 
mattered not, the same well-adjusted little packet, “ nicely 
corded and scaled,” was sure to bo ready, at the regular 
time, for the Edinburgh mail. His own account of his 
composition, to a friend who asked when he found time for 
it, is striking enough : ** 0,” said Scott, “ I lie simmering 
over things fbr an hour or so before I got up,—^and there ■ 
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the time I am dressing to overhaul my half-sleeping half¬ 
waking projei de chapitre, —and when I get the ^ paper 
before me, it commonly runs off prett^.casily. Besides, I 
often take a doze in the plantations, and, while Tom marks 
out a dyke or a drain, as I have directed, one’s fonoy may 
be running its aiii riggs in some other world." Never 
(lid this sort of simmering produce such a splendid bill 
of faro. 

The quality of the material, under such circumstances, 
is, in truth, the great miracle of the whole. The execution 
of so much work, ns a mere feat of penmanship, would, 
undoubtedly, be very extraordinary ; but, as a mere scri¬ 
vener’s miracle, would bo hardly worth recording. It is a 
sort of miracle that is every day performing under our own 
eyes, as it were, by Messrs, James, Bulwer, dt Co., who, in 
all the various staples of “ comedy, history, pastoral-comical, 
historicntpastoral,” &c., supply their own market, and ours 
too, wfth all that can'be wanted. In Spain and in Italy, 
also, wc may find abundance of vnprovvisatori and imptov- 
viscitrici, who perform miracles of the same sort, in verse 
too, in languages whose vowel terminations make it very 
easy for the thoughts to tumble into rhyme, without any 
malice propense. Sir Stamford Raffles, in his account of 
Java, tells us of a splendid avenue of trees before his house, 
which in the course of a year shot up to the height of forty 
feet. But who shall compare the brief transitory splen¬ 
dours of a fungus vegetation with the mighty monarch of 
the forest, sending his roots deep into the heart of the 
earth, and his branches, amid storm and sunshine, to tho 
heavens ? And is not the latter the true emblem of Scott ? 
for who* can doubt that his prose creations, at least, will 
gather strength with time, living on through sueceed'mg 
generations, even when the language in which they are 
vrtitten, like those of Greece and Rome, shall cease to be a 
living language ? ,• 

The only writer deserving, in these respects, to bo named 
with Scott, is Lope de Vega, who in _ his own day held as 
high a rank in the republic of letters, as our groat contem¬ 
porary. The beautiful dramas which he threw off for the 
entertainment -of the capital, and whoso success drove 
Cervautes from Gio stage, outstripped tho abilities of an 
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amanuensis to copy, rllis intimate friend, Montalvan, one 
of the most popular and prolific authors of the time, tells 
us, that he undertook with Lope once to sd^ply the theatre 
with a comedy,—in verso, and in three acts, as the Spanish 
dramas usually were,—nt a very short notice. In order 4o 
get through his half as soon as liis partner, he rose hy two 
ill the morning, and at eleven had conipIi‘ted it; an extra¬ 
ordinary feat certainly, since a play extended to between 
thirty and forty,pages, of a hundred lines each. Walking 
into the garden, he found his brother ]Kiet pruning an 
urangc-tree. ** Well, how do you get on ?” said Montalvan. 
•• Very well,” answdred Lope. “ I rose betimes.—at five; 
and after I had got through, eat my breakfast; since which 
I have written a letter of fifty triplets, and watered the whole 
of the garden, which has tired mo a good deal." 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative 
fertility of Scott and Lope do Vega. It is so gorm,ano to 
the present matter, that we shall make no apology for tran¬ 
scribing here some computations from our last J uly number; 
and as few of our readers, we suspeoA, have the air-tight 
memory of Sir Walter, we doubt not that enough of it has 
escaped them by this time to excuse us from equipping it 
with ono of those “ cocked hats and walking-sticks," with 
which he furbished up an old story. 

“ It is impossible to state the results of Lope do Vega’s 
labours in any form that will not powerfully strike the 
imagination. Thus, he has loft twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand verses in print, beside a mass of manu¬ 
script. He furnished the theatre, according to the statement 
of his intimate friend, Montalvan, with eighteen hundred 
regular plays, and four hundred autos or relijipous dramas, 
—^ acted. He composed, according to his own statement, 
more than one hundred comedies in the almost incredible 
space of twenty-four hours each ; and a comedy averaged 
between two and three thousand verses, ^at part of them 
rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets, and other more 
difficult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; 
, and, supposing him to have employed fifty of ^at period in 
composition, although he filled a variety of engrossing voca¬ 
tions during that time, ho must have averaged a play a week. 
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to say nothing of twenty-one volumes, quarto, of miscella¬ 
neous works, including five epics, written in his leisure 
moments, and aH no^ in print! 

“ The only achievements we can recall in literary 
history, bearing any resemblanco to, though falling far 
short of this, are those of our illustrious contemporary. Sir 
Walter Scott. The complete edition of his work, recently 
advertised by Idurray, with the edition of two volumes, of 
which Murray has not the copyright, probably contains 
ninety volumes, small octavo. [To these should further bo 
added, a large supply of matter for The Edinburgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymouW contributions.] Of 
these, forty-eight volumes of novels, and twenty-one of 
history and biography, were produced between 1814 and 
1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months during 
the whole of that period ; to which mast bo added twenty- 
one voTuines of poetry and prose previously published. The 
mere mechanical execution of so much work, both in his 
case and Lope de *Vcga’s, would seem to bo scarcely 
possible in the limits assigned. Scott, too, was as variously 
occupied in other ways as his Spanish rival; and probably, 
from the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger 
portion of his time in no literary occupation at all.” 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope de Vega’s 
genius, what now remains ? Two or three plays only keep 
possession of the stage, and few, very few, are still read 
with pleasure in the closet. They have never been col¬ 
lected into a uniform edition, and are now met with in 
scattered sheets only, on the shelves of some mousing book¬ 
seller, or collected in miscellaneous parcels in the libi^aries 
of the curious. 

‘Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that 
pitiable aflectation sometimes found in men of genius, who 
think that the possession of this quality may dispense with 
r^ular methodical habits of study. lie was most econo¬ 
mical of time. He did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as ** a 
terrible thing that so much time should be wasted in talk¬ 
ing.” He was too little of a pedant, and far too benevolent, 
Bot to feel that there are other objects worth living far 
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thafr mere literarj fai^te. But he grudged the waste of 
time^en mcreljr frivolous* and heartless objects. '* As,for 
dressing, when we^aVe quite ^qne,” he remarked one day 
to lir. Gillies, whom he had taken liome with him to a 
faihily dinner, " it is out of the question. Life is not long 
enough for such fiddle-faddle." In the early part of his 
life ho worked late at’niglit. But, subsequently, from a 
conviction of the superior bealthiiiess of ci|rly rising, as 
well as the desire to secure at all hazards a portion of the 
day for literary labour, he rose at hvo the year round ; no 
small effort, as any one will admit, .who has seen the pain 
and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds in recon¬ 
ciling his eyes to daylight. He was scrupulously exact, 
iiioreovor, in the distribution of his hours. In one of his 
letters to his friend Terry, the player, replete as usual with 
advice that seems to flow equally from the head-and 'the 
he&rt, ho says, in reference to tho practice of i^todling 
away one’s time, ** A habit of the mind it is which ik very 
apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially when 
their time is not regularly filled up, Iqit left to their own 
arrangement. But it is like tho ivy round the oak, and 
ends by limiting, if it docs not destroy, tho power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I must lovo a man so well, to 
whom I offer such a word of advice, that I will not 
apologise for it. but expect to hear you are become or 
regular as a Dutch clock, — hours, quarters, minutes, all 
marked and appropriated. ” With tho same emphasis he 
inculcates the like habits on his son. If any man might 
dispense with them, it was surely Scott. But he know that 
without them tlie greatest powers of mind will run to waste, 
and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, con¬ 
sidering, too, the position he occupied in tho world of letters. 
“ r^rohiise you," he says, in an epistle to on old friend, 
** my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and I pique mysolf more 
on my compositions for manure, than on any other com¬ 
positions to which I was ever accessary." . This may seem 
hadmage. But he. repeatedly, both in writing and con¬ 
versation, places literature, as a profession, Wow other 
intellectual professions, and especially tho miUtary. The 
Duke of Wellington, the representative of the last, seems 
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to have drawn from him a very, ostraonliiiary dc^ee of 
(Inference, which, ^we cannot but think, smacks a little of 
that strong relish for guhpuwder, .which he avows in 
himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of 
literature rested. As a profession, it has too little in coin- 
inoii with more active ones, to atford iiiurli ground fur 
running a pMallel. The soldier has to do with cxtcnialK ; 
and his contests and triumphs' are over, matter, in its 
various forms, whether of man'or material nature. The 
|foet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of fancy lighter 
than air. His business is conjicm'pliftirc; tho other’s is 
active, and depends for its success on strong moral energy, 
.and presence of mind. He must, iiuleed. have genius of 
the highest order to effdet his own combinatioiis, anticipate 
the muvl'inents of his enemy, and 'dart with eagle' eye,on 
his vulnerable ]ioint. But who shall say that this practical 
genius, if we may so term it, is to rank higher in flic scale 
than the creative power of tho poet, the spark from the 
mind of divinity itself ? 

The orator might seem to afforil better ground for com¬ 
parison, since, though his theatre of action is abroad, he 
may be said to work with much the same tools as the 
writer. Yet, how much of his success depends on qualities 
other than iiitdlcctual! ** Action,” said the fulher of 

eloquence, “ action, action, arc the three must essentiai 
things to an orator.” How much depends on tho look, the 
gesture, the magical tones of voice, modulated to the 'pas¬ 
sions ho has stirred ; and how much on tho contagious 
sympatj^ies. of the audience itself, which drown everything 
like criticism in the overwhelming tide of emotion! If 
any one would know how much, let him, after patiently 
standing 

“ till bis feet throb. 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 

Of patriots burstiug with heroic rsge,” 

read tho same speech in the columns ef a morning news¬ 
paper, or in the well-concocted report of the orator himself. 
The productions of the writer are subjected to a fiercer 
ordeal. He has no. excited sympathies of numbers to hurry 
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iiiB readers along over liia blunders. Ho is scanned in tW 
eolAi eileiice of the cfuset. Every flower of fancy seems 
here to wither uinler the rude breath of criticism ; every 
link ill the chain of argmneut is subjected to the touch uf 
prying scrutiny, and if there bo the least flaw in it, it is 
sure to be detected. There is no tribunal so stem as tfio 
secret tribunal of a man’s own closet, fur removed from nil. 
the sympathetic impulses of hiinianity. Surdly,there is no 
form in which intellect can be exhibited to the''woi-Id so com¬ 
pletely stripped' of all adventitious aids, as the furni of 
written composition. But, says the practical man, let us 
estimate things by their utility. ** You talk of the poems 
of llomor,” said a mathematician, “but, after all, what do 
they prove ? ” A question which involves an answer some¬ 
what too voluminous fur the tail of an article. But, if the 
poems of llonicr were, as lleereii asserts, the principal bond 
wlfieh held the Grecian states together, and gave them a 
national feeling, they “ prove,” more than all fho< arith¬ 
meticians* of Greece—ami there were many cunning ones 
in it—ever proved. The results o^ military skill are, 
indeed, obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, enlarges 
the limits of an empire ; he may do more,—he may achieve 
tlie liberties of a nation, or roll buck the tide of barbarism,* 
ready to overwhelm them. Wellington was placed in such 
a position, and nobly did he do his work,—or rather, ho 
was placed at the head uf such a gigantic moral and physi¬ 
cal apparatus, as enabled him to do it. With his own 
unassisted strength, uf course, he could have done nothing. 
But it is on his own solitary resources, that the great writer 
is to rely. And yet, who shall say, that the triumphs of 
Wellington have been greater than those of Scott,*—whose 
works are familiar as household words, to every fireside in 
hie* own land, from tho castle to the cottage ; have crossed 
ocAAs and desOrts, and, with healing in their wings, found 
their way to the remotest regions ; have helped to form 
the character, until his own mind may be sgid to be incorpo- 
lated into those of hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
men ? Who is there, that has not, at some time or other, 
felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, his pains miti¬ 
gated, and his bright moments of life made still brighter, by 
tho magical touches of his genius ? And shall we speak of 
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tliB victories as less reaf, less serviccysbie to humanity, lebs 
truly glorious, than those- of the greatest enptaiii of his day ? 
The triumphs of the warrior are huuii^pd by tbc narrow 
theatre of his own - age. But those of a Scott, or a 
Sb^kspeare, will be renewed, with greater and greater lustre 
ill ages yet unborn, when the victorious chieftain shall bn 
forgotten, or shall live only in the sung of the minstrel, and 
the page of the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gr.icious, 

I or very philosophical ; and, to say truth', is soinewliat 
toolish. We have been drawn into it by the not ruiidoni, 
but very deliberate, and, in our ]Kior judgment, very disparag¬ 
ing estimate by Scott of his own vocation ; and as we have 
taken the trouble to write it, our renders will excflse us 
from blotting it out. There is too little ground for the 
respective parties to stand on, for a parallel. As to the 
pedantic cut bono standard, it is impossible to tell the finhl 
issues df a single act; how can wc then hope to those of a 
course of action ? As fur tbe Aouour of dilfercnt vocations, 
there .never was a truer sentence than tlie stale one of 
I’ope—stale now because it is so true— 

** Act well your port, there all the honour liea” 

• 

And it is the just boast of our own country, that in no 
civilised nation is' the force of this philanthropic maxim so 
nobly illustrated as in ours;—thanks to our glorious 
institutions. 

A great cause, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters 
was the facility with which he wrote. What costs us little. - 
we are apt to prize little. If diamonds wore as common as 
pebbles, and gold dost as any other, who would stoop to 
gather them f It was the prostitution of his muse, by t}i9 
by» for this same gold dust, which brought a sharp rebnliA - 
on the poet, from Lord Byron, in his “ English Bards;” 

“ For this we spam Apollo’s venal son 

a coarse cut, and the imputation about as true as most 
satire,—that is, not true at all. This was indited in his 
lordship's earlier days, when be most chivalrously disclaimed 
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allpurpoBO of bartering his rhymes fur'gold. He lived long 
enough, however, to weigh his literary wares in the saiuo 
money-balance nsqd by more vulgar niaiiufaeturerB. AAd, 
in truth, it would he ridiculous if the produce of the brain 
should not bring its price, in this form, as well os ^ly 
other ; there is little danger, we imagine, of finding too 
much gold in the bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. In a letter to 
Ellis, written soon after the publication of “ The Minstrelsy,” 
he observes, “ People may say this and that of the pleasure 
of fame, or of profit, as a motive of writing, I think the only 
pleasure is in the actual c.^ertion and research, and I would 
no more write upon any other tenus, than 1 would hunt 
merely to dine ujmii hare-soup. At the same time, if credit 
and profit came unlookcd for, I would no more quarrel with 
them than with the soup.” Even this declaration was some¬ 
what more iinignaninious than was warranted by ,his subse¬ 
quent conduct. The truth is, he soon found out, especially 
after the Wavcricy vein had opened, that he hod hit on a 
gold mine. The prodigious returiis hp got, gave the whole 
thing the aspect of a speculation. Every new work was an 
adventure : and the proceeds naturally suggested the indul¬ 
gence of the most extravagant schemes of cxjmuso, which, 
in their turn, stimulated him to fresh efibrts. In this way 
the “ profits ” became, whatever they might have been 
once, a principal incentive to, as they were the recompense 
of, e.xcrtion. Ilis productions were cash articles, and were 
estimated by him mure on the lludihrastic rule of “ the real 
worth of a thing,” than by any fanciful standard of fame. 
He bowed with deference to the judgment of the booksellers, 
and trimmed his sails dexterously, as the “ aura phpularis ” 
shifted. “ If it is na weil hobbit,” he writes to his printer, 
0^* turning out a less lucky novel, “ we'll hobbit again.” 
Im muse was of that school who seek the greatest happi* 
ness of the greatest number. We can hardly imagine him 
invoking her, like Milton— 

^ Still govern thou my song. 

Urania, and fit audience find, thoi^ few." 


Still less can we imagine him, like the blind old bard. 
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f(‘ndiiig Ilia sniil witli vlaiotis of poatUamous glory, and 
gpiiiiiiiig out epics for five pounds a piece. 

It is singular that Scott, although he set as high a money 
value on his productions ns the most ehthusiastic of the 
‘(fade” could have done, in a literary view should have 
held them so cheap. “ Whatever others may be,” he said, 
“ I have never been a partisan of my own jioctry ; as John 
Wilkes declared, lluit, * in the height of his success, ho had 
himself never been a Wilkitc ’ ” Considering the poet's 
jiopularity, this was hut an indifferent con>|dimcnt to the 
taste'of his age. Witii all this disparagement of his own 
productions, however, S:5cott was not in^nsihle to criticism, 
lie Says, somewhere, that “ if he had lieen conscious of a 
single vulnerable point in himself, he would not have taken 
up the business of writing.” But on another occasion he 
writes, “ I make it a rule never to read the attacks made 
upon me.” And Captain Hall remarks, “ lie never reads 
the crtticisnis on his books ; this I know from the most 
unqiiostionablo authority. Praise, he s.ays, gives him no 
pleasure, and censure,annoys him.” iMadame do Graffigny 
saj's, also, of Voltaire, “ that he was altogether indifferent 
to praise, hut the least word from his ciicmii's drove him 
crazy.” Yet both these authors hanqiictted on the sweets 
of panegyric as much as any who ever lived. They wore in 
the condition of an epicure, whose palate has lost its relish 
for the dainty faro in which it has been so long revelling, 
without becoming less sensible to the annoyances of 8har|>er 
and coarser flavours. It may afford sunio consolation to 
iinmblc mediocrity, to the less fortunate votaries of the 
muse, that those who have reacheil the suinmit of Far* 
nasBUB, Are not much more contcnteil with tlieii- condition 
than those who are Bcramhling among the bushes at the 
bottom of the mountain. The fact seems to he, as S^t 
himself intimates more than once, that the joy is in tbo 
chase; whether in the prose or the poetry of life. 

But it is high timo to terminate our lucubrations ;' which, 
however imperfect and unsatisfactory, have already run to 
a length that must trespass on the patience of the reader. 
We rise from tho perusal of these delightful volumes with 
the same sort of mdancholy feeling with which we wake 
from a pleasant dream. The concluding volume, of wluch 
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such ominous presage is given in the Inst sentence of the 
tifth, bos not jet real'licd us; but we know enough to 
anticipate the sad catastrophe it is to unfold of tho drama. 
In those whicli wc%avc seen, we have beheld a succession 


of interesting characters come upon the scene—and pass 
awaj to their long home. “ Bright ejes now closed In 
dust, gaj voices fur ever silenced,” sceiu to haunt us, too, 
as wo write. The imagination reverts to Abbotsford—the 
romantic and once brilliant Abbotsford—the magical creation 
of hh hands. We see its halls radiant with the hospitalitj 


of his benevolent heart; thronged with ]iilgriiiis from overj 
land, assembled to paj hoiiiagc at the shrine of genius; echo¬ 
ing to the blithe music of those festal hulidajs, when joung 
and old met to renew tho usages of tho good old times. 


o These were its charms,—hat all these eharxus are Sed.” 

Us courts are desolate, or trodden onlj bj tho foot,of the 
stranger. The stranger sits under the shadows of the trees 
which his hand planted. The sjiell of tho enchanter is dis¬ 
solved. Bis wand is broken. And Che mighty Minstrel 
himself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes, 
embellished bj his taste, and which his genius has mode 
immortal. 
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October, 103!). 

Toero are few topics of ffreater attraction, or, when 
properly treated, of higher importance, than literary 
history. For what is it, but a faithfiil register of tlio suc¬ 
cessive steps by wiiich a nation has ndraiiccd in the career 
of civilisation I Civil history recor'ls (he crimes and Ilia 
follies? the enterprises, discoveries, and triumphs it may he. 
of humanity. But to what do all these tend, or of what 
moment are they, in^the eye of the philosopher, except as 
they accelerate or retard the march of civilisation ? The 
history of literature is the history of the liiimnn mind. 
It is, as compared with other histories, the iiitellcctnal 
as distinguished from the material,—the informing spirit, 
as compared with the outward and visible. 

When such a view of the nientui progress of a people is 
combined with individual biogragihy, we have all the ma¬ 
terials for the dcegiest and most varied interest. The life 
of the man of letters is not always circntnscribcd by the 
walls of a cloister; and was not, even in those days when 
the cloister was the familiar abode of science. The history 
of Dante and of Petrarch is the best commentary on that 
of their age. In later times, the man of letters has taken 
pvt in all the principal concerns of giiiblic and social life. 
Blit, even when the story is to derive its interest from 
|ieraonal character, whnt a store of entertainment is sup¬ 
plied by the eccentricities of genius, the joys and sorrows, 
not visible to vulgar eyes, but which agitate his finer sensL 

* ** Rketehe* of Bngliih Dlenitaro; with Considmtioni or the Bpirit • 
ef the Times, Mon, and Revolutions. By the Viscount de CldTBAO- 
nusna *■ o Roq, London, IB36. 
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biliticB, as powerfully jts the greatest shocks of worldly 
fortune would a hardier and less visionary; towper! What 
deeper interest can Romance aiford, than is to be gather6<l 
from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alhcri, 
Rousseau, Byron, Burns, and a crowd of familiar namt^, 
whose genius seems to have been given tlictu only to 
sharpen their sensbility to suffering ? What matter, if 
their sufferings wero, for the most part, of the imagination ? 
They wore not the less real to them. They lived in a world 
of imagination, and by the gift of genius, unfortunate to its 
proprietor, have known hotv, in the language of one of the 
most unfortunate, “'to make madness beautiful ” in the 
eyes of others. 

But, notwithstanding the interest and importance of lite¬ 
rary history, it has hitherto received but little attention 
from Bnglish writers. No complete survey of the transures 
of'our native tongue has been yet produced, .or even 
attempted. The earlier periods of the poetical develop¬ 
ment of the nation have been well illustrated by various 
antiquaries. Wartoii has brought the history of poetry 
down to the season of its first vigorous expansion,—the ng«} 
of Blizabcth. But ho did nut pemetrato beyond the magnifi¬ 
cent vestibule of the temple. Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets ” have done much to supply the deficiency in this 
department. But much more reinaius to bo done, to afford 
the student any thing like a complete view of the progress 
of poetry in Kugland. .Tolinsun's work, as every one knows, 
is coudncteil on the most capricious and irregular plan. 
The biographies were dictated by the choice of the book¬ 
seller. tjomc of the most memorable names in British 
literature are omitted, to make way fur a host of minoi- 
luminaries, whoso dim radiance, unassisted by the critic's 
magnifying lens, would never have penetrated to posterity. 
The same irregularity is visible in the proportion ho has 
assigned to each of his subjects ; the principal figures, or 
what should have been such, being often thrown into the 
background, to make room for some subordinate personage, 
whoso story was thought to have more interest. 

Besides these defects of plan, the critic was certainly 
deficient in - sensibility to the more delicate, the minor 
beauties of poetic sentiment. He analyses verse in the 
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co1d-bI<>odcd. spirit of a clicmist. ui}til all tho aronin, wliicli 
constituted its'principal clmriii, escapes in thodecoiiipusitioii. 

this kind of process, some of the Igiicst fnnuios of tlie 
Muse, tho lofty dithyrambics of Grity, the ethereal elfu.siuns 
of Collins, and of Milton too, arc rendered sutHcieutly 
vapid. In this sort of criticism, all the ctfcct that relics on 
impretnom, goes for nothing. Ideas arc alono taken into 
the account ; atid all is weighed in tliesaine hard muttcr-of- 
fact scales of comnion sense, like so much solid prose. 
What a sorry tigurc would Byron's Muse make, subjected 
to such an ordeal! The Doctor’s taste in eoinpo.sition, to 
judge from his own style, was not of t4ie highest ordi‘r. It 
was a style, indeed, of extraordinary power, suited to 
the expression of his original thinking, hold, vigorous, 
and glowing with all the lustre of pointed antithesis. But 
the brilliancy is cold, and the ornaments arc inueli too florid 
and ovctgshargc'd for a gritccfiil etfect. When to thi^se 
minor blemishes wc add the graver one of an ohlitpiity ojF 
judgment, produced hy inveterate political and religious 
])rojiidicc, which has thrown a shadow over some of the 
brightest characters sidijected to his jicncil, we have 
summed up a fair ninonnt of critical deticiencie.s. AVitli ail 
this, there is no one of the works of thi.s great and goo<l 
man, in which he has displayed mure of the stiength of his 
mighty intellec.t, shown a mure pure and inasculine morality, 
nture sound principles of criticism, in the abstract, more 
acute dcliiic.ition of character, and more gorgeous splendour 
of diction. Ilis defects, however, such as they are, must pre¬ 
vent his mnintuiiiing with jmsterity that iimlispiited dictator- 
shop in criticisHi, which was conceded to him in his own 
day. must do justice to his errors as well os to his 

excellences, in order that we may du justice to the cha¬ 
racters which have come under his censure. And wc must 
admit, that his work, however admirable as a gallery of 
splendid portraits, is inadequate to convey any tiling like a 
complete or impartial view of Pliiglish poetry. 

The English havo made but slender cuntrihiitions to tho 
history of foreign iitcraturcs. The most important, pro¬ 
bably, are Koscoe’s works, in which literary criticism, 
though but a subordinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the codijposition. As to anything like a general survey 
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of this department, they arc wholly deficient. The defi¬ 
ciency, indeed, is likely to be supplied, to a certain extent, 
by the work of Mr.«lfal1am, now in progress of publication* 
the first volume of which,—the only one which has yet 
issued from, the press,—gives evidence of the same curioas 
erudition, acuteness, honest iinpaitiality, and energy of 
diction, which distinguisli the otiicr writings of this eminent 
scholar. But the extent of his work, limited to four 
volumes, precludes any thing more than a survey of the most 
prominent features of tho vast subject ho has undertaken. 

Tiio continental nations, under serious disenuragemonts, 
too, have been miicli’ more active than tho British in this 
field. Tho Spaniards can boast a general history of letters, 
extending to more than twenty volumes in length, and com¬ 
piled with sufficient impartiality. Tlio Italians have several 
such. Yet these arc the lands of tho Inquisition, where 
reason is hoodwinked, and the honest utterance of opinion 
has been recompensed by persecution, exile, and the stake. 
How can such a people estimate the character of composi¬ 
tions, which, proiluced under happkir institutions, aro 
instinct with the spirit of freedom ? How can they make 
allowance for tho manifold eccentricities of a literature, 
where thought is allowed to expatiate in all tho indepen¬ 
dence of individual caprice ? How can they possibly, 
trained to pay stieii nice deference to outward finish and 
more verbal elegance, have any sympathy with tho rough 
and honiel}* beauties which emanate from the people, and 
are addressed to the people ? 

The French, nurtured under freer forms of government, 
have contrived to come under a system of literary laws 
scarcely less severe. The first great dramatic production 
gave rise to a scliemo of critical legislation, which has con¬ 
tinued ever since to press on the genius of the nation, in 
all the higher walks of poetic art. Amidst all the mutd^ 
tions of state, ,the tone of criticism has remained essentially 
the same to the present century, when, indeed, the boiling 
passions and higher excitements of a revolutionary age, 
have mode the classic models on which their literature was 
cast, appear somewhat ton frigid ; and a warmer colouring 
has been sought by an infusion of English sentiment. 
But this mixture, or rather confusion of styles, neither 
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French nor English, seems to rest ga no settled principles. 
Slid is, probably, too alien to the genius of the people to 
continue permanent. • 

The French, forming themselves early on a foreign and 
sptiquo model, were necessarily driven to rules ns a substi¬ 
tute for those natural promptings which havo directed the 
courec of other modem nations in the career of letters. 
Such rules, of course, while assimilating them to antiquity, 
drew them aside from sympathy with their own contempo¬ 
raries. How can they, thus formed on an artificial system, 
enter into the spirit of other literatures so uncongenial with 
their own ? 

That the French continued subject to such a system, with 
little change, to the present age, is evinced by the example 
of Voltaire ; a writer, whose lawless ridicule,— 

" like the wind, 

^ Blew where it listed, laying all tilings prone.” 

but whose revoliitionqry spirit made no serious changes in 
the principles of the national criticism. Indeed, his com¬ 
mentaries on Corneille furnish evidence of a willingness to 
contract still closer the range of the poet, and to define 
more accurately the laws by which his movciiiciits were to 
be controlled. Voltaire’s history affords an evidence of the 
truth of the Iloratian maxim, " Naturam expellat," dec. 
In his younger days he passed some time, as is well known, in 
England, and contracted there a certain relish for the strange 
models which came under his observation. On his return, 
he made many attempts to introduce the foreign school, 
with whiSh he had become acquainted, to his own country¬ 
men. His vanity was gratified by detecting the latent 
iieauties of his barbarian neighbours, and by being the first 
to* point them out to his countrymen. It associated him 
with names venerated on the other side of the Channel, and 
at home transferred a part of their glory to himself. Indeed, 
he was not backward in transferring as much as ho could of 
it, by borrowing on his own account, where he could 
venture, mantbut plenis, and with very little acknowledg¬ 
ment. The Freneh, at length, became so far reconciled to 
the monstrosities of their neighbours, that a regular trans- 
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lation of Shakspeare, t\)c lord of the British riinilcinonium, 
was executed by Luto’umciir, a scholar of no great merit; 
hut the work was vroU received. Voltaire, the veteran, In 
his Bolitudu of Penney, was roused by tlie applause bestowed 
on the English poet in his Parisian eostuine, to a sense pf 
his own inipriidoiiee. lie saw, in imagination, tho altars 
which had been raised to him, as well as to the other 
master-spirits of the national drama, in a fair way to lx* 
overturned, in oi-der to make room for an idol of his own 
im|>ortntiuu. “ Have you seen,” he writes, speaking t>f 
Letourueur’s version, “ his aboiniiiablc trash ? Will you 
endure tho aifront |Att upon Praiieo by it ? There are no 
epithets ba«l enough, nor fool's-eups, nor pillories cnougli, 
in all Franco, for such a seouudrel. The blo id tingles in 
my old veins in speaking of him. What is tho most dread¬ 
ful jiart of the alfnir is, tho monster has his party in 
France ; and, to add to my shame and eonstcrn.ation, it was 
I who first sounded tho praises of this Nhahspeare ; I, who 
first showed tho pearls, picked hero and there, from his 
overgrown dungheap. Little did I jvitiei|iato that I was 
helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the 
laurels of Racine and Corneille, to adorn the brows of a 
barb.arous player,—this drunkard of a Shakspenre.” Not 
content with this expectoration of his bile, tho rdd poet 
transmitted a formal letter of remonstrance to D’Alembert, 
which was road publicly, ns designed, at a regular seance 
of tho Acadoipy. The document, after expatiating at 
length on tho blunders, vulgarities, and indecencies of the 
English bard, concludes with this appeal to tho critical 
body he was addressing. “ Paint to yourselves. Gentlemen, 
Louis the Fourteenth in his gallery at Versailles, suYroundiMl 
by his brilliant court:—a tatterdemalion advances, covered 
with rags, and proposes to tho assembly to abandon the 
tragedies of Racine for a mountebank, full of grimaces, 
with nothing but a lucky hit, now and then, to redeem 
them.” 

At a later period, Dneis, the successor of Voltaire, if we 
remember right, in tho Academy, a writer of far superior 
merit to Lotoumeur, did tho British bard into much better 
French than his predecessor ; though Ducis, as ho takes 
care to aetjuaint us, “ did his best to efface tiiose startling 
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niprcsBions of horror, which wonhl have damned his author 
II, the polished theatres of Paris !’* Voltaire need nut have 
liken the affair so mush to heart. Sliakspenrc, reduced , 
vithiii the coin])ass, as much as possible, of the rules, with 
tH his eccentricities and peciiliiiritics,—all that made him 
English ill fact,—smoothed away, may bo tolerated, and to 
\ certain extent couiitenaiiued, in the “ polished theatifcs of 
Paris.” But this is not 

“ Shnk8iM>nr<*, yufiirr’t oliild, 

WarliUii); his native wootUiiotcs wild." 

The Germans are just the niitipoilea of their French 
neighbours. Coming late on the arena of inoilern litera¬ 
ture, they would seem to ho partieiilnrly rjiialified for 
excelling in eriticism by the variety of styles and models 
for their, study, supplied hy other nations. They hAvc 
uecurSiiigly done wonders in this departiiicnt, and have 
extended their critical wand over the remotest regions, dis¬ 
pelling the mists of pld prejudice, and throwing the light 
Ilf learning on what before was dark and inexplicable. 
They certainly are entitled to the credit of a singularly 
cosmopolitan power of divesting themselves of local and 
national prejudice. No nation has done .«o much to lay 
the foundations of that recoueiling spirit of criticism, which, 
instead of condemning a difforeiice of taste in different 
nations as a departure from it, seeks to explain such dis¬ 
crepancies by the peculiar circumstances of the nation, and 
thus from the elements of discord, as it were, to build up a 
universal and harmonious system. The exclusive and un¬ 
favourable views, entertained by sumo of their later critics 
respecting the French literature, indeed, into which they 
have been urged, no doubt, by a desire to counteract the 
servile deference shown to that literature by their country¬ 
men of the preceding age, forms an important exception 
to their usuid Oandour. 

As general critics, however, the Germans are open to 
grave objections. The very circumstances of their situa¬ 
tion, so favourable, as we have said, to the formation of a 
Kberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and 
for system-building, always unpropitious to truth. Whoever 
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broacIicB a theory, has » hard battle to fi^ht witli conscience. 
If the theory cannot conform to tlio facts, so much the 
worse fur the facts, as some wag has said—they must, at 
alV events, conform to the tlicory. The Germans have put 
together hypotheses with the facility with which chi|dr*n 
construct card-houses : and many of tlicin bid fair to last 
as long. They 8h(»w more in<lustry in accumulating mate¬ 
rials. than taste or discretion in their arrangement. Tliev 
carry their fantastic imagination -beyond the legitimate 
province of the Muso into the sober Helds of criticism. 
Their philosophical systems, curiously and elaborately de¬ 
vised, with much andlcnt lore and solemn imaginings, may 
remind one of some of those vcncrahle li^iiglish cathedrals, 
where tho magnificent and mysterious Gothic is blended 
with the clumsy Saxon. Tho etfoct, on the whole, is grand, 
but g;rutes(|ue withal. 

friie Germans arc too often sadly wanting in discretion; 
or, in vulgar parlance, taste. They aro perpetually over¬ 
leaping the modesty of Nature. They aro possessed by a 
cold-blooded enthusiasm, if we may' sersay—since it seems 
to come rather from the head than tho heart—which spurs 
them on, over the plainest barriers of common sense, until 
even tho right becomes the wrong. A striking example of 
these defects i.s furnished by tho dramatic critic, Schlogel; 
whose “ Lectures ’’ are, or may be, familiar to every reader, 
since they have been reprinted in the English version in 
this country. No critic, not even a native, has thrown 
such a flood of light on tho characteristics of the sweet 
bard of Avon, lie has made himself so intimately ac¬ 
quainted with tho peculiar circumstances of the pact's age 
and country, that he has been enabled to speculate on his 
produetions as those of a contemporary. In tliis way he 
has furnished a key to the mysteries of his composition, 
has reduced what seemed anomalous to system, and lifts 
supplied Shakspeare’s own countrymen with new argu¬ 
ments for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling, 
on strictly philosophical principles. Not content with this 
important service, he, as usual, pushes his argument to ex¬ 
tremes, vindicates obvious blemishes as necessary parts of 
a system, and calls on us to admire, in contradiction to the 
most oi^mary principles of taste and common sense. Thus, 
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fnr example, apeaking of Shskepcarc’s riotorioua blundeH 
in ge«^raphy and chronology, he coolly tells us. “ I under-, 
take to prove, that Shakspeare’s anachronisms arc, fur the 
most part, committed purposely and after great considera- - 
tion.” In the same vein, speaking of the poet’s villanuus 
puns and quibbles which, to his shaiue, or rather timt of 
his age, so often bespangle with tawdry brilliancy the 
majestic robe of the Muse, he assures us that '* the poet 
hero, probably, as everywhere else, has fuUuwed principles 
which will bear a strict examination.” Bui the intrepidity 
of criticism never went further than in the conclusion of 
this same analysis, where ho unhesitatingly assigns several 
apocry|ihal plays to Shakspearc, gi-avcly infurniing us that 
the last three, “ Sir John Oldcastle,” “ A Yorkshire 
Tragedy,” and “ Thomas Ijord Cromwell,” of which the 
English critics speak with uiirescrvcil contempt, *' are not 
only unquestionably Shakspearo's, but, in his judgmeht, 
rank Among the best and ripest of his works ! ” The old 
bard, could ho raise his head from the tomb, where none 
might disturb his bones, would exclaim, we imagine, “ Non 
tali auxilio ! ” 

It shows a tolerable degree of assurance in a critic, thus 
to dogmatise on nice questions of verbal rcseniblsincc, which 
have so long bafiSed the natives of the country, who on 
such questions obviously can be the only competent judges. 

It furnishes a striking example of the want of discretion, 
noticeable in so many of the German scholars. With all 
these defects, however, it cannot be denied, that they have 
widely extended the limits of rational criticism, and, by 
their copious stores of erudition, furnished the student with 
facilities ffor attaining the best points of view for a compre¬ 
hensive survey of both ancient and modern literature. 

The English have had advantages, on the whole, greater 
th^n those of any other people, for perfecting the science 
of general criticism. They have had no Academies to bind 
the wing of gttius to the earth by their thousand wire-drawn 
subtleties. Inquisition has placed its burning seal upon 
the lip, and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the 
soul. They have enjoyed the inestimable privilege ot 
thinking what they pleased, and of uttering what they 
thought. Their minds, trained to independence, hate had 
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no occasion to shrink fi-orii cucountpring any topic, and nare 
acquired a niasculino confidence, indispensablo to a calm 
appreciation of the mighty and widely diversified pn,. 
ductions of genius, as unfolded under the influences of 
widely diversified institutions and national character Their 
own literature, with chamclooii-lihe delicacy, has refleeto.l 
all the various aspects of the nation, in tlio sucucssive 
stages of its history. The rough romantic beauties and 
gorgeous pageantry of the Elizabethan ago ; the stern 
sublime onthusi&siii of the Coiiinionwcalth ; the cold bril¬ 
liancy of Quron Aiiiic ; and the tumultuous inovcmeuts ami 
ardent scnsibilitjes cf the present generation;—all have 
been reflected, as in a mirror, in tlio current of English 
literature, as it has flowed down through the lapse of ages 
It is easy to understand what advantages this cultivation of 
all these diflcrent stylos of composition at homo must give 
thfc critic, m.ilivcstiiig himself of iiarmw and local iirojudice, 
and m appreciating the genius of foreign literatures ia 
each of winch suine one or other of these dilfereiit styles 
has found favour. To this must be rnhlcd the advantmres 
derived from the structure of the Biiglisli language itself 
which, compounded of the Teutonic and tlio Latin, oflers 
f^ihtics for a comprehension of other literatures, not 
afforded by timso langiiagce., as the German and the ItaJian 
for instance, almost exclusively derived from but one of 
them. 


With all this, the English, ns we have remarked, have 
made fewer direct coutributioiis to general literary criticism 
than the continental nations ; unless, indeed, we take into 
the account the periodical criticism, which has covered the 
whole field with a light skirmishing, very unlike-any sys¬ 
tematic plan of operations. The gowl effeit of this guerilla 
warfare may well bo doubted. Most of those critics for the 
nonce (and we certainly are competent judges on this point) 
come to'their work with little previous preparation. Thlir 
attention has been habitually called, for theumost part, in 
other directions ; and they throw off an accidental essay in 
the brief intervals of other occupation. 'Hence their views 
are necessarily often superficial, and sometimes contradic¬ 
tory, as may bo seen from turning over the leaves of any 
journal where literacy topics are widely discussed; for whaU 
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«vor conRistoncy may be deteanded in politics or reli|tion, very 
tVce scope is offered, even in the same journal, to literary 
s|>cL-ulation. Even when the article may Ijave been the fruit 
of a mind ripened by study and meditation on congenial 
topics, it too often exhibits only the partial view BU|;gcsted 
by the particular and liiiiitc'd direction of tlic author’s 
thouglits ill this instance. Truth is nut much served by 
this irregular process ; and the general illuniiiiatiun, iiidis- 
jHMiBalile to a full and fair survey of the whole ground, can 
never be siipjilicd from such scattered and cupriciuiis gleams, 
(brown over it at random. 

Another obstacle to n right result, is •founded in the very 
constitution of rcricw-wriiing. Miscellaneous in its range 
of topics, (tiid addressed to a inisccllaiieous class of readers, 
its chief reliance for success, in eumpetilion with the tliuii- 
saiid novelties of the day, is in the temporary interest it can 
excite. Instead of a eousciciitious discussion and caiitiouh 
exnininh'tiuii of the matter in hand, wc too often Knd an 
attempt to stimulate the popular appetite, iiy piipiaiit sallies 
of wit, by caustic sarci^ni, or by a pert, dashing cunlidencc, 
that cuts the knot it cannot readily unloose. Then, again, 
I'oe spirit of periodical criticism would seem to he little 
favourable to {icrfect impartiality. The critic, shruiidcd 
in his secret tribunal, too often' demeans hiniself like a 
stern inquisitor, whose busiiiess is rather to convict than to 
examine. Criticism is directed to scent out blemishes, 
instead of beauties. “ Judex damnattir'vthn nfieeim abeol- 
vitur," is the bloisly motto of a well-known liritish js'i-iodi- 
eal, ’wbicb, under this piratical flag, has sent a bruadsido 
into many a gallant bark that deserved better at its bands. 

When vie combine with all this the sjiirit of patriotism,— 
or what passes fur such with nine-tentbs of the world, the 
s]iirit of national vanity,—we sliall find abundant motives 
fur a deviation from a just, impartial estimate of fmeigii 
literatures. And if wo turn over the pages of the be.V^ 
conducted EHiglisb journals, wc shall probably find ample 
evidence of the various causes we have enumerated. We 
shall find, amidst abundance of shrewd and sarcastic obser¬ 
vation, smart skirmish of wit, and clever antithesis, a very 
small infusion of sober, dispassionate critici.'iii; the criti¬ 
cism founded on patient study and on strictly philosophivid 
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principles ; the criticism on which one can aafelj relj as tlic 
criterion of good taste, and whicli, however tame it may 
appear to the jaded appetite of,tho literary lounger, is the 
only one that will attract the eye of posterity. 

The work named at the head of our article, will,«tte 
suspect, notwithstanding the author’s brilliant reputation, 
never meet this same eye of posterity. Though purporting 
to be, ill its main design, an Essay on English Literature, 
it is, in fact, a,multifarious compound of as many ingredients 
as entered into the witches’ cauldron ; to say nothing of a 
gallery of portraits of dead and living, among the latter of 
whom M. do Chatedtibriand himself is not the least conspi 
cuous. “ I have treated of everything,” he says, truly 
enough, in his preface, “ the Present, the Past, the Future.” 
Tho parts are put together in the most grotesque and dis¬ 
orderly manner, with some striking cuincideuces, occasiuii- 
^ly, of characters and situations, and some facts not familiar 
to every reader. Tho most unpleasant feature in tho book, 
is tho doleful lamentation of tho author over the evil times 
on which he has fallen. He has, indeed, lived somewhat 
beyond his time, which was that of Charles tho Tenth, of 
pious memory,—the good old time of apostolicals and abso 
lutists, which will not be likely to revisit Franco again very 
soon. Indeed, our unfortunate author reminds one of sonic 
weather-beaten hulk, which the tide has left high and dry 
on the strand, and whose signals of'distress are little heedoil 
by the rest of tho convoy, which have trimmed their sails 
more dexterously, and sweep merrily on before tho breeze. 
The present work aifoitls glimpses, occasionally, of the 
author's happier style, whicli has so often fascinated us in 
his earlier productions. On tho whole, however, it will add 
little to his reputation ; nor, probably, much subtract from 
it. When a man has sent forth a score or two of octavos 
into tho worid, and as good as some of M. de Chateaubriand's, 
he can bear up under a poor one now and then. This is not 
the first indifferent work laid at his door ; and, as he pro¬ 
mises to keep the field for some time longer, it will probably 
not be the last. 

We pass over the first half of the first volume, to come 
to the l^furmatiun ; the point of departure, as it were, for 
modern civilisation. Our author’s views in relation to it. 
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a» we might anticipate, are not precisely those we should 

entertain. 

In a religious point of view,” he says, “ the Bcforma- 
tioit is leading insensibly to indifierence, or the complete 
absence of faith ; the reason is, that the iiidcpendenco of the 
niind terminates in two gulfs,—doubt and incredulity. 

“ By a very natural reaction, the lieformation at its birtli 
rekindled the dying flame of Catholic fanaticism, it may 
thus be regarded as the indirect cause of tile massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the disturbances of the League, the assas¬ 
sination of Henry the Fourth, the murders in Ireland, and 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, aud the dragon- 
iwdM.'”—Vol. i. p. 193. 

As to the tendency of the Reformation towards doubt and 
incredulity^ wo know that free inquiry, continually prcseiit- 
ing ne^ views, as the sphere of observation is enlarged, may 
unsettle old principles without establisliiiig tuiy fixed ones in 
their place, or, in othe/ words, lead to scepticism. But we 
doubt if this happens more frequently than under the oppo¬ 
site system, inculcated by the Romish church, which, by 
precluding examination, excludes the only ground of rational 
belief. At all events, sccpticisni, in the fonuer case, is 
iiiuch more remediable tlmn in the latter ; since the subject 
of it, by pursuing his inquiries, will, it is to bo hoped, as 
truth is mighty, arrive, at last, at a right result; while the 
Romanist, inhibited from such inquiry, has no remedy. 
The ingenious author of “ Doblado’s Letters from Spain,” 
has {punted in the most affecting colours the state of such 
a mind, wfuch, declining to take its creed at the bidding of 
another, is lost- in a labyrinth of doubt, without a clue to 
guide it.. As to charging on the Reformation the various 
eiicrmities with which the above extract concludes, the idea 
is certainly new. It is, in fact, making the Protestants 
guilty of their own persecution, and Henry the Fourth of 
bis own assassination ; quite an original view of the subject, 
which, as far as we know, has hitherto escaped the attention 
of historians. ... 

A few pages further, and we find the following information' 
respecting the state of Catholicism in our own country. 

»2 
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“ Maryland, a CaUiolic and vt-ry populous State, made 
common cause with iho utlioi's, and now most of tlie IVes- 
tem States are Cttholie. Tlio progress of this cuinmuiiion 
ill tlio United States of Anicrieii exceeds belief. There it 
lias been invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popglar 
liberty, wluht other communions decline in profound indif¬ 
ference." —Vol. i. p. 201. 

We were not aware of this state of things. Wo did, 
indeed, know tliut tlie Homan cliurch hod increased much, 
of late years, espeeiallv in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Jlut so have otlieivoinniiinions, ns the Methodist and the 
llaptist, fur exam]dc. thu latter of which euniprchcnds five 
times as many disciples ns the Roman Catholic. As to tlie 
population of the latter in the West, the whole nuinher of 
Oatliulics in the Union does not anionnt, firobulily, to three- 
ftiurths of the number of inhabitants in the single western 
State of Ohio. The truth is, that', in a country ^heve there 
is 110 established or favoured sect, and where the clergy 
depend on voluntary cuntrihntion for their support, there 
must bo constant efforts at prosclytiSm, and a mutation of 
religious opinion, according to thu convictions, or fancied 
convictions, of the converts. What one denomination gains, 
another loses, till, roused in its turn, by its rival, new efforts 
aPe mode to retrieve its position, and the equilibrium is 
restored. In the meantime, the population of the whole 
country goes forward with giant strides, and each sect 
boasts, and boasts with truth, of the hourly augmentation 
of its numbers. Those of the Roman Catholics are swelled, 
moreover, by a considerable addition from emigration, 
many of the poor foreigners, especially the Irisli, being of 
that persuasion. But this is no ground of triumph, as it infers 
fto increase to the sum of Catholicism ; since what is thus 
gained in the New World is lost in the Old. 

Our author proiiouncos the' Reformation hostile to the 
arts, poetry, eloquence, elegant literature, and even the 
spirit of military heroism. But hear his own words. 

“ The Reformation, imbued with the spirit of its founder, 
declared itself hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, 
churches, and monuments, and made in France and England 
heapq of ruins.” .... 
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Tiic beautiful in literature will be fouud to exist in a 
j^reater or less degree, in proportion as writers have npproxU 
mated to the genius of the Roman churchi” .... 

“ If the Reformation restrictc«l genius- in poetry, elo¬ 
quence, and the arts, it also checked heroism in war, for 
heroism is imagination in the military order.”—^Vol. i. 

pp. 194—207. 

This is a sweeping denunciation ; nnd, as far ns the arts 
of design are intended, may probably be defended. The 
Romish worship, its stately ritual and gorgeous ccrcmoiiios, 
the throng of numbers assisting, in oueTonn or nnnthor, at 
the service, all required sp.acioas and luagnificent ediKces, 
with the rich accessories of sculpture and painting, and 
music also, to give foil effect to the spcctsiclo. Never was 
there a religion which addressed itself more directly to the 
senses., Aud, fortunately fur it, the immense power and 
revenues of its ministers enabled them to meet its exorbitant 
demands. On so splendid a theatre, nnd under such patron¬ 
age, the arts were calied into life in modern Europe, and 
most of all in that spot, which represented the capital of 
Christendom. It was there, amid the pump and luxury of 
religion, that those beautiful structures rose, with those 
exquisite creations of the chisel and the pencil, which 
embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal beauty. 

But, independently of these external circunistanccs, the 
spirit of Catholicism was eniinently favourable to the artist. 
Shut out from free inquiry,—from the Scriptures them¬ 
selves,—and compelled to receive the dogmas of his teachers 
upon trust, the road to ctmviction lay loss through the 
understanding than the heart. The heart was to be moved, 
the affections aud sympathies to bo stirred, as well as the 
senses to bo dazzled. This was the machinery, by which 
alunib could an effectual devotion to the faith bo maintained 
in an ignorant people. It was not, therefore, Christ as a 
teacher, delivering lessons of practical wisdom and morality, 
that was brought before the eye, but Christ filling the 
offices of human sympathy, ministering to the poor and 
sorrowing, giving eyes to the blind, health to the. sick, and 
Ufe to the dead. It was Christ suffering under persecution, 
crowned with thorns, lacerated with stripes, dying on the 
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cross. These sorrows and sufferings were understood by 
the dullest soul, and told more than a, thousand homil|e8. 
So with the Virginr. It was not that sainted mother of the 
Saviour, whom Protestants venerate, but do not worship; 
It was the Mother of 6ud, and entitled, like him, to adera- 
tion. It was a woman, and as such the object of those 
romantic feelings which would profane the service of the 
Deity, but which are not the less touching, as being in 
accordance with human sympathies. The respect for the' 
Virgin, indeed, partook of that which a Catholic might feel 
for his tutelar saint and his mistress combined. Oilers of 
chivalry were dedicated to her service ; and her shrine was 
piled with more offerings, and frequented by more pilgrim* 
ages, than the altars of the Deity himself. Thus, feelings 
of love, adoration, and romantic honour, strangely blended, 
threw a halo of poetic glory around their object, making it 
the most exalted theme, for the study of the artist. ^ What 
wonder, that this subject should liave called forth the noblest 
inspirations of his genius ? What wonder, that an artist, 
like Raphael, should have found, in Che simple portraiture 
of a woman and a chiid, the materials for immortality ? 

It was something like a kindred state of feeling, which 
called into being the arts of ancient Greece, wlien her my¬ 
thology was comparatively fresh, and faith was easy ; when 
the legends of the past, familiar as Scripture story at a 
later day, gave a real existence to the beings of fancy, and 
the artist, embodying these in forms of visible beauty, but 
finished the work which the poet had begun. 

The Reformation brought other trains of ideas, and with 
them other influences on the arts, than those of Catholicism^ 
Its first movements were decidedly hostile, since the works 
of art, with which the temples were adorned, being associ¬ 
ated with the reli^pon itself, became odious as the symbols 
of idolatry. But the spirit of the Reformation gave thought 
a new direction, even in the cultivation of art. It was no 
longer sought to appeal to the senses by brilliant display, or 
to waken, the sensibilities by those Boperficial emotions, 
which find relief in tears. A sterner, deeper feeling was 
roused. 1%e mind was turned within, as it were, to ponder 
on the import of existence and its future destinies. For 
the ohunS' were withdrawn from the soul, and .it was pei> 
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rnitted to wander at large in theVegions of speculation'. 
Reason took the place of sentimdht,—the useful of the 
mhrelj ornamental. Facts were substituted for forms, even 
the ideal forms of beauty. There wore to bo no more 
Mjchael Angelos and Raphaels, no glorious Gothic temples, 
which consumed generations in their building. The sublime 
and the beautiful wore not the first objects proposed by the 
artist, lie sought truth,—fidelity to nature. He studied 
the characters of bis species, ns well as the forms of imagi¬ 
nary perfection. He portrayed life, ns developed in its 
thousand peculiarities before his own eyes ; and the ideal 
gave way to the natural. In this Avay, new schools of 
painting, like that of Hogarth, for example, arose, which, 
however inferior in those great properties for which we must 
admire the master-pieces of Italian art, had a significance 
and philosophic depth, which furnished quite as much matter 
fur study and meditation. 

AHimflar tcndoiuiy was observable in poetry, eloquence, 
and works of elegant literature. The influence of the 
Reformation here, was undoubtedly favourable, whatever it 
may have been on the arts. How could it be otherwise on 
literature, the written expression of thought, in which no 
grace of visible forms and proportions, no skill of mechani¬ 
cal execution, can cheat the eye with the vain semblance of 
genius? But it was not until the warm breath of the 
Reformation .had dissolved the icy fetters which had so long 
held the spirit of man in bondage, that the genial current of 
the soul was permitted to flow ; that the gates of reason 
were unbarred, and the mind was permitted to taste of tho 
tree of knowledge, forbidden tree no longer. Where was 
the sco{lo for eloquence, when thought was stifled in the 
very sanctuary of the heart? For out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. 

• There might, indeed, be an elaborate attention to the 
outward forms of expression ; an exquisite finish of verbal 
arrangement, the dress and garniture of thought. And, in 
fact, the Catholic nations have surpassed tho Protestant in 
attention to verbid elegance and the soft music of numbers, 
to nice rhetorical artifice and brilliancy of composition. The 
poetry of Italy and the prose of France, bear ample evidence 
how much time and talent have been expended on this 
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brautv of outward form^ the rich vehicle of thought. Biit 

where shall we find the powerful reasoning, various know. 

ledffe, and fearless enei^ of diction, which stamp tffe 
omtorj ofjProtestant J^ng/anr/and America f /o France, 
indeed, trltero prose has received a higher polish and c/as^c 
elegance than in anjr other country, pulpit eloquence has 
reached an uncommon degree of excellence. For though 
much was excluded, the avciincs to the heart, as with the 
painter and the sculptor, were still left open to the orator. If 
there has been a deficiency, in this respect, in the English 
church, which all will not admit, it arises probably from the 
fact, that the mind, 'unrestricted, has been occupied with 
reasoning, rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away 
old prejudices and establish new trutlis, instead of wakening 
a transient sensibility, or dazzling the imagination with 
poetic nights of elotptenco. That it. is tho fault of the 
preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is ghown by 
a striking example under our own eyes, that of our distin¬ 
guished countryman. Dr, Chnnning, whose stylo is irradiated 
with all the splendours of a glowing imagination, showing, as 
powerfully as any other example, probably, in English prose, 
of what melody and compass the language is capable, under 
tho touch of genius in-stiiict with guniiino enthusiasm. Nok 
that we would recoinmend this style, grand and beautiful ns 
it is, for imitation. We think we have seen the ill ctfects - 
of this already, in more than one instance. In fact, no style 
should be held up as a model fur imitation. Dr. Johnson 
tolls us, in one of those oracular passages somewhat thread¬ 
bare now, that “ wluicver wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to tho volumes of Addison." 
With all deference to tho great critic, who, by the formal 
cut of the sentepce just quoted, shows, that he did nut care 
to follow his own prescription, we think otherwise. Wlw- 
ever would write a good English style, we should say, 
should acquaint himself with the mysteries of the language, 
as revealed in the writings of tho best masters, but should 
form his own style on nobody but himself. Every man» at 
least every man with a spgyk of originality in his curopusi* 
tion, has his own peculiar way of thinking ; and, to give it 
effect, it must find its way out in its own peculiar language. 
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Indeed, it is impORSihle to separate ^nngiia^e from thought, 

in that delicate blending of both which is called at^le. At 
/east, it is im/tossible to produoo tho sasne effect »-ith the 
oriffinal, bjanycopf, hotrerer iiteivi. K'e may imitute t/n> 
stgicturo of a sentence, but the ideas, wlihth gave h its 
peculiar propriety, we cannot imitate. The forms of expres¬ 
sion that suit one man’s train of thinking, no mure suit 
another’s, than one man’s clothes will suit another. They 
will be sure to be cither too big or too small, or, at all 
events, not to make what gentlomeu of the needle cull a 
good jU. If the party chances, as is generally the case, to 
be rather under-siz(>, and the model ^ over-size, this will 
only expose his own littleness the more. 'I'hcre is no case 
more in point than that aiforded by Dr. Johnson himself. 

Ilia brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, 
and of some children of birg<‘r growth, since the days of the • 
Rambler. , Rut tho nearer they come to it, the worse, 'llio 
beautiful is turned into the fantastic, and the sublime into 
the ridiculous. Themost curious exam]dc of this, within our 
recollection, is tho engo of Dr. Symmuns, the English editor 
of Milton's |>rusc writings, and the hiograjiher of tlic poet. 
The little Doctor has maintained, ihroughont his ponderous 
volume, n must e.vact imitation of tho great Doctor, his scs- 
•piipednliau words, and florid rotundity of period. With all 
this cumbrous load of brave finery on his back, swelled to 
twice his original dimensions, ho looks, for all the world, as 
ho is, like a mere bag of wind,—a scarecrow, to admonish 
others of the folly of similar depredations. 

But to return. The influcnco of the Refurmatiun on 
elegont literature was never more visible than in the first 
great English school of poets, which came soon after it, at 
the close of the sixteenth century. 'I’he writers of that 
period displayed a courage, originality, and truth, highly 
characteristic of the now revolution, which had been intro¬ 
duced by breaking down tho old landmarks of opinion, and 
giving unbounded range to speculation and inquiry. The 
first great poet, Spenser, adopted the same vehicle of ima- ' 
gination with the Italian bards of chivalry, tho romantio 
epio ; but instead of making it, dike them, a mere revel of 
fancyy with no farther object than to delight the reader by 
brilliant combinations, he moralised his song, and gave it & 
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deeper and more solemi/^import by tbe mystories of Allegory, 
which, however prejuciicial to its effect as a work of art, 
showed a mind too.iutent on serious thoughts and inquiries 
itself, to be content with the dazzling but impotent cor- 
ruscations of genius, tliat serve no other end than that, of 
amusement. 

In the same manner, Shakspeare and the other dramatic 
writers of the time, instead of adopting the forma] rules 
recognised afterwards by the French writers, their long 
Rhetorical flourishes, their exaggerated models of character, 
and ideal forms, went freely and fearlessly into all the 
varieties of human nature, the secret deptiis of the soul, 
touching on all the diversified interests of humanity,—for 
he might touch on ail without fear of persecution,—and 
thus making his productions a storeltouse of philosophy, of 
iessons of practical wisdom, deep, yet so clear, that he who 
rufis may read. 

But the spirit of the Reformation did not descenif in all 
its fulness on the Muse, till the appearance of Milton. That 
great poet was, in heart, as thoruugh\y a reformer, and, in 
doctrine, much more thoroughly so than Luther himself. 
Indignant at every effort to crush the spirit, and to cheat 
it, in his own words, “ of that liberty which rarefies and 
enlightens it like the influence of heaven,” ho proclaimed 
the rights of man as a rational, immortal being, undismayed 
by menace and obloquy, amidst a generation of servile and 
unpriuciplod sycophants. The blindness, which excluded 
him from the things of earth, opened to him more glorious 
and spiritualised conceptions of heaven ; and aideil him in 
exhibiting the full influence of those sublime truths, which 
the privilege of free inquiry in religious matters had poured 
upon the mind. His Muse was as eminently the child of 
Protestantism, as that of Dante, who resembled him in so 
many traits of character, was of Catholicism. The latter 
poet, coming first among the moderns, after the fountains of 
the great deep, which had so long overwhelmed the world, 
were broken up, displayed, in his wonderful composition, all 
the elements of modern institutions as distinguished from 
those of antiquity. Ho first showed the full and peculiar 
influence of Christianity on literature. But it was Chris¬ 
tianity under the form of Catholicism. His subject, spiritual 
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in its design, like Milton’s, was sustained by all the auxi* 
liaries of a visible and material existence. His passage 
through the infernal abyss is a series lof tragic pictures of 
human woe, suggesting greater refinements of cruelty than 
were ever imagined by a heathen poet. Amid all the 
various forms of mortid anguish, we look in vain for the 
mind as a means of torture. In like manner, iii ascending 
the scale of celestial being, we pass through a succession of 
brilliantmade up of light, music, and motion, increasing 
in splendour and velocity, till all are lost and confounded in 
the glories of the Deity. Even tho pencil of the great 
master, dipped in these gorgeous tinfh of imagination, does 
not shrink from the attempt to portray tho outlines of Deity 
itself. In this he aspired to what many of his countrymen 
in the sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like 
him, have failed. For who can hope to give form to the 
Infiq^teS In the samo false stylo, Dante personifies*the 
spirits of evil, including Satan himself. Much was, doubt¬ 
less, owing to the age, though much, also, must be referred 
to the genius of Catholicism, which, appealing to the senses, 
has a tendency to materialise the spiritual, as Protestantism, 
with deeper reflection, aims to spiritualise the material. 
Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows his illus¬ 
trations from intellectual sources; conveys tho image of the 
Almighty by his attributes ; and, in the frequent portraiture 
which he introduces of Satan, suggests only vague concep¬ 
tions of form, the faint outlines of matter, as it were, 
stretching vast over many a rood, but towering sublime by 
the unconquerable energy of his will,—tho fit representative 
of the gyinciple of evil. Indeed, Milton has scarcely any¬ 
thing of what may be called scenic decorations to produce a 
certain stage efieet. His actors are few, and his action 
nothing. It is only by their intellectual and moral relations, 
by giving full scope to the 

" Cherub Contemplation, 

He that soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne,** 

that he has prepared for ub visions of celestial beauty and 
grandeur, which never fade from our souls. 

In the dialogue with which the two poets have seasoned 
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their poeniR, wo sec tlie {tctioii of tho opposite influences we 
hare described. Botli give vent to metaphysical disquisition 
of learned sound, and niiicli greater length than tlic reader 
would desire. But in Milton it is tho ti-co discussion of a 
mind, trained to wrestle boldly on abstrusost points of meta¬ 
physical theology; while Dante follows in the same old 
barren footsteps which had been tro<lden by' the schoolmen. 
Both writers were singularly bold and indc^KSitdent. Danto 
assorted that liberty which should belong to the citizen of 
every free state ; that civil liberty which had been sacrificed 
in his own country by the spirit of faction. But Milton 
claimed a higher freedom; a freedom of thinking and of 
giving utterance to thought, nncoiitrollcd by human autho¬ 
rity. lie had fallen on evil times. But he IukI a generous 
coniidenco that his voice would reach to posterity, and would 
be a guide and a light to the coming generations. And 
£nily has it proved so ; for in his writings we find tbegpmis 
of many of the boasted discoveries of our own day in govern¬ 
ment and education ; so that he may be fairly considered as 
tlio morning st.ir of that higher civilisntion which distin¬ 
guishes our happier era. 

Milton’s poetical wj-itings do not seem, however, to have 
been held in that neglect by his contenijiornrics which is 
ciymmonly supjiosed. lie had attracted too much attention 
as a political controversialist, was too much feared for his 
talents, ns well as hated for his principles, to allow anything 
which fell from his jicn to ])as8 unnoticed. Although the 
profits went to others, he lived to see a second edition ^f 
*• Paradise Lost,” and this w'as more than was to have been 
fairly antieijiated of a composition of this nature, however 
well executed, falling on such times. Indeed, its sale was 
no evidence that its inorits were comprehended, and may be 
rofcried to the general reputation of its author. For we 
find so accoinpliahud a critic as Sir William Temple, som^' 
years later, omitting the name of Milton in his roll of writers 
who have done honour to modern literature ; a circumstance 
which maj', perhaps, bo 'imputed to that reverence for the 
ancients, which blinded Sir William to the merits of their 
successors. How .could Milton be understood in his own 
generation,—^in the grovelling, sensual court of Charles the 
Second'?' How could the dull eyes, so long fastened on the 
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earth, endure the blase of his inspiibd genius ? It was not 
till time had removed him to a dimance that he could be 
calmly gazed on, and his merits fairly contemplated. Addi¬ 
son, as is well known, was the first to bring them into 
popular view, by a beautiful speciineii of eriticisni, that has 
jicrraancntly eunnocted his name with that of his illustrhms 
subject. More than half a century later, another great 
nnine in English criticism, perhaps the greatest in general 
reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of avery ditferent kind 
<tn the pretensions of tho poet. A production m«)re discre¬ 
ditable to the anther is nut to be found in the whole of his 
voluminous works ; equally discreditable, whether regarded 
in an historical light or as a sample of literary criticism. 
What shall we say of the biographer, who, in allusion to that 
aifcctiug passage, where the blind old bard talks of himself 
ns "in darkness, and with dangers compast round,” can 
coolly remark, that " this darkness, had his eyes been' 
hettA employed, might undoubtedly have deserved com- 
jiassion ? ” Or what of the critic, who can say of the most 
cx<iuisito effusion of Doric minstrelsy that our language 
boasts, “ Surely, no man could have fancied that he rciul 
* Lyeidas ’ with pleasure, had he not known th» author 
and of “ Paradise Lost” itself, that “ its perusal is a duty 
rather than a pleasure ? ” Could a mure exact measure he 
afforded than by this single line, of the poetic sensibility of 
the critic, and his unsuitablcncss fur tho odice he had here 
assumed ? llis “ Life of Milton” is a humiliating testimony 
of the power of political and religious prejudices to warp a 
great and good mind from the standard of trutli, in the 
estimation not merely of contemporary excellence, but of 
the gretft of other years, over whose frai1ti(*s Time might 
be supposed to have drawn his friendly mantle. 

Another half century has elapsed, and ample justice has 
hpen rendered to tho fame of tho poet, by two elaborate 
criticisms, the one in the Edinburgh Review, from tho pen 
of Mr. Macaulay ; the other by Dr. Channiiig, in the 
“Christian Examiner,” since republished in his own works; 
remarkable performances, each in tho manner highly 
eharacteristic of its author, and which hove contributed. 
doubtlesB, to draw attention to the prose compositioDB of 
their subject, as the criticisms of Addison did to his poetry. 
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There ia something gr/^tH^ing in the eiivumatanee, that 
this great adrocate of intellectual liberty should have 
found his most able and eloquent expositor among us, whose 
position qualifies us, in a peculiar manner, for profiting by 
the rich legacy of his genius. It was but discharging a 
debt of gratitude. ' 

Chateaubriand has tuuch to say about Milton, for whose 
writings, both prose and poetry, notwithstanding the 
difierenco of their sentiiuents on almost all points of 
politics and religion, be appears to entertain the most 
sincere reverence. Ilis criticisms are liberal and just. 
They show a thorough study of his author ; but neither 
the historical facts nor the refiections will suggest much 
that is new, on a subject now become trite to the English 
reader. 

We may pass over a good deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
'about men and things, which our author may have cut 
out of his commonplace-book, to come to his rdhiarks on 
Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as 
most critics. 

“ The illustrious painter of ScotlaniT,” he says, “ seems 
to me to have creat^ a false class ; he has, in my opinion, 
confounded history and romance; the novelist has set about 
writing historical romances, and the historian romantic 
histories.”—Vol. ii. p. 306. 

We should have said, on the contrary, that he had 
improved the character' of both ; that ho had given new 
value to romance, by building it on history, and new 
charms to history, by embellishing it with the graces of 
romance. 

To be more explicit The principal historicab work ot 
Scott is the *' Life of Napoleon.” It has, unquestionably, 
many of the faults incident to a dashing style of composi¬ 
tion, which precluded the possibility of compression and 
arrangement in the best form of which tiie subject was 
capable. This, in the end, may be fatal to the perpetuity 
of the work; for Posterity will be much less patient than 
our own age. He will have a much heavier load to carry, 
inasmuch as he is to bear up under all of his own time, 
and ours' too. It is very certain, then, some must go by 
the board ; and nine sturdy volumes, which is the amount 
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of Sir Waiter's English edition, fh'i/ bo soatewhat alarm- 
iiig. Had he confined bintself to naif the quantity, there 
Would hare been no ground for distrust. Every day, nay 
hour, we see, ay, and feel, the ill eSiects of this rapid 
b^'le of composition, so usual with the best writers of our 
day. The immediate profits which such writers are pretty 
sure to get, notwithstanding the example of M. Chateau¬ 
briand, operate like the dressing improvidently laid on a 
naturally good soil, forcing out noxious wc^s in such 
luxuriance, as to check, if not absolutely to kill, the more 
healthful vegetation. Quantities of trivial detail find their 
way into the page, mixed up with griwer matters. Instead 
of that skilful preparation, by which ail the avenues verge 
at last to one point, so as to leave a distinct impression, an 
impression of unity on the render, he is hurried along aig- 
sag, in a thousand directions, or round and round, but 
never, in the cant of the times, “ going ahead ” an iBch. 
lie ibaves off pretty much where he set out, except that his 
memory may be tolerably well stuffed with facts, which, 
from want of some principle of cohesion, will soon drop 
out of it. Ho will find himself like a traveller, who has 
been riding through a fine country, it may be, by moon¬ 
light, getting glimpses of everything, but no complete, 
well-illuminated view of the whole (“ quale per ineertam 
lunam," <kc.); or rather, like the same traveller, whizzing 
along in a locomotive so rapidly, as to get even a glimpse 
fairly of nothing, instead of making his tour in such 
a manner as would enable him to pause at what was 
worth his attention, to pass by night over the barren and 
uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to such elevations as 
would afford the best points of view for commanding the 
various prospect. 

The romance writer labours under no such embarrass- 
Vents. Ho may, nndouhtedly, precipitate his work, so 
that it may lack proportion, and the nice arrangement 
required- by the rules, which, fifty years ago, would have 
condemned it as a work of art. But the criticism of the 
present day is not so squeamish, or, to say truth, pedantic. 
It is enough for the writer of fiction, if ho give pleasure ; 
and this everybody knows, is not effected by the strict 
observance of artificial rules. It is of little consequence 
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how tho plot is -outanar'cd, or whether it be untied or cut, 
in order to extricate ‘tllo dramatis personce. At least, it 
is of littlo conseqivencc, compared with tho true delineh- 
tion of clinractci'. Tho story is scmceablo only as it 
atfords a means for the dis|>lay of this; and if the iioveIi,st 
but keep up the interest of his story and the truth of his 
characters, wo easily forjrjve any dislocations which his 
lijjht vehicle may encounter from too' hci'dlcss motion, 
indeed, rapidity of motion may in some sort favour him, 
keeping up the "glow of his invention, and striking outj as 
he dashes along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a 
bnllinnt illuininntioii (to his track. But in history there 
must he niiothcr kind of process; a process at mice slow 
and laborious. Old parchments are to be ransacked, 
charters and mu.sty records to be deciphered, and stupid. 
Worm-eaten chroniclers, who had much more of passion, 
frequently, to blind, than good simso to guide thpm, must 
he sifted and compared. In short, a sort of .VIedea-like 
prnce.ss is to be gone through, and many an old hono is to 
lie boiled over in the caldron, before it can come out again 
‘'clothed in the elements of beauty. The dreams of the 
novelist, — the poet of prose, — on the other hand, are 
beyond the reach of art; and the magician calls up the 
most brilliant forms of fancy by a single stroke of his 
wand. 

Scott, in his History, was relieved, in some degree, from 
this necessity of studious research, by borrowing his theme 
from contcniporury events. It was his duty, indeed, to 
examine evidence carefully, and sift out contradictions and 
errors. This demanded shrowducss and caution, bqt not 
iiiiich previous preparation and study. It demanded, above 
all, candour; for it was hia business, not to make out a case 
for ^client, but to weigh bdth sides, like an impartial judge, 
before summing up tho evidence, and delivering his con 
scientious opinion. Wo believe there is no good ground for 
charging Scott with having 'swerved from tiiis part of ,his 
duty. . Those who expected to see him deify his hero, and 
rmso altars to his memory, were disappointed ; and so were, 
those also who demanded, that the toil and cloven hoof 
should be made to peep out beneath the imperial robe- 
But this proves his impartiality. It would be unfair».Jhow* 
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STtr, to require the degree of iinp\rtia 1 it 7 which ia to be 
expected from one removed to a distance from the theatre 
of strife, fronu those national interests ’and feelings which 
are so often the disturbing causes of historic fairness. An 
American,'no doubt, would liuvo been, in this-respect, in 
a more favourable point of view for contemplating the 
European drama. The ocean, stretched between us and 
the Old World, has the effect of time, and extinguishes, nr 
at least cools, the hot and angry foelings,>whicli find their 
way into every man's bosom within the atmosplicro of the 
contest. Scott was a Briton, with u^l the peculiarities 'of 
one,—at least, of a Nortli Briton ; and the future historian, 
•who gathers materials from his labours, will throw these 
national predilections into the scale in determining - the 
probable accuracy of his statements. TIicko arc not greater 
th&n might occur to any man, and allowance will alwaysibc 
raadtkfor them, on the ground of a general presumption ; 
vBo that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to fahse 
conclusions in this respect, would scarcely have served the 
cause of truth betted with posterity. An individual, who 
felt his reputation compromised, may have joined issue, on 
this or that charge of inaccuracy. But no such charge has . 
come from any of the leading journals in the country, 
which would not have been slow to expose it, and which 
would not, considering tho great popularity, and, conse¬ 
quently, influence of the work, have omitted, us they did, to 
notice it at all, had it afforded any obvious ground of e.xccp- 
tion on this score. Where, then, is the romance, which our 
author accuses Sir Walter of blending with history ? ' 

ScoH was, in truth, master of tho picturesque. Tie 
understood, better than any historian since tho time of 
Livy, how to dispose his lights amf shades so as to produce 
the most striking result. This property of romance ho iiad 
a light to borrowl This talent is particularly observable in 
the animated parts of his story,—in his battles, for example. 

' No man ever painted those terrible scenes with greater 
effect. lie hod a natural relish for gunpowder ; and his 
niettle roused, like that of the war-horse, at the sound of 
the trumpet. His acqumntance with military science enabled 
him to employ, a technical phraseology, just technical 
V enough to give a knowing air to his descriptions, without 

o 
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embarraBsing the read/' by a pedantic display of unintel¬ 
ligible jargon. This is a talent rare in a civilian. Nothing 
can be finer than nfany of his battle-pieces in his “ Life of 
Bonaparte,” unless, indeed, we except one or two in his 
“History of Scotland as the fight of Bannockburn, fur 
uxample, in which Burns’s “Scots, wha hae” seem to 
breathe in every lino. 

It is when treading on Scottish ground that ho seems to 
feel all his strength. “ I seem always to stop more firmly,” 
he said to some one. “ when on my own native heather. ” 
Uis mind was steeped in Scottish loro, and his bosom 
warmed with a sympathetic glow fur the age of chivalry. 
Accordingly, his delineations of this peri^, whether in 
history or romance, arc unrivalled ; as superior in efiect to 
those of most compilers, ns the richly stained glass of the 
feydal ages is superior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a 
modern imitation. If this be borrowing soinethiiigr from 
romance, it is, we repeat, no more than what is lawful for 
the historian, and explains tho meaning of our assertion, 
that he has improved history by the embellishments of 
fiction. 

Yet, after all, how wide tho difference between tho 
province of history and of romance, under Scott’s own 
hands, may bo shown by comparing his necouiit of Mary’s 
reign in his “ History of Scotland,” with tlie same period 
iu the novel of “ Tho Abbot.” The historian must keep 
the beaten track of events. Tho novelist launches into 
the illiiuitablo regions of fiction, provided only that his 
historic portraits bo true to thoir originals. By due atten¬ 
tion to this, fiction is made to minister to history,, and may. 
in point of fact, contain as much real truth,—truth of 
character, though not t>f situation. “ The diffei'eisce 
between the historian and me,” says Fielding, “is, that 
with him every thing is. false, but tho ndmes and datSii: 
while with me nothing is false but these.” There is at 
least as much truth in this as in most witticisms. 

It is the great glory of Scott, that, by nice attention to 
costume and character in his novels, he has raised them to 
historic importance, without impairing their interest as 
works of art. Who now would imagine, that he could form 
a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that 
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had not read *' Kenilworth ” ? or of Richard Coeur-de-Lion- 
aii^ his brave paladins, that had not rend “ Ivanhoe " ? 
Why, then, it has been said, nut at ondc incorporate into 
regular history all these traits, which give such liisturienl 
value to the novel ? Because, in this way, the strict truth 
which history requires, would be violated. This cannot be. 
The fact is, Ilistory and Romance arc too near akin, ever 
to be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a con¬ 
fusion is produced, like the mingling of day and night, 
'.nystifying and distortiug every feature of the landscape. 

It is enough for the novelist, if he be ti^uc to the spirit; the 
historian must be true, also, to the letter. lie cannot coin 
pertinent remarks and anecdotes to illustrate the characters 
of his drama. He cannot oven provide them with suitable 
costumes, lie must take just what Father Time has given 
him, just what ho finds in the records of the age, settivg 
'r> down^cither more nor leas. Now, the dull chroniclers of 
the old time rarely thought of putting down the smart 
sayings of the great people they biographiso ; still less of 
entering into minutd circumstances of personal interest. 
These were too familiar to contemporaries to require it; 
and, therefore, they waste their bieath on more solemn 
matters of state, all important in their generation, but nut’' 
worth a rush in the present. What would the historian not 
give, could he borrow those fine touches of nature, with 
which the novelist illustrates the characters of his actors,— 
natural touches, indeed, but in truth just as artificial as any 
other part,—all coined in the imagination of the writer. 
There is the same difference between his occupation and 
that of th* novelist, that there is between the historical 
and the portrait painter. The former necessarily takes 
some great subject, with great personages, all strutting 
about in gorgeous state attire and air of solemn tragedy ; 
while his brother artist insinuates himself into tho family 
groups, and picks out natural familiar scenes and faces, 
laughing or weeping, but in the charming undress of nature. 
What wonder that novel-reading should be so much more 
amusing than history ? 

But we have already trespassed too freely on the patience 
of our readers, who wiirthink tho rambling spirit of our 
Author contagious. Before dismissing him, however, we 
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will give a tante of liiafrquality, by one or two oxtrncts, not 
very germane to Engfiah literature, but about as much so 
as a great part of tlie work. The first is a poetical sally bn 
Bonaparte's burial-])lace, quite in kluusieur Chateaubriand’s 
peculiar vein. 

The solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and his tomb, 
has thrown another kind of spell over a brilliant memory. 
Alexander did pot die in sight of Greece ho disappeared 
amid the pomp of distant Babylon. Bonaparte did not close 
his eyes in the presence of France ; he ]>assed away in the 
gorgeous horizon of*tho torrid zone. The man who had 
shown himself in such powerful reality, vanished like a 
dream ; his life, which belonged to history, co-u])cratcd in 
the poetry of his death, lie now sleeps for ever, like a 
hermit or a paria, beneath a willow, in a narrow valley, 
surrounded by steep rocks, at the extremity of a Iqfiely^patli. 
The depth of the silence which presses upon him, can only 
be compared to the vastness of that tumult which had 
surrounded him. Nations are absent; their throng has 
retired. The bird of the tropics, harnessed to the car of 
the sun, as Buffon magnificently e.\pres.sos it, speeding his 
“fiight downwards from the planet of light, rests alone, for a 
moment, over the ashes, the weight of which has shaken the 
equilibrium of the globe. 

“ Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his final exile, 
regardless of that beautiful sky which delighted Columbus. 
Vasco de Gama, and Cainwiis. Stretched upon the ship's 
stern, he perceived not that unknown constellations were 
sparkling over his head, liis powerful glance, fpr the first 
time, encountered their rays. What to him were stars which 
he had never seen from his bivouacs, and which had never 
shone over his empire ? Nevertheless, not ono of them has 
failed to fulfil its destiny ; one half of the firmament spread 
its light over his cradle ; the other half was reserved to 
illuminate his tomb."—Vol. ii. pp. 185, 186. 

Tho next extract relates to the British statesman, WQIiam 
Pitt. 

“ Pitt, toll and slender, had an air at once melancholy 
and sarcastic. His delivery was cold, his intonation mon»- 
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ttmoiiB, his action scarcely perccptibli; at the same time the 
lucidness and the fivency of his themghts, the logic of his 
ar^nieuts, suddenly irradiated with flashes of eloquence, 
rendered his talent something above the ordinary lino. 

<* 1 frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James’s Park, 
from his own house to the palace. On his part, George the 
Third arrived fr<*m Windsor, after drinking beer out of a 
pewter-pot with the farmers of the neighbourhood ; he drove 
through the mean courts of his mean habijtation in a gray 
chariot, followed by a few of the horse-guards. This was 
the master of the kings of Europe, as five or six merchants 
of the city arc the masters of India. Vitt, dressed in hlack, 
with a steel-hiltod sword by his side and his hat under his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps at a time. In his 
passage he only met with three or four emigrants who had 
nothing to do : casting on us a disdainful look, he turned up 
» Jiiaju)so and his pale face, and passed on. * 

“ At home, this great financier kept no sort of order ; he 
had no regular hours for his meals, or for sleep. Over head 
and cars in debt, he ^taid nobody, and never could take the 
trouble to cast up a bill. A valet-de-cliambre managed his 
house. Ill-<lreBsed, without pleasure, without passion, greedy 
of power, he despised honours, and would not bo any thing 
more than William Pitt. 

“ In the month of Juno, 1822, Lord Liverpotd took me to 
dine at his country-house. As wo crossed Putncy-Ileath, 
ho showed me the small house where the son of Lord Chat¬ 
ham, the statesman who had had Europe in his pay, and 
distributed with his own hand all the treasures of the world, 
died in poverty.”—^Vol. ii., pp. 277, 278. 

The following extracts show the changes that have taken 
place in English manners and society, and may afford the 
“ %hi8kered pandour ” of our own day, on opportunity of 
contrasting his style of dandyism with that of the preceding 
generation. 

“ Separated from the continent by a long war, the English 
retained their manners and their national character till the 
end of the last century. All was not yet machine in the 
working classes,—^foUy in the upper classes. On the same 
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pavements whore you n/ w meet squalid figures and men in 
frock coats, you were! passed by young girls with white 
tippets, straw hats ,,tied under the chin with a riband, whh 
a basket on the arm, in which was fruit or a book ; all kept 
their eyes cast down, all blushed when one looked at theui. 
Frock coats, without any other, were so unusual in - Lon^ii 
in 1793, that a woman, deploring with tears the death of 
Louis the Sixteenth, said to me, ‘But, my dear*sir, is it 
true that the pour king was dressed in a frock coat when 
they cut off his head ? * 

“ The gentlcmen-farmors had not yet sold their patri¬ 
mony to take up thvir residence in London ; they still 
formed, in the House of Commons, that independent frac¬ 
tion which, transferring their support from the opposition 
to the ministerial side, upheld the ideas of order and pro¬ 
priety. They hunted the fox and shot pheasants in autumn, 
ate^fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted the sirloin with shouts 
of “Roast Beef for ever! ” complained of the present, 
extolled the past, cursed Pitt and the war which doubled 
the price of port wine, and went to be^ drunk, to begin the 
same life again on the following day. They felt quite sure 
that the glory of Great Britain would not perish, so long as 
“ God save the king ” was sung, the rotten boroughs main¬ 
tained, the game-laws enforced, and hares and partridges 
could be sold by stealth at market, under the names of 
lions and ostriches.”—Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 

“In 1823, at the time of my embassy to London, the 
fashionable was expected to exhibit, at the first glance, an 
unhappy and unhealthy man ; to have an air of negligence 
about his person, long nails, a beard neither entire nor 
shaven, but as if grown for a moment unawares^ and for¬ 
gotten during the pro-occupations of wretchedness ; hair in 
disorder ; a sublime, mild, wicked eye ; lips compressed in 
disdain of human nature ; a Byroniun heart, overwhelmpd 
with weariness and disgust of life. 

“ The dandy of the present day must have a conquering, 
frivolous, insolent look. He must pay particular attention 
to his toilet, wear moustaches, or a beard trimmed into a 
circle, like Queen Elisabeth’s ruff, or like the radiant disk 
of the sun. He shows the proud ipdependence of his cha¬ 
racter by keeping his hat upon his head, by lolling upon 
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BofaB. by thrusting his boots intcl the faces of the latjics 
8eate<l in admiration upon chairs * before him. lie rides 
with a cane, which he carries like a taper, regardless of the 
horse, which he bestrides as it were by accident. His 
l^alth must be perfect, and ho must always have five or six 
felicities upon his hands. Some radical dandies, who have 
advanced the furthest towards the future, have a pipe. But, 
no doubt, ail this has changed, even during the time that 1 
have taken to describe it.”—Vol. ii. pp. 30'), 304. 

The avowed purpose of the present work, singular as it 
may seem from the above extracts, Is to serve as an intro¬ 
duction to a meditated translation of Milton into French, 
since wholly, or in part, completed by M. ChAtcaubriand, 
who thinks, truly enough, that Milton’s “ political ideas 
make him a man of our own epoch.” When an exile in 
•Kaglan^ in bis early life, during the troubles of the itovo- 
Itition, our author earned an honourable subsistence by 
translating some of Milton’s verses ; and ho now pro{H>se3 
to render tho bard and himself the same kind office by his 
labours on a more extended scale. Thus, he concludes ; 
“ I again scat myself at the table of my poet, lie will have 
nourished me in my youth and my old age. It is nobler 
and safer to have recourse to glory than to power.” Our 
author's situation is an indifferent commentary on the value 
of literary fame,—at least, on its pecuniary value. No man 
has had more of it in his day. No man has been more 
alert to make the most of it, by frequent reiterated appear¬ 
ance before tho public,—whether in full dress or dishabille, 
—yet ahvays before them ; and now, in the decline of life, 
we find him obtaining a scanty support by “ French trans¬ 
lation and Italian song.” We heartily hope that the bard 
of “ Paradise Lost ” will do better for his translator than 
lib did for himself, and that M. do ChAteanbriand will put 
more than five pounds in bis pocket by his literary labour. 
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BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES.* 

January, 1841. 

The celebrated line of Bishop Berkelej, 

* Westward the coarse of empire takes its way,” 

is too gratifying to national vanity, not to bo often qg(*t<wl 
(though not always quoted right) ; and, if wo look on it in 
the nature of a prediction, the completion of it not being 
limited to any particular time, it will eiot be easy to dis-' 
prove it. Had the Bishop substituted “ freedom ” fur 
“ empire,” it would be already fully justified by experience. 
It is curious to observe, how steadily the progress of free¬ 
dom, civil and religious,—of the enjoyment of those rights, 
which may bo called the natural rights of humanity,—has 
gone on from east to west; and how precisely the more or 
less liberal character of the social institutions of a country 
may be determined by its geographical position, as falling 
within the limits of one of the threo quarters of the globe 
occupied wholly or in part by members of tfce great 
Caucasian family. 

Thus, in Asia we find only far extended despotisms, iii 
which but two relations are recognised, those of mastbr and 
slave ; a solitary master, and a nation of slaves'. No con¬ 
stitution exists there to limit his authority ; no intermediate 
body to counterbalance, or, at least, shield the people from 
its exercise. The people have no political existence. The 
monarch is literally the state. The religion of such 

* “ History of the United States from thS Discovery of tho Amoriesa 
Contioent. By Oeqrge Dancrofr." vol. |n. Boston: Charles O. ItiUs 
and James Brsm. Svo., pp. 468. 
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countries is of the same complexion W**‘h their gorcrumoiit. 
The free spirit of Christianity, qiiilkcning and elevating 
tho soul by the consciousness of its gloiHous destiny, made 
few proselytes there. But Mnliomctanism, with its dou- 
trises of blind fatality, found ready favour with those who 
had already surrendered their wills,—tlicir responsibility,— 
to an earthly master. In such countries, of course, there 
has been little progress in seiuiieu. Ornaincntal arts, and 
even the literature of iiiiagiiintion, have |^ccn cultivated 
with various success ; but little has been done in those 
pursuits which depend on freedom of inquiry, and are con¬ 
nected with the best interests of lihiminity. The few 
niOiiuments, of an architectural kind, that strike tho tra¬ 
veller’s eye, are tho cold memorials of pomp and selfish 
vanity, not those of public spirit directed to oiilarge tho 
resources and civilisation of an empire. 

^UkWe cross tho boundaries into Europe, among the peo^o 
of the same primitive stock, and under the same parallels, 
we may imagine ourselves transplanted to another planet. 
Man no longer groveks in the dust beneath a master’s frown, 
fte walks erect, as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destinies call him. He is a free 
agent; thinks, speaks, acts fur himself ; enjoys tho fruits 
of his own industry ; follows the career suited to his own 
genius and , taste ; explores fearlessly the secrets of time 
and Nature ; lives under laws which he Iins assisted in 
framing ; demands justice as his right when those laws arc 
invaded. In his freedom of speculation and action he has 
devised various forms of government. In most of them the 
luonarchical principle is recognised ; but the power of thi; 
monarch is limited by written or customary rules. Thu 
people at large enter more or less into the exercise of 
government; and a numerous aristocracy, interpmied be- 
tw^ten them and tho crown, secures them from the oppression 
of Eastern tyranny ; while this body itself is so far an 
improvement in the social organisation, that the power, in¬ 
stead of being concentrated in a single person—plaintilf, 
judge, and executioner—is distributed among a large num¬ 
ber of different individuals and interests. This is a gi£at 
advance, in itself, towards popular freedom. 

Tho tendency, almost universal, is to advance still further 
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It is this war of opinifin—this contest between light and 
darkness, now g^ing forward in most of the countries of 
Europe—which furnishes the point of view from which tUeir 
history is to bo studied in the present, and, it may be, the 
following centuries. For revolutions in society, wjien 
founded on opinion—the only stable foundation—the only 
foundation at which the friend of humanity does not shudder 
—must be the slow work of time. And who would wish the 
good cause to be so precipitated, that, in eradicating the 
old abuses which have interwoven themselves with every 
stone and pillar of the building, the noble building itself, 
which has so long afforded security to its inmates, should be 
laid in ruins? What is the best, what the worst, form*of 
government, in the abstract, may be matter of debate. 
Jiut there can be no doubt, that the best will become the 
worst, to a people who blindly rush into it, without the 
preliminary training for comprehending and conducting, it,^ 
Such transitions must at least cost the sacrifice of gene¬ 
rations ; and the patriotism must be singularly pure agd 
abstract which, at such cost, would purchase the possible, or 
even probable, good of a remote posterity. Various have 
been the efforts in the Old World at popular forms of 
government; but, from some cause or other, they have failed. 
And however time, a wider intercourse, a greater familiarity 
with the practical duties of representation, and, not least 
of all, our own auspicious example, may prepare the Euro¬ 
pean mind for the possession of republican freedom, it is 
very certain that, at the present moment, Europe is not the 
place for republics. 

The true soil for these is our own continent: the Now 
World, the last of the three great geographical envisions, of 
which we have spoken. This is the spot on which the 
beautiful theories of the European philosopher—who had 
risen to the full freedom of speculation, while action svas 
controlled—have been reduced -to practice. The atmo¬ 
sphere here seems as fatal to the arbitrary institutions of 
the Old World, as that has been to the democratic forms of 
our own. It seems scarcely possible that any other orga¬ 
nisation than these latter should exist here. In three 
centuries from the discoveiy of the countiy, the various 
races by'which it is tenanted, some of them from the least 
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liberal of the Earopean monarehieh, have, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, come into the adoption of institutions of a repub¬ 
lican character. Toleration, civil and religious, has been 
proclaimed and enjojed to an extent unknown since the 
woild began, throughout the wide borders of this vast con¬ 
tinent. Alas! for those portions which have assumed the 
exercise of these rights without fulij comprehending their ^ 
import: who have been intoxicated with the fumes of' 
freedom, instead of drawing nourishment from its living 
principle. 

It was s fortunate, or, to speak more properly, a provi¬ 
dential thing, that the discovery of The New World was 
postponed to the precise period when it occurred. Had it 
taken place at an earlier time—during the flourishing 
period of the feudal ages, for example—the old institutions 
of Europe, with their hallowed abuses, might have been 
,j])gXg£ted on this new stock; and, instead of the fruit of 
the tree of life, we should have furnished only varieties of 
a kind already far exhausted, and hastening to decay. But 
happily, some important discoveries in science, and, above 
all, the glorious llcformation, gave an electric shock to the 
intellect, long benumbed under the influence of a tyrannical 
priesthood. It taught men to distrust authority, to trace 
effects back to their causes, to search for themselves, and 
to take no guide but the reason which God had given them. 

It taught them to claim the right of free inquiry, as their 
inalienable birthright, and with free inquiry freedom of 
action. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the 
period of the mighty struggle between the conflicting ele¬ 
ments of religion, as the eighteenth and nineteenth have 
been that of the greet contest for civil liberty. 

It was in the midst of this universal ferment, and in con¬ 
sequence of it, that these shores were first peopled by our 
Puritan ancestors. Here they found a world where they 
might verify the value of those theories which had been 
derided as visionary, or denounced as dangerous, in their 
own land. All around was free, free as Nature herself; 
the mighty streams rolling on in their majesty, as they had 
continued to roll from the creation ; the forests, whicl^o 
hand bad violated, flourishing in primeval grandeur and 
heautv : their only, tenants the wild animals, cr thd Indians 
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noarlj as wild, scRrcelf held together by any tie of social 
polity. Nowhere was\ho trace of civilised man, or of Jiis 
carious contrivantfes. Here was no Star-Chamber, nor 
Court of High Commission ; no racks, nor gaols, nor gibbets, 
no feudal tyrant to grind the poor man to the dust on which 
he toiled': no Inquisition, to pierce into the thought, and 
, to make thought a criino. The only eye that was upoti 
them was the eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed, in the first heats of sutfering enthusiasm 
they did not extend that charity to others which they claimed 
for themselves. It was a blot on their charactof’s, but one 
which they shnro in*' common with most reformers. The 
zeal requisite for great revolutions, whether in ehureh^or 
state, is rarely attended by charity for ditfcrence of opinion. 
Those who are willing to do and to suffer bravely for their* 
o^n doctrines, attach a value to them which makes them 
impatient of opposition from others. Tho martyr, for *“'8^ 
science’ sake, cannot cotnprehend the necessity of leniency 
to those who denounce those truths for which he is prepared 
to lay down his own life. If he set^'so little value on his 
own, is it natural he should set more on that of others? 
The Dominican, who dragged his victims to the fires of the 
Inquisition in Spain, freely gave up his ease and his life to 
the duties of a missionary among the heathen. The Jesuits, 
who suffered martyrdom among tho American savages, in 
the propagation of their faith, stimulated those very savages 
in their horrid massacres of the Protestant settlements of 
New England. God has not often combined charity with 
enthusiasm. When ho has done so, ho has produced his 
noblest work,—n More, or a F«5n^on. 

But, if the first settlers were intolerant in practice, they 
brought with them the living principle of freedom, which 
would survive when their generation had passed away. 
They could not avoid it. For their coming here was" in 
itself'an assertion of that principle. They came for con¬ 
science’ sake, to worship 6<^ in their own way. Freedom 
of political institutions they at once avowed.. Every citizen 
took his part in the political scheme, and enjoyed all the 
consideration of an equal participation in civU privileges; 
and liberty in political matters gradually brought with it a 
corresponding liberty in religious concerns. In their sub- 
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Rcquent contest with the mother cbuntry they learned a 
reason for their faith, and the best manner of defending it 
Their liberties struek a deep root in the *6011 amidst storuis 
which shook but could not prostrate them. It is this struggle 
with the mother country, this constant assertion of the right 
of self-government, this tendency,—feeble in its beginning, 
increasing with increasing age,—towards republican in-ti- 
tutions, which connects the.Colonial history with that of tin! 
Union, and forms the true point of view froip which it is to 
be regarded. 

The history of this country naturally divides itself into 
three great periods ; the Coloni.tl, wh%n the idea of inde¬ 
pendence was slowly and gradually ripening in the Ameri¬ 
can mind; the Revolutionary, when this idea was maintained 
liy arms ; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to 
practice. The first two heads arc now ready for the histo- 
Th« last is not yet ripe for him. Important con¬ 
tributions may be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal biographies, political discussions, subsidiary docu¬ 
ments, and tnemoires pour servir ; but we are too near the 
strife, too much in the dust and mist of the parties, to have 
reached a point sufficiently distant and elevated to embruee 
the whole field of operations in one view, and paint it in its 
true colours and proportions, for the eye of posterity. We 
are, besides, too new as an independent nation, our exist¬ 
ence has been too short, to satisfy the scepticism of those 
who distrust the perpetuity of our political institutions. 
They do not oonsider the problem so important to humanity 
as yet solved. Such sceptics arc found, not only abroad but 
at homo. aNut that the latter suppose the possibility of 
again returning to those forms of arbitrary government which 
belong to the Old World. It wotild not be more chimerical 
to suspect the Emperor Nicholas, or Prince Mctternicb, or 
theP citizen-king Louis Philippe, of being republicans at 
heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect the 
people of this country (above all of New England, the most 
thorough democracy in existence), who have inherited repub¬ 
lican principles and feelings from their ancestors, drawn 
tliem in with their mother’s milk, breathed the atmosplmre 
of them from their cradle, participated in their equal ri^ts 
and glorious piivileges,—of' foregoing their birthright, and 
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falsifying their naturol so far as to acquiesce in any other 
than a popular form 4f goveruiiieut. But there are some 
sceptics who, when they reflect on the fate of similar insti¬ 
tutions in other countries ; whem they see our sister states 
of South Aiucrica, after nobly winning their independence, 
split into insignificant fractions ; when they seo the abuses 
which, from time to time, liavo crept into our own adminis¬ 
tration, and the violence offered in manifold ways to the 
constitution ; ^hen they see ambitious and able statesmen 
in one section of the country proclaimiug principles which 
must palsy the arm of the federal government, and urging 
the people of their dWii quarter to eflbrts fur securing their 
independence of every other quarter ;—there are, wo say, 
some wise and benevolent minds among us, who, seeing all 
this, feel a natural distrust as to the stability of the federal 
compact, and consider the experiment as still in progress. 

'Wo, indeed, are nut of that number, while xre resp ert- 
and feel the weight of their scruples, Wc sympathise fully 
in those feelings, those hopes it may be, which animate the 
great moss of our countrymen. Ilspe is the attribute of 
republics. It should bo peculiarly so of ours. Our fortune 
is all in the advance. VVe have no past, as compared with 
the nations of the Old World. Our existence is but two 
centuries, dating from our embryo state ; our real existence 
as an independent people, little more than half a century. 
We are to look forward, then, and go forward ; not with 
viiin-glorious boasting, but with resolution and honest con¬ 
fidence. Boasting, indecorous in all, is peculiarly so in 
those who take credit fur the great things they are going to 
do, not those they have dune. The glorification of an 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, with a long line of annals in 
his rear, may bo offensive ; that of an American Is ridicu¬ 
lous. But wc may feel a just confidence from the past, that 
we shall bo true to ourselves for the future ; that, to borrow 
a cant phrase of the day, we shall be true to our mission ,— 
the most momentous ever entrusted to a nation ; that there 
is sufficient intelligence and moral principle in the people, 
if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right 
theteselves by the ejection of bad ones, when they find they 
have been abused ; that they have intelligence enough ti> 
understand that their only consideration, their s^urity as a 
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nation, ia in union : that separation into smaller communi* 
ties is the creation of so many hostile states ; that a large 
extent of empire, instead of being an evil from ombraoing 
regions of irreconcilable local interests, is a benefit, since it 
atfitfds the means of that commercial reciprocity which 
makes the country, by its own resources, independent of 
every other ; and that the representatives drawn from tlicse 
“magnificent distances,” will, on the whole, bo apt to 
legislate more independently, and on broader principles, 
than if occupied with the concerns of a petty state, where 
each legislator is swayed by the paltry factious of his own 
village. In all this we may honestly confide ; but our con¬ 
fidence w'ill nut pass for argument, will not be accepted as a 
solution of the problem. Time only cun solve it; and until 
the period has elapsed which shall have fairly tried the 
strength of our institutions, through peace and through war, 
vUttiU’gh adversity and more trying prosperity, the time will 
not have come to write the history of the Union.* 

But still, results have been obtained sufficiently glorious 
to give great consideration to the two preliminary narratives, 
iiHinely, of the Colonies, and the Revolution, which prepared 
the way for the Union. Indeed, without these results, they 
would both, however important in themselves, have lust 
niuch of their dignity and interest. Of these two narratives. 


* The preceding cheering rcniarke vn the aiiapicioiis dcetiniei of our 
countiy were written more than four years ago; and it is not now os many 
days since we have received tho melancholy tidings that the project for the 
Annexation of Texas has been sanctioned by Congress. Tho remarks in 
tlie text on “ tho extent of empire,” hiul reference only to that legitimate 
t'XUnt which'{night grow out of the [icacclul settlement and civilisation of a 
U'nitory,sufficiei>tly ample certainly, that already belongs to ns. The craviog 
for foreign acquisitions has ever been a most fatal symptom in tho history of 
republics; but when these acquisiUons are made, os in the present instance, 
ill c^tempt of constitutional law, and in disregard of the great principles 
of international justice, the evil assumes a tenfold magnitude;—^for it flows 
not so much from the single act as from the principle on which it rests, 
and which may open the way to tho indefinite perpetiution of such acts. In 
glancing my eye over the text at this gloomy moment, and considering its 
gvttenl impart, I was unwilling to let it go into the world with my name 
to it, without entering my protest, in common wiih so many better and 
wiser in our country, against a measnre which every friend of frcedolllphath 
u home and abroad, may justly lament as tho most seriout shock y« t given 
tu the stability of our glorious institutions. 
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the /ornicr, although, less'momentous than the latter, is most 
difficult to treat. 

Jt is not that the historian is called on to pry into the 
dar( recesses of antiquity, the twilight of civilisation^ mysti¬ 
fying and magnifying every object to the senses ; nor to 
unravel some poetical mythology, hanging its ntetaphoricnl 
illusions around every thing in nature, mingling fact with 
fiction, the material with the spiritual, until the honest 
inquirer after frpth may fold his arms in despair, before he 
can cry tv/niKjf : litfr is ho compelled to unroll musty worm-' 
eaten parchments, and dusty tomes in vcnerablo black letter, 
of the good times of'iioneet Gaxton and Winkeii do Wordc : 
nor to go about gleaning traditionary tales and ballads in 
Bftme obsolete provincial patois. The record is plain and 
legible, and ho need never go behind it. The antiquity of 
his story goes but little more than two centuries back ; a 
very modern antiquity. The commencement of -it was-dafav 
ill the dark ages, but in a period of illumination ; an age 
yet glowing with the im.agination of Shakspcarc and 
Spenser, the philoso{>hy of Bacon, the learning of CTokc 
and Hooker. The early passages of his story,—coeval 
with Hampden, and Milton, and Sydney,—belong to the 
times in which the same struggle for the rights of con* 
science was going on in the land of our fathers, as in our 
own. There was no danger that the light of the Pilgrim 
should bo hid under a bushel, or that there should be any 
dearth of chi-onicler or bard, — such as they wore, — to 
record his sacrifice. And fortunate fur us that it was so; 
since, in this way, every part of this great enterprise, from 
hs conception to its 'consummation, is brought -into the light 
of day. We arc put in possession, not merely of the action, 
but of the motives which led to it; and, as to the character 
of the actors, are enabled to do justice to those, who, if we 
pronounce from'their actions only, would seem not always 
careful to do justice to thdmselvcs. 

The embarrassment of the Colonial history arises from 
the difficulty of obtaining a central point of interoat, among 
so many petty states, each independent of the others ; and 
alj.,.‘iA the same time, so dependent on a foreign one, os to 
impair the historic dignity which attaches to great, power¬ 
ful, and self-regulated communities. This erabarrassnieut 
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must be OTorcotne by the anthor\ d^jteoting, and skilfully 
keeping before the reader, some groat principle of action, 
if ‘such exist, that may give unity and, at the same tipie. 
importance to the theme. Such a principle did exi&t in 
thi^ tendency to indepotidenco, which, however feeble till 
fanned by the breath of persecution into a blozo, was never¬ 
theless the vivifying principle, as before remarked, of our 
ante-revolutionary annals. 

Whoever has dipped much into historicf 1 reading is aware 
* how few have succeeded in weaving an'^iarmonious tissue 
from the motley and tangled'skein of general history. The 
most fortunate illustration of this, wii-hiii our recollectioii, 
is Sismondi’s R{‘pvbliquea Italiennes, a work in sixteen 
volumes, in which the author has brought on the stage till 
.the various governments of Italy for a tliuusand years, and 
in almost every variety of coinbi'iiation. ■ Yet there is a 
^l^vading jirinuiplo in tliis great mass of ap{>arently dfs- 
cordaut interests. That principle was the risi! and decline of 
liberty. It is the key-note to every revolution that occurs. 
It gives an harmonions tone to the many-coloured canvas, 
which would else have offended by its glaring contrasts 
and the startling violence of its transitions. The reader is 
intcrcatotl. in spite of the transitions, but knows not the 
causo. This is the sfiill of a great artist. b»o true is this, 
that the same author has been able to concentrate what 
may be called the essonee of his bulky history into a single 
volume, in wliich he confines himself to the development of 
the animating principle of his narrative, stripped of all thd 
superfluous accessories, under the significant title of “ Hist;, 
Progress, and Decline of Italian Frecij^ofia. ” 

This embarrassment has not been easy to overcome by 
the writers of our Colonial annals. The first volume of 
Marshall’s ’* Life of Wasliihgton ” has great merit as a 
wisg and comprehensive survey'of this early period. But 
the plan is too limited to afi'ord room for any thing like a 
satisfactory fulness of detail. The most thorough .work, 
and incomparably the best on the subject, previous to the 
appearance of Mr. Bancroft’s, is the well-known history by 
Mr. Orahame, a truly valuable book, in which the aut fcpr, 
though a foreigner, has shown himself capable of appreew? 
i»g the motives, and comprehending the institutions, of our 
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Puritaji ani^cstora. He bas spared no pains in the invest:- 
gatieii of such origin*.! sonrees ns were at his command; 
and has coudnctctkliis inquiries with much candour, mani¬ 
festing througiiout the spirit of a scholar and a gentleman, 
tt is nut very creditable to his countrymen, that they shpulil 
have received his labours with the apathy which ]ie tells 11.4 
they have, amidst the ocean of contemptible trash with 
which their press is daily deluged. But, in truth, the 
Colonial and Revolutionary story of this country, is a theme 
too ungrateful to British curs fur us to be astonished at any 
insensibility on this score. 

Mr. Gruhaine’s wbrk, however, with all its merit is the 
work of a foreigner. And that word comprehends much 
that cannot ho overcome by the best writer, lie may pro¬ 
duce a beautiful composition, faultless in style, accurate in 
th^ delineation of prominent events, full of sound logic and 
mbst wise conclusions. But he' cannot enter into .thg^ 
sympathies, comprehend all the minute feelings, prejudices, 
and peculiar ways of thinking, which form the idiosyncrasy 
of the nation. What can he know of these, who has never 
been warmed by the same sun, lingered among the same 
scenes, listened to the same tales in childhood, been pledged 
to the same interests in manhood, by which these fancies 
are nourished,—the loves, the hates, the hopes, the fears, 
that go to form national character ? Write us he will, he 
is still an alien, speaking a tongue in which the nation will 
detect the foreign accent. lie may produce a book without 
a blemish, in the eyes of foreigners. It may even contain 
much for the instruction of the native, that ho would not be 
likely to find in his own literature. But it^will afford 
evidence, on every pagci, of its exotic origin. Botta's 
" History of the War of the Revolution ” is the best treatise 
yet compiled of that event. It is, as every one knows, a 
most classical and able work, doing justice to the great 
heroes and actions of the period. But, we will venture to 
say, uo well-informed American ever turned over its leaves 
without feeling that the writer was not nourished among 
the men and the scenes he is painting. With all its great 
mefU;B, it cannot be,-—at least for Americans,— the history 
oF the Revoludop. 

It is the same as in portrait-painUng. Tlio artist may 
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eatch t’le prominent linoaments. the complexion, the general 
air, the peculiar costume of his subject?—all that a stranger's 
eye will demand. But lie must not hope,* unless he has 
much previous intimacy with the sitter, to transfer those 
fleeting shades of expression, the almost imperceptible play 
of features, which are revealed to the eye of his own family; 

Who would think of looking to a Frenchman for n history 
of England ; to an Englishman for the best historr of 
France ? Ill fares it with the nation that cannot find 
writers of genius to tell its own story. Wiiat foreign hand 
could have painted, like Herodotus ^n<l Thucydides, the 
achievements of the Greeks ? Who, like Livy and Tacitus, 
have portrayed the shifting character of the iiomaii, in his 
rise, meridian, and decline? lind the Greeks trusted their 
story to these same Homans, what would have been their 
fate with posterity ? Let the Carthaginians tell. All tk^t 
remains of*thiB nation, the proud rival of Rome, who once 
divided witli her the empire of the Mediterranean, and sur- 
{losscd her in commerce and civilisation,—nearly nil that 
now remains to iudicdtc her character is n poor jiroverb— 
Punica fides —a brand of infamy given by the Roman 
historian ; and one which the Romans merited probably as 
richly as the Carthaginians. Yet America, it is too true, 
must go to Italy for the best history of tho Revolution, and 
to Scotland for the best history of the Colonies. Happily, 
the work before us bids fair, when completed, to BU)iply this 
ilcficieucy. And it is quite time we should turn to it. 

Mr. Bancroft’s first two volumes have been too lung 
before tho ]iublic to require any thing to be now sale} of 
them. Indeed, the first has already been the subject of a 
particular notice in this Journal. These volumes are mainly 
occupied with the settlement of the country by tho different 
colonics, and the institutions gradually established among 
tlieifi, with a more particular illustration of tho remarkable 
features in their character or policy. 

In tho present volume tho immediate point of view is 
somewhat changed. It was no longer necessary to treat 
each of tho colonies separately, and a manifest advantage in 
rospect to unity is gained by their being, brought •fcy'sa,. 
under one aspect. A more prominent feature is gradually 
develu]>ed by the relations with the mother country. This 

1-3 
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is the mercantile tystem, as it is called bv cconoiuicnl 
writers, which distingfuishes the colonial policy of inodcrn 
Europe from that of ancient. The great object of tins 
system was to get ns much profit from the colonics, with as 
little cost to the mother country as possible. The foryicr, 
instead of being regarded ns an integral part of the empire, 
were held as property to, be dealt with for the benefit of the 
proprietors. This was the great object of legislation, almost 
the sole one.. The system, so difibront from any thing 
known in antiquity, was introduced by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and by them carried to an extent which no 
other nation has cared to follow. By the most cruel and 
absurd system of prohiVntory legislation, their colonies were 
cut off from intercourse with all but the parent country ; 
and, as the latter was nnablo to Bup])ly their demands tor 
OYcn the necessaries of life, an extensive contraband trade 
was introduced, which, without satisfying the w.aiits of the 
colonics, corrupted their morals. It is au old slory, and 
the present generation has witnessed the results, in the 
mill of those fine countries, and the •.‘itial assertion of their 
independence, which the degraded condition in which they 
had been held has wholly unfitted tiicni to enjoy. 

The English government was too wise and liberal to 
press thus heavily on its transatlantic subjects. But the 
policy was similar, consisting, as is well known, and is ably 
delineated in these volumes, of a long series of restrictive 
measures, tending to cramp their free trade, manufactures, 
and agriculture, and to secure the commercial monopoly of. 
Great Britain. This is the point from which events in the 
present volume are to be more immediately cunteniplatcd, 
all subordinate, like those in the preceding, to that leading 
principle of a republican ^tendency—the centre of attraction, 
controlling the movements of the numerous satellites in our 
colonial system. •> 

The introductory chapter in the volume opens with a 
view of the English Revolution in 1688, which, though not 
popular, is rightly charaeterisod as leading tlie way to 
popular liberty. Its great object was tho security of pro< 
and our author has traced its operation, in connex* 
ion with the gimdual progress of commercial wealth, to give 
greater authority to the mercantile, system. We select the 
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following Oiiginal skotch of tlie cliari)(}ter of Williiiin the 
Tliird. 

“ 'the charae'or of the now tnonarch of Great Britain 
could mould its policy, but not its constitution. True to his 
purposes, he yet wins no sympathy. In political sagacity, 
in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen who 
tovironed him, more tolerant than his ministers or his par¬ 
liaments, the childless man seems like the nnknown charac¬ 
ter in algebra, which is introduced to foriii the equation, 
and dismissed when the problem is solved. In his person 
thin and feeble, with eyes of a hcctity^lustrc, of a tempera¬ 
ment inclining to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a 
self-relying humour, with abiding impressions respecting . 
men, ho sought no favour, and relied for success on his own 
inflexibility and tho greatness and maturity of his designs. 
Too wise* to bo cajoled, too firm to bo complaisant,* no 
address could sway his resolve. In Holland ho had not 
scrupled to derive an increased power from tho crimes of 
rioters and assassins; in England, no filial respect dimi¬ 
nished the energy of his ambition. His exterior was 
chilling ; yet he had a passionate delight in horses and the 
chase. In conversation he was abrupt, speaking little and 
slowly, and witli repulsive dryness ; in the day of battle ho 
was all activity, and the highest energy of life, without 
kindling his passions, animated his frame. His trust in 
Providciico was so connected with faith in general laws, 
that, in every action, he sought tho principle which should 
range it on an absolute decree. Thus, unconscious to 
himself, Im had sympathy with tho pco[ilo, who always have 
' faith in Providence. * Do you dread death in my com¬ 
pany ? ’ he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on the 
coast of Holland had almost crushed tho boat that was 
bearing him to tho shore. Courage and pride pervaded the 
reserve of the prince, who spurning an alliance with a 
bastard daughter of Louis XIV., had made himself the 
centre of a gigantic opposition to Franco. For England, 
for the English people, for English liberties, he had no 
affection, indifferently employing the Whigs, whq^found 
their pride in the Revolution, and the Tories, who Imd 
opposed his elevation, and whp yet were the fittest instru- 
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ments * to carrj tli^prcrogatire high.’ One great passion 
had absorbed his bre«8t—the independence of his native 
country. The hassh oncroachmentB of Louis XIV., which 
in 1672 liad made William of Orange a revolutionary 
stadtholder, now assisted to constitute him a revolutioDpry 
king„Aransforniing the impassive champion of Dutch inde¬ 
pendence into the defender of the liberties of Europe.”— 
Vol. iii. pp. 2—4. 

The chapter proceeds to examine the relations, not 
always of the must friendly aspect, between England and 
the Colonies, in whitfii Mr. Bancroft pays a well-merited 
tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn, and the tranquil¬ 
lity he secured to Ins settliimcnt. At the close of the 
chapter is an account of that lamentable—farce, wo should 
have called it, had it not so tragic a conclusion,—the Salem 
wifchcraft. 

Our author has presented some very striking sketches of 
these deplorable scenes, in which poor human nature 
appears in as humilinting a plight ns ipould be possible in a 
civilised country. The Inquisition, fierce as it was, and 
most unrelenting in its persecutions, hud something in it 
respectable, in comparison with this wretched and imhccilo 
self-delusion. The historian does not shrink from distri¬ 
buting his censure, in full mensure, to those to whom ho 
tliinks it belongs The erudite divine. Cotton Mather, in 
particular, would feel little pleasure in the contemplation of 
the portrait sketched for him on this occasion. Vanity, 
according to Mr. Bancroft, was quite as active at* incentive 
to his movements as religious zeal. And, if he l),egan with 
the latter, there seems no reason to doubt, that pride of 
opinion, an unwillingness to expose his error, so humiliating 
to the world, perhaps even to his own heart, were powerful 
stimulants to his continuing the course he bod begun, 
though others faltered in it. 

Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that the pro¬ 
secutions were conducted before magistrates not appointed 
by the people, but the crown ; and that a stop was not put 
to them till after the meeting of Bie representatives of the 
pa61>l& This, in our view, is a distinction somewhat 
fanciful. The judges held their commissions from the 
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goFernor ; and, if he was appointed by fho crown, it was, 
as our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase Matlier, 
a minister of the people. The accusers! I'ho witnesses, the 
jurors, wcro all taken from the people. And, when a atop 
woe put to further proceedings by tho seasonable delay 
interposed hy tho General Court, before the assembling 
of tho “ legal Colonial ” tribunal (thus giving time for 
the illusion to subside), it was, in part, from the appre¬ 
hension that, in the rising tide of accusation, no man, 
however elevated might be his character or condition, 
would be safe. 

In the following chapter, after a fhll exposition of the 
prominent features in tlie system of commercial monopoly 
which controlled tho affairs of the colonies, we are intro¬ 
duced to the great discoveries in the northern and western 
regions of the continent, made by tho Jesuit missionaries of 
France. .Nothing is more extraordinary in the histor^ of 
this rcraarkablo order, than their bold enterprise in spread¬ 
ing their faith over this boundless wilderness, in defiance of 
the most appalling obstacles which man and nature could 
present. Faith and zeal triumphed over all; and. com¬ 
bined with science and the spirit of adventure, laid open 
unknown regions in tho heart of this vast continent, then 
roamed over by the buffalo and tl'C savage, and now 
alive with' the busy hum of an industrious and civilised 
population. 

Tho historian has diligently traced tho progress of the 
missionaries in their journeys into the western territory of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, down tho deep basin of the 
Xlississippi, to its mouth, lie has identified the scenes of 
some striking events in the history of discovery, as, among 
others, the place where Marquette first met the Illinois 
tribe at Iowa, No preceding writer has brought into view 
the results of these labours in a compass which may be 
embraced, as it were, in a single glance. The character 
of this order, and their fortune, form one of tho most 
remarkable objects for contemplation in tho history of man. 
Springing up, as it wcro, to prop the crumbling edifice of 
Catholicism when it was reeling under the first shocl^of the 
Reformation, it took up its residence, indifferently, witfiHT 
the precincts of palaces, or in the boundless plains and 
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forests of the wiMemcss ; held the consciences of civilised 
monarchs in its keeping and directed their counsels, while, 
<at the same time, it was gathering barbarian nations under 
its banners, and pouring the light of civilisation into the 
furthest and darkest quarters of the globe. 

• “ The establishment of ‘ the Society of Jesus,’ ” says 
Mr. Bancroft, “ by Loyola bad been coiitompornry with the 
Reformation, which it was designed to arrest the pro¬ 
gress : and its complete organisation belongs to the period 
when the first full edition of Calvin’s * Institutes ’ saw the 
light. Its nienibers 'Vcrc, by its rules, never to become 
prelates, and could gain power and distinction only by 
influence over mind. Their vows were poverty, chastity, 
absolute obedience, and a constant readiness to go on 
missions against heresy or heathenism. Their cloisters 
hcchme the best schools in the world. Emancipated in a 
great degree, from the forms of piety, separated from 
domestic ties, constituting n coinmuiiity essentially intel¬ 
lectual as well as essentially plebeian, bound together by 
the most perfec*! organisation, and having fur their end a 
control over opinion antong the scholars and courts of 
Europe, and throughout the habitable globe, the order of 
the Jesuits held as its ruling maxims the widest diilhsion of 
its influence, and the closest internal unity. Immediately 
on its institution, their missionaries, kindling with a heroism 
that defied every danger and endured every toil, made their 
way to the ends of the earth ; they raised the emblem of 
man’s salvation on the Moluccas, in Japan, in India, in 
Thibet, in Cochin-China, and in China; they penetrated 
Ethiopia, and reached the Abyssinians; they planted 
missions among the Caffres : in California, on the banks 
of the Marafihon, in the plains of Paraguay, they invited the 
wildest of barbarians to tlio eivilisatiun of Christianity.” « 

“ Religious enthusiasm,” he adds, “ colonised New Eng¬ 
land ; and religious enthusiasm founded Montreal, made a 
conquest of the wilderness on the upper Lakes, and exploreil 
the Mississippi. Puritanism gave New England its worship, 
and itj) sch6ol%: the Roman church created for Canada its 
Stfars, its hospitalB, and its seminaries. The influence of 
Calvin can be traced to every Now England village; iu 
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Canada, the monuoicnts of feudalism and the Catholic 
clijircli stand side by side ; and the names of Montniorciici 
and Bourbon, of Levi and Condo, are ntingled with memo-» 
rials of St. Athanasius and Augustin, of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and Ignatius Loyola.”— Ibid., pp. 120, 121. 

Wo hardly inow which to select from the many brilliant 
mid spiritcil sketches in wbieh this part of the story abounds. 
None has more interest, on the whole, than flic discovery of 
the Mississippi by Marquette and his companions, and the 
first voyage of the white men down its majestic waters. 

“ Behold, then, in 1673, on the tenth day of Juno, the 
meek, single-hearted, unpretending, illustrious Marquette, 
with Juliet for bis associate, five Frenchmen as bis com¬ 
panions, and two Algonqiiiiis as guides, lifting their two 
canoes oik their backs, and walking across the narAiw 
portage that divides the Fox llivcr from the Wisconsin. 
They reach the wntcr-sbed ; uttering a special prayer to tbo 
immaculate Virgin, 'they leave the streams that, flowing 
onwards, could have borne their greetings to the castle of 
Quebec ;—already they stand by tbo Wisconsin. ‘ The 
guides returned,’ says the gentle Marquette, ‘leaving us 
alone, in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.’ 
France and Christianity stood in the valley of the Mississippi. 
Embarking on the broad Wisconsin, the discoverers, ns they 
sailed west, went solitarily down the stream, between alter¬ 
nate prairies and hill-sides, beholding neither man nor tbo 
wonted beasts of the forest: no sound broke the appalling 
silence, but the ripple of their canoe, and the lowing of the 
buflalo. In seven days, they entered happily the Great 
River, with a joy that could not bo expressed; ’ and the two 
birch-bark canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies 
ami to unknown.breezes, floated gently down the calm mag¬ 
nificence of the ocean stream, over tho broad clear sand¬ 
bars, the resort of innumerable waterfowl,—gliding past 
islands that swelled from the bosom of the stream, with their 
tufts of massive thickets, and between the wide plains of 
Illinois and Iqwa, all garlanded as they wer% with majestic 
forests, or chequered by island grove and the open vastness 
of the prurie. 
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** About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
the western bank of th|i Mississippi bore on its sands tho trail 
of men; a little footpath was discerned loading into a beau¬ 
tiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Marquette 
resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. A/ter 
walking six miles, they beheld a village on the banks of a 
river, and two others on a slope at a distance of a mile and 
a half from tlic first. The river was tho Mou-in-gou-o-no, 
or Moingonn, of which wo have corrupted the name into 
Des Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white 
men who trod the soil of Iowa. Commending themselves 
to God, they utteredloud cry. Tbe Indians hear ; four 
old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing tho peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. * VVe are Illi¬ 
nois,’ said they ; that is, when translated, ‘ Wo are men ; ’ 
and they oft'ered tho calumet. An aged chief received them 
at his cabin with upraised hands, exclaiming, *lIo 7 beautiful 
is the sun, Fi’cnchninn, when thou coiucst to visit us! Our 
whole village awaits thee ; thou shall enter in peace into all 
our dwellings,’ And tho pilgrims were followed by the 
devouring gaze of an astonished crowd. 

.** At the great council, Marquette published to them the 
one true God, their creator. IIo spoke, also, of the groat 
captain of the French, tho Governor of Canada, who had 
chastised the Five Nations and coinmandcd peace; and 
he question'ed them respecting the Mississippi and the 
tribes that possessed its bunks. For tho messengers, who 
announced the subjection of the Iroquois, a magnificent fes¬ 
tival was prepared of hominy and fish, and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. 

“ After six days’ delay, and invitations to now visits, the 
chieftain of the tribe, with hundreds of wamors, attended 
the strangers to their ennoos ; and, selecting a peace-pipe 
embellished with tbe head and neck of brilliant birds, and 
all feathered over with plumage of various hues, they hung 
round Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, 
the sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

** The little group proceeded onwards. * I did not fear 
deathsays l^arquetto ; ‘I should have esteemed it the 
'‘l^atest happiness to have died for the glory of' God.’ 
They pasted the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
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appearance of monsters ; they heard nt a distance tho noise 
of the waters of the Missouri, known <o tliciii by the Algoa- 
qufn name of Pekitanoni; and when they cunic to the moat 
beautiful confliienco of waters in tlio world,—where the 
Bwi^er Missouri rushes, like a conqueror, into the calmer 
Mississippi, dragging it, as it were, hastily to tho sea, ^ the 
good Marquette resolved in his heart, unticiitating Lewis 
and Clarke, one day to ascend the miglity river to its source; 
to cross tho ridge that divides tho oceans ; apd, descending 
a westerly flowing stroain, to publish the Gospel to all the 
]ieuplo of this New Worhl. 

“ In a little less than forty leagued, the canoes floated 
past the Ohio, Vr'hich was then, and lung afterwards, called 
the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted by numerous vil¬ 
lages of tho peaceful iShawnecs, who quailed under tho in¬ 
cursions of the Iroquois. 

“ The tlpck canes begin to appear so close and stroifg, 
that the buffalo could nut break tlirough tliem ; the insects 
become intolerable ; as a shelter against the suns of July, 
tho sails arc folded into an awning. Tho prairies vanish ; 
thick forests of wliitewood, admirable for their vnstness and 
height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is 
also observed, that in tho land of the Cliickasus, tho Indians 
have guns. 

“ Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western 
bank of the Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchignmea, in 
a region that had not been visited by Europeans since the 
days of De Soto. ‘ Now,’ thought Marquette, ‘ wo must, 
indeed, ask the aid of .tho Virgin.’ Armed with bows and 
arrows, witjji clubs, axes, and bucklers, amidst continual 
whoops, tho natives, bent on war, embark in vast canoes 
niade out of the trunks of hollow trees ; but, nt tho sight of 
the mysterious pcacc-])ipo held aloft, God touched the hearts 
of the old men,, who checked the impotuosity of the young ; 
and, throwing their bows and quivers into the canoes, as a 
token of peace, they prepared a hospitable welcome. 

“ The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing tec 
men, escorted the discoverers for eight.or ten leagues, to 
•he village of Akansea, tho limit of their vigrogc. »They^ 
had left tho region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst ot“ 
the Sioux and Chickasas, could speak only by an interpreter. 
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A half league above Akanaca, they were met by two boats, 
iu one of which stood ^hc commander, holding iu his baiiil 
the peace-pipe, aiidi singing as be drew near. After offering 
the pipe, he gave bread of niaisc. The wealth of his tribe 
consisted in buffalo skins ; their vveapons were axes of s^pel, 
a proof of commerce witli Europeans. 

“ Thus had our travellers descended below the entrance 
of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost no 
winter but rains, beyond the bound of tlio Huron and Algon¬ 
quin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
to tribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by 
traffic with Spaniardii or with Virginia. 

“ So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the 
Catholic faith ; having become certain that the Father of 
Rivers went nut to tho ocean cast of Florida, nor yet to the 
Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea, and 
afibended the Mississippi. 

“ At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude, they entered 
tho River Illinois, and discovered a country without its para¬ 
gon for the fertility of its beautiful,.prairies, covered with 
buffaloes and stags,—for the loveliness of its rivulets, and 
the prodigal abundance of wild ducks and swans, and of a 
species of parrots and wild turkeys. Tho tribe of lllinoi.s 
that tenanted its banks, entreated Marquette to come and 
reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their young 
men, -conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake 
Michigan ; and, before the cud of September, all were safe 
ill Green Buy. 

“ Joliet returned to Quebec, to announce tho discovery, 
of which the fame, through Talon, quickened the ambition 
of Colbert; tho unaspiring Marquette remained to preach 
the Gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in tho north of Illinois, 
round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from Chi¬ 
cago to Mackinaw, he entered a little river in Michigan. 
Erecting an altar, he said mass after tho rites of the Catho¬ 
lic church ; then, begging the men who conducted his canoe, 
to leave him alone fur a half-hour, 

'in the darkling wood, 

Aniidst the cool and silence, be knelt down. 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thsnke 
And snpplicadon.' 
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At the end of the half-hour thej went to seek him, and he 
was no mote. The good missionary., discoTercr of a world, 
hail fallen asleep on the margin of the stjireaiu that hears his 
name. Near its mouth tho canoc-nicn dug his grave in the 
sand Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Mi^igan, would invoke his name. The people of the west 
will build bis monument.”— Ihid, pp. l.'>7—162. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is 
closed by LaSalle, the chivalrous Frenchman t)T whom we have 
made particular record in a previous nuinbcr of this .lournnl ;* 
and whose tremendous journey from tliw Illinois to the French 
settlements in Canada, a distance of iiftcen liiindred miles, 
is also noticed hy Mr. Bancroft, llis was the first Eurbpean 
hark that oiuergod from the mouth of the Mississippi; and 
Mr. Bancroft, as he notices tho event, and tho feelings it 
gave rise tp in the mind of the discoverer, gives uttoranco to 
his own in language truly sublime. 

“ As he raised thejcross by the Arkansas ; as he planted 
the arms of France near the Gulf of Mexico ;—he antici¬ 
pated the future afiluence of emigrants, and heard in the 
distance tho footsteps of the advancing multitude that were 
coming to Jake possession of tlie valley.”— Ibid. p. 168. 

This descent of the Great River, our author places, with¬ 
out hesitation, in 1682, being a year earlier than the one 
assigned by na in the article referred io.f Itir. Bancroft is 
so familiar with the whole ground, and has studied the 8ul>- 
ject BO cargfully, ^at great weight is due to his opinions. 
But he has not explained tho precise authority for his con¬ 
clusions in this particular. 

This leads ns to enlarge on what we consider a defect in 
out author’s present plan, llis notes arc discarded alto¬ 
gether, and his references transferred from the bottom of 
the page to the side margin. This is very objectionable, 
not merely on account of the disagreeable cil'ect produced on 
the eye, but from tho more serious incouvcnioiico of want ot 

Bee “ North American Review,” vol. xlviii., R*. 69, et Itq. 
t Ibid. pp. »4,85. 
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room for very fraquont and accurate reference. Titles arc 
necessarily much abr^ged, sometimes at the ejepense of 
perspicuity. Tlicrfirst rcfercnce-in this volume iy* llallam, 
iv., 374." The second is “ Archdalo.” Now, Hallam has 
written scvcfriil works, published in various forms and editions. 
As to the second authority, we have no moans of identi¬ 
fying the passage at all. This, however, is not the habit 
of Mr. Bancroft where the fact is of any great moment; and 
his references throughout are abundant. But the practice 
of references in the side margin, though warranted by high 
authority, is Unfavourable, from want of room for very 
frequent or very iiiin&te specification. 

The omission of notes we consider a still greater evil, 
it is true they lead to great abuses, are often the vehicle of 
matter which should have been incorporated in the text, 
more frequently of irrelevant matter, which should nut have 
been adniitte«l anywhere ; and thus exhaust the reader's 
patience, while they spoil the ctfcct of the work by drawing 
the attention from the continuous flow of the narrative, 
checking the heat that is raised by it> in tho reader's mind, 
and not unfrcqiicntly jarring on his feelings by some mis¬ 
placed witticism, or smart attempt at one. For these and 
the like reasons many competent critics have pronounced 
against the use of notes, considering that a writer who could 
not bring all he had to say into the compass of his text, 
was a bungler. Gibbon, who practised tho contrary, inti¬ 
mates a regret, in one of his letters, that he had been over¬ 
ruled so far as to allow his notes to bo printed at the bottom 
of the page, instead of being removed to the end of tho 
volume. But from all this we dissent, ^specially in refer¬ 
ence to a work of research like the present History. We 
are often desirous here to have the assertion of the author, 
or the sentiment quoted by him, if important, verified by 
the original extract, especially when this is in a foreign 
language ; we want to see the grounds of his conclusions, 
the scaffolding by which ho has raised his structure; to 
estimate tho true value of his authorities ; to know some¬ 
thing of their characters, position in society, aniFthe prob¬ 
able influences to which they are exposed. Whore there is 
lR>ntradiction, we want to see it stated ; the pros and the 
eons, and the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that. 
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We want to have a reason for our faith. Otlierwisc, we 
are niet^ly led blindfold. Our gui<]o may be an c.\celleiit 
guide ; h.o may have travelled over the path till it has 
Womo a beaten track to him ; but wo like to use our 
owji eyesight too, to observe somewluit fbr ourselves, 
and to know, if possible, why he has taken this particular 
road, in preference to that which bis predecessors have 
travelled. 

The objections made to notes arc founded rather on the 
abuse, than tbo proper use of them. Gibbon only wished 
to remove his own to the cud of bis volume. Though 
ill this we think he erred, from the difficulty and frequent 
disapfioiiitmcut which the reader must have experienced in 
eonsttlting them ; a disappointment of little moment when 
unattended by difficulty. But Gibbon knew too well Iho 
worth of this pari of his labours to him, to wish to discard 
them altogether. He knew his reputation stood on them 
as intimately us on his narrative. Indeed, they supply a 
body of criticism and well selected, well digested learning, 
which, of itself, would make the reputation of any scholar. 
Many accomplished writers, however, and Mr. Bancroft 
among the number, hare come to a dilFeroiit conclusion. 
And he has formed his, probably, witli deliberation, having 
made the experiment in both forma. 

It is true, the fulness of the extracts from original sources, 
with which his text is inlaid, giving such life and presence 
to it, and the frequency of his references, supersede much 
of the necessity of notes. We should have been very glad 
of one, however, of the kind wo are speaking of, at thu 
close of lijs expe^itiuii of La Salle. 

We have no room for the discus.sion of the topics in the 
next chapter, relating to the hostilities for the acquisition 
of coloni^ territory between France and England, each of 
th«m pledged to the same system of commercial monopoly; 
but must pass to tho author's account of the aborigines 
east of the Mississippi. In this division of his subject, he 
brings into view the geogrnpliical positions of the numerous 
tribes : their languages, social institutions, religious faith, 
and probable origin. All these copious topics are.J)rought 
within the compass of a hundred pages; arranged with 
great-harmony, and exhibited with perspicuity and singular 
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nclmcss of. exproBaion. It is, on tho whole, the most ela¬ 
borate and finished portion of the valume. 

His remarks on j(ho localities of the tribes, instead of* a 
barren muster-roll of names, are constantly enlireued by 
picturesque details connected with their situation. His 
strictures on their various languages are conceived in a 
philosophical spirit. Tho subject is one that has already 
employed the pens of the ablest philologists in this country, 
among wlioiu it is only necessary to mention the names of 
Du, Pon'eeau, Pickering, and Gallatin. Our author has 
evidently bestowed much labour and thought on the topic, 
lie examines the peculiar structure of tho languages, which, 
though radically different, boar a common resemblance 
in their compounded and synthetic organisation. Me has 
uinittcd to notice the singular exception to the poXvsynthetic 
formation of the Indian languages presented by the Otomie, 
which has afforded a Moxienn philologist so ingenious a 
parallel, in its structure, with tho Chinese. Mr. Bancroft 
concludes his review of them, by admitting the cupiousuess 
»f their conibinations, and by inferring that this copiousueas 
is no evidence of care and cultivation, but the elementary 
form of expression of a rude and uncivilised people; in proof 
of which, he cites the o.\aniplo of the partially civili.sed 
Indian in accommodating his idiom gradually to the analytic 
structure of the European languages. May not this be ex¬ 
plained by tho circumstance, that the influence under which- 
’ he makes this, like his other changes, is itself European ? 
But we pass to a more popular theme, tho religious faith of 
tho red man, whoso fanciful superstitions are depicted by 
our author with highly poetical colouring.^ 

“ Tho red man, unaccustomed to generalisation, obtained 
no conception of an absolute substance, of a self-existent 
being, but saw a divinity in every power. Wherever thjre 
was Wng, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit ; 
and, in-a special manner, wherever there apiiearcd singular 
excellence among beasts, or birds, or in the creation, there 
to him was the presence of a divinity: When ho fools his 
pulse throb, or his heart beat, ho knows that it is a spirit. 
•A god'resides in the flint, to give forth the kindling, cheer¬ 
ing fire: a spirit resides in the mountain cliff; a spirit 
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AiakcB its abode in the cool recesses of the grottoes which 
nature has adorned ; a god dwells -^in each * little grass ’ 
thRt springs miraculously from the earths * The woods, the 
wilds, and the waters, respond to savage intelligence ; the 
stars and the mountains live ; tho river, and the lake', and 
th^ waves, have a spirit.’ livery hidden agency, every mys¬ 
terious influence, is personified. A god dwells in the sun, and 
ill the nioon, and in the firmament; the spirit of the morning 
reddens in the eastei-n sky ; a deity is pre-seiit in tho ocean 
and in the fire ; the crag that overhangs tho river has its 
genius ; there is a spirit to the waterfall; a household gml 
dwells in the Indian’s wigwam, and coiisccrntus his home ; 
spirit-s climb upon the forehead, to weigh down the eyelids 
ill sleep. Not tho heavenly bodies only, the sky is filled 
with spirits that minister to man. To the savage, divinity, 
broken, as it were, into an infinite number of frnginents, 
fills all place and all being. The idea of unity in ilie 
eroatiou may exist contemporaneously ; but it existed only 
ill the germ, or as a vague belief derived from the harnioiiy 
of the universe. Yet fiiith in the Great Spirit, when once 
presented, was promptly seised and appropriated, and so 
infused itself, into the heart of remotest tribes, that it 
came to be often considered ns a portion of .their original 
faith. Their shadowy aspirations and creeds assumed, 
through the reports of missionaries, a more complete 
development; and a religious system was elicited fruin the 
pregnant but rude materials.”— Ibid. pp. 285, 286. 

The following pictures of the fate of the Indian infdVt, 
and the shadowy jdcasurcs of the hind of spirits, have, also, 
iKUch tenderness and beauty. 

* The same motive prompted them to bury with the 
warjior h « pipe. and his manitou. his tomahawk, quiver, 
and bow ready bent for action, and his most splendid 
npparel ; to place by his side his 'bowl, his maise, and 
his venison, for tho long journey to the country of his 
ancestors. Festivals in honour of the dead were also 
frequent, when a part of the food was given to the Barnes, 
that so it might serve to nourish the departed. The 
traveller would find in the forests a dead body placed on a 

a 
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HcafFold erected upon piles, carefully wrapped in bark for its 
shroud, and attired in«,warme8t furs. If a mother lost her 
babe, she would cover it with bark, and envelope it anxiously 
in the softest boaver-skins ; at the burial-place, she would 
put by its side its cradle, its beads, and its rattles ; and. as 
a last service of maternal love, would draw milk from 'lier 
bosom in a cup of bark, and bum it in the lire, that her 
infant might still find nourishment on its solitary journey 
to the land of shades. Yet the new>born babe would be 
buried not, as usual, on a scaffold, but by the wayside, that 
so its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some 
passing matron, and ^e born again under happier auspices. 
On burying her daughter, the Chippewa mother adds, not 
snow-shoes, and beads, and moccasins, only, but (sad 
innblein of woman’s lot in the wilderness!) the carrying- 
licit and the paddle. * I know my daughter will be restored 
to me,’ she once said, as she clipped a lock of hair as a 
memorial; ‘ by this luck of hair 1 shall discover her, for 1 
shall take it with me,alluding to the day when she, too, 
with her carrying-belt and paddle, end the little relic of 
her child, should pass through the grave to the dwelling- 
place of her ancestors.” 

“ The faith, r.s well as the sympathies, of the savage 
descended also to inferior things. Of each kind of animal 
they say there exists one, the source and origin of all, of a 
v.ast size, the type and original of the whole class. From 
the iiunicnse invisible beaver come ail the heavers, by what¬ 
ever run of water they are found ; the same is true of the 
elk and buffalo, of the eagle and robin, of the meanest 
quadruped of the forest, of the smallest insect ^that buzzes 
in the air.‘ There lives for each class of animals this in¬ 
visible, vast type, or elder brother. Thus the savage 
established his right to t>c classed by philosophers in the 
rank of realists ; and his chief effort at generalisation^was 
a reverent exercise ot the religious sentiment. Whore 
these older brothers dwell, they do not exactly know ; yet 
it may be that the giant manitous, which are brothers to 
beasts, are hid beneath the waters, and that those of the 
birds •make their homes in the blue sky. But the Indian 
lielieves also, of each individual animal, that it possesses 
the mysterious, the indestructible principle of life ; there 
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iit not a breatliing thing but has its ^ladc, wbicli never can 
jicrish. Regarding himself, in comptlrisun with other ani¬ 
mals, but as the first among co-ordiiintc existences, he 
respects the brute creation, and assigns to it, os to himself, 
a porpetuitj of being. * The ancients of these lands be¬ 
lieved that the warrior, when released from life, renews the 
passions and activity of this world ; is seated once more 
among his friends ; shares again the joyous ienst; wiilks 
through shadowy forests, that arc alive with the spirits of 
birds ; and there, in his paradise, 

* By midnight moons, o’er mois^iiiiig dews. 

Id vestments for die cliasu urray^. 

The liuiitci' still tiie deer |iiirsws,— 

Tile hunter oud the deer a sliodc.’ *’ 

Ibid, pp. 295, 298. 

At the cktse of this chapter the historian grapples with 
the much-vexed question respecting the origin of tiie 
Aborigines—that pons asinorum which has called forth so 
much sense, and nonsehsc, on both sides of the water; and 
vill continue to do so, as long as a new relic or unknown 
hieroglyphic shall turn up, to irritate the nerves of the 
antiquary. 

Mr. Bancroft passes briefly in review the several argu- 
incnts adduced in favour of the connexion with Eastern 
Asia, lie lays no stress on the afliiiity of languages, or of 
customs and religious notions ; considering these as spon¬ 
taneous expressions of similar ideas and wants, in similar 
conditions of society. He attaches as little value to the 
resemblance established by Humboldt between the signs of 
the Mexican calendar and those of the signs of the sodiac 
in Thibet and Tartary ; and as for the far-famed Dighton 
liock, and the learned lucubrations thereon, he sets them 
dowif as so much moonshine, pronouncing the characters 
Algonquin. The tumult—the great tumuli of the West— 
he regards as the work of no mortal hand, except so far as 
they have been excavated for a sepulchral purpose. He 
admits, however, vestiges of a migratory movement on our 
wntinent, from the north-east to the south-west; Miows 
^cty satisfactorily, by estimating the distances of the inter- 
t'ciiing islands, the practicability of a passage in the most 
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ordinary soa-boat, from tlio Asiatic to tlie American sborcs, 
in the high latitudes 7 and, by a coinparisuii of the Indian 
ond Mongolian skhlls, comes to the conclusion that the two 
races are probably identical in origin. But the epoch of 
their divergence he places at so remote a period, that the 
peculiar habits, institutions, and culture of the Aborigines, 
must be regarded as all their own—as indigenous. This is 
the outline of his theory. 

By this hypothesis he extricates the question from the 
embarrassment caused by the ignorance which the Abori¬ 
gines have manifested in the use of iron and milk, known 
to the Mongol hordes ; but which he, of course, su]>posi- 
were not known, at the time of the migration. This n. 
carrying the exodus back to a far .period. But the real 
objection seems to bo, that by thus rejecting all evidence ni 
communication but that founded on anatomical resemblance, 
he has unnecessarily uarrowed the basis on which it rests. 
The resemblance between a few specimens of Mongolian 
and Aemrican skulls is a marrow basis, indeed, taken as 
the only one, for so momentous a theory. 

In fact, this particular point of antilogy does not strike 
ns as by any means the most powerful of the arguments in 
favour of a coiiimunication with the East; when wo con¬ 
sider the small number of the specimens on which it is 
founded, the great variety of formation in individuals oi the 
same family—some of the specimens approaching even 
nearer to the Caucasian than the Mongolian—and the very 
uniform deviation from the latter, in the prominence and 
the greater angularity of the features. 

This connexion with the East derives, in our judgment, 
some support, feeble though it be, from afiSuities of language; 
but this is a field which reniaitis to be much more fully 
explored. The analogy is much more striking of certain 
usages and institutions, particularly of a religious charaeter; 
and, above all, the mythological traditions, which those who 
- have had occasion to look into tho Aztec antiquities, cannot 
fail to be struck with. This resciublanco is oftentimes in 
matters so pncjsly arbitrary, that it can hardly be regarded 
as fofinded in tlie constitution of man ; so very exact, that 
it can scarcely be considered as accidental. We give up 
the Dighton Bock that rock of offence to so many anii- 
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({iiartes, who may read in it the hand-writing of t ||0 PhoB- 
niciaiis, Egy]>tian8, or Scaudiiiavians.a quite as well as any 
thing else. Indeed, the various fac-simdes of it, made for 
the benefit of the icarticd, are so different from one another, 
thatt like Sir lluilihrns, one may tind in it 

“ A leash of languages, at once.” 

We are agreed with our author, that it 'is very good 
Algonquin. But tlie zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which 
M. dc Humboldt has so well shown to resemble, in its 
ti-rms, those of the Aztec calendar, we cannot so easily 
surrender. The striking coincidence established by his 
investigations between the astronomical signs of the two 
nations,—^in a similar corresponding series, moreover, 
although applied to different uses,—is, in our opinion, ope 
of the most powerful arguments yet adduced for the affinity 
of the two races. Nor is Mr. Bancroft wholly right in 
supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred only to the 
zodiac. Like the MSzican, they also presided over the 
years, days, and even hours. The strength of evidence, 
founded on numerous analogies, cannot be shown without 
going into details, for which there is scarce room in the 
compass of a separate article, much less in the heel of one. 
Whichever way we turn, the subject is full of perplexity. It 
is the sphinx's riddle, and the (Edipus must be called from 
tile grave, who is to solve it. 

In closing our remarks, we must express our satisfaction 
tli.at the favourable notice we took of Mr. Bancroft’s laboimi, 
on his first appearance, has been fully ratified by his coun¬ 
trymen, and that his Colonial History estahlishesliis title to 
a place among the great historical writers of the age. The 
reader will find the pages of the present volume filled with 
inatier not less interesting and imjmrtant than the preceding. 
He will meet with the same brilliant and daring style, the 
same picturesque sketches of character and incident, the 
same acute reasoning, and compass of erudition. 

In the delineation of events, Mr, Bancroft has been ^ided 
hy the spirit of historic faith. Not that it would be uifficult 
to discern the colour of his politics ; nor, indeed, would it 
be 'possible for any one strongly pledged to any set of 
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principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them 
in the discussion of abstract topics, without being false to 
himself, and giving a false tone to the picture. But while 
he is true to himself he has an equally imperative duty to 
perform,—to be true to others, to those on whose characters 
and conduct ho sits in judgment as an historian. No pet 
theory, nor party predilections, can justify him in swerving 
one hair’s breadth from truth in his delineation of the mighty 
dead, whose portraits he is exhibiting to us on the canvas 
of history. 

Whenever religion is introduced, Mr. Bancroft has shown 
a commendable spirit’of liberality. Catholics and Calviuists, 
Jesuits, Quakers, and Chnrch-of-£ngland men, are all 
judged according to their deeds, and not their speculative 
tenets. And even in the latter particular he generally con¬ 
trives to find something deserving of admiration, some com¬ 
mendable doctrine or aspiration, in most of them. And 
what Christian sect, wo might add, what sect of any deno¬ 
mination is there, which has not some beauty of doctrine to 
admire ? Religion is the homage of- man to his Creator. 
The forms in which it is expressed are infinitely various: 
but they flow from the same source, are directed to the 
same end, and all claim from the historian the benefit of 
toleration. 

What Mr. Bancroft has done for the Colonial history is, 
after all. but preparation for a richer theme, the history of 
the War of Independence ; a subject which finds its origin 
in the remote past, its results in the infinite future; which 
finds a central point of unity in the ennobling principle 
of independence, that gives dignity and granrlour to the 
most petty details of the conflict; and which has its fore¬ 
ground occupied by a singular character, to which all others 
converge, as to a centre,—the character of Washington, in 
war, in peace, and in private life, the most sublime on •his¬ 
torical record. Happy the writer who shall exhibit this theme 
worthily to tho eyes of his countrymen! 

The subject, it is understood, is to engage the attention, 
also, of Mr. Sparks, whose honourable labours have already 
associated his name imperishably with our Revolutionary 
period. Let it not be feared that there is not coropaM 
enough in tho subject for two minds so gifted. The field is 
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too rich to be exhausted by a single crop, and will yield 
fresh laurels to the Skilful band that shall toil for them. The 
labours of Ilume did not supersede those of Lingard, or 
Turner, or Mackintosh, or Ilallam. The history of the 
English Reyolution has called forth, in our own time, the 
admirable essays of Mackintosh aud Quizot; and the palm 
of excellence, after the libraries that -hare been written on 
the French Revolution, has just been assigned to the dissi¬ 
milar histories of Mignet and Thiers. The points of view 
under which a thing maybe contemplated,*are os diversified 
ns mind itself. The most honest inquires after truth rarely 
come to precisely the same results, sucii is the influence 
of education, prejudice, principle. Truth, indeed, is single, 
hut opinions ore infinitely various ; aud it is only by com¬ 
paring these opinions together, that we can hope to asne^ 
tain what is truth. 
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In the present ago of high literary activity, travellers make 
not the least importunate demands on public attention; and 
their lucubrations, underwiiatcvcr name,—Kaniblos, Notices, 
Incidents, Pencillings,—are nearly as important a staple for 
the •' trade,” as novels and romances. A book of travels, 
formerly, was a very serious affair. The traveller set out 
on his distant journey with many a solemn preparation, 
made his will, and bode adieu to his friends, like one who 
might not again return. If ho did return, the results were 
embodied in a respcctablo folio, or at least (juarto, well 
garnished with cuts, and done up in a solid form, which 
argued that it was no fugitive publication, but destined for 
posterity. 

All this is changed. The voyager now-o-days loaves 
homo, with as little ceremony and leave-taking as if it were 
for a morning’s drive. He steps into the bark that is to 
carry him across thousands of miles of ocean, with the 
moral certainly of rotuming in a fixed week, alm<^t at a 
particular day. Parties of gentlemen and ladies go whiszing 
along in their steam-ships, over the track which cost so 
many weary days to the Argonauts of old, and run ovor the 
choicest scenes of classic antiquity, scattered through Europe.a 
Asia, and Africa, in less time than it formerly took to go from 
one end of the British isles to the other. The Gape of Go(^ 
Hope, so long the great stumbling-block to the navigatore 
of Europe, is doubled, or the Rod Sea coasted, in the same 
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way by the fashionable tourist, who glides along the shores 
of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Boyibay, and” Ilindostan, 

farther than the furthest limits of Alexander’s conquests._ 

before the last leaves of-the last new novel which he has taken 
by the way are fairly cut. The facilities of communication 
have, in fact, so abridged distances, that geography,'as wo 
hove hitherto studied it, may bes said to be entirely reformti. 
Instead of leagues, we now compute by hours ; and we find 
ourselves next door neighbours to those whom we had Imjked 
upon as at the antipodes. 

The consequence of these improvements in the means of 
intercourse is, that all the world goesmbroad ; or, at least, 
one half is tununl upon the other. Nations are so mixed 
up by this process, that they arc in some danger of losing 
their idiosyncrasy ; and the Egyptian and the Turk, though 
they still cling to their religion, are becoming European in 
their notiqps and habits more and more every day. * 

The taste for pilgrirnago, however, it must be owned, 
does not stop with the countries, where it can be carried 
on with such increased facility. It has begotten a nobler 
spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in tho 
fifteenth century, when the world was new. or newly dis¬ 
covering, nml a navigator who did not take in sail, like tho 
cautious seamen of Knickerbocker, might run down some 
strange continent in the dark. For, in these times of dandy 
tourists and travel-mongers, the boldest achievements that 
have hitherto defied the most adventurous s]>irits, have been 
performed ; the Ilimmnlch mountains have been scaled, 
the Niger ascTended, the burning heart of Africa penetrated, i 
the icy Aigstic and Antarctic es]>lorcd, and the mysterious 
monuments of tho semi-civilised races of Central America 
have been thrown open to the public gaze. It is certain 
that this, is a higii-prcssuro age, and every department of 
science and letters, physical and mental, feels its stimulating 
influence. 

No nation on tho whole has contributed so largely to 
those itinerant expeditions as the English. Uneasy, it 
would seem.' at being cooped up in their little isle, they 
wily forth in all directions, swarming over the cuitivatod 
luxurious countries of the neighbouring continent, or 
sending out stragglers on other more distant and formidable 
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missions. Whether it be that their soaring spirits are 
impatient of the narro^ quarters wliich nature has assigned 
them; or that tha-e exists a supernumerary class of idlers, 
who, wearied with the monotony of home, and tho sanii^ 
dull round of dissipation, seek excitement in strange scqncs 
and adventures; or whether they go abroad for the sun* 
shino, of which they have heard so much, but seen so little; 
—whatever be the eause, they furnish a far greater number 
of tourists than all the world beside. We Americans, 
indeed, may conipeto with them in mere locomotion ; for 
our familiarity with magnificent distances at home, makes 
us still more indiflfereilt to them abroad. But this locomo¬ 
tion is generally in the way of business, aud tho result is 
rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it bo tho ledger. 

Yet John Bull is, on many accounts, less fitted thau most 
of his neighbours for the duties of a traveller. However 
warm and hospitable in his own home, ho has a cqld reserve 
in his extei-ior, a certain chilling ntmosphorc, which he 
carries along with him, that freezes up tho sympathies of 
strangers, and which is only to be completely thawed by 
long and intimate acquaintance. But the traveller has no 
time fur intimate acquaintances. lie must go forward, and 
and trust to his first impressions,—fur they will also be his 
last. Unluckily, it rarely falls out that the first impressions 
of honest John aro very favourable. . There is too much 
pride, not to say hauteur in his composition, which, with 
the best intentions in the world, will show itself in a way 
not particularly flattering to those who come in contact with 
him. He goes through a strange nation, trbading on all 
their little irritable prejudices, shucking their self-love and 
harmless vanities, in short, going against the grain and 
roughing up every thing by taking it the wrong way. Thus 
he draws out the bad humours of the people among whom 
he mores, sees them in their most unamiable and byauo 
means natural aspect,—in-short, looks on the wrong side of 
the tapestry. What wonder if his notions are somewhat 
awry os to what he sees! There are, it is true, distin¬ 
guished exceptions to all this; English travellers, who 
cover the warm heart,—os worm as it is generally true and 
manly,—under a kind and sometimes cordial manner. But 
they ore the exceptions. The. Englishman undoubtedly 
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appears best on his owa soil, where his national prcililec- 
tioDs and prejudices, or at least the^ntiination of them, are 
somewhat mitigated in deference to his ^uest. 

^ Anotiier source of the disqualificatiou of John Bull as a 
calm and philosophic traveller, is the manner in wjiich ho 
hos been educated at home ; the soft luxuries bj which he 
has been surrounded from his cradle have made luxuries 
necessaries,—and accustomed to perceive all the machinery 
of life glide along as noiselessly and as swiijtly as the foot of 
Time itself, he becomes morbidly sensitive to every tempo- 
*rary jar or derangement in the working of it. In no country 
since the world was made, have all (fie appliances for mere 
physical, and, we may add, intellectual indulgence, been 
carried to such perfection, as in this little isinud nucleus of 
civilisation. Nowhere can n man get such returns for his 
outlay. The whole organisation of society is arranged so 
as to miaistcr to the comforts of tho wealthy ; and* an 
Englishman, with tho golden tuiismaii in his pocket, can 
bring about him genii to do his bidding, and transport 
himself over distance% with a thought, almost as easily as if 
ho were the possessor of Aladdin’s magic lump, and the fairy 
carpet of the Arabian Tales. 

When he journeys over his little island, his comforts and 
luxuries cling ns close to him ns round his own fireside, lie 
rolls over roads as smooth and wcIUbeatcn as those in his 
own park; is swept onward by sleek and well-groomed 
horses, in a carriage as soft and elastic, and quite as showy, 
as his own equipage ; puts up at inns that may vie with his 
own castle in their comforts and accommodations, and is 
received by crowds of obsequious servants, more solicitous, 
probably, even than his own, to win his golden smiles. In 
short, wherever he goca, he may bo said to carry with him 
his castle, park, equipage, establishment. Tho whole arc 
in "movement together. He changes place indeed, but 
changes nothing else. For trftvelliug, as it occurs in other 
lands, hard roads, harder beds, and hardest faro,—ho. 
kmws no more of it, than if he had been passing from one 
wing of his castle to the other. 

All this, it must be admitted, is rather an itldifferent 
preparation for a tour on the Continent. Of what avail is 
it that Paris is the most elegant capital, France the most 
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enlightened country on the European terra firma, if one 
cannot walk in tho B|reets without the risk of being riiii 
over for want of a^trottoir, nor move on the roads without 
being half smothered in a luiubering vehicle, dragged by 
ropes, at tho rate of five miles an hour ? Of what account 
are the fine music and paintings, the architecture and art 
of Italy, when one must shiver by day for want of carpets 
and sea-coal fires, and bo thrown into a fever at night by 
the active vexn^ons of a still more tormenting kind ? The 
galled equestrian might as well he expected to feel nothing 
but raptures and ravishment at tho fine scenery through 
which ho is riding. It' is probable he will think much more 
of his own petty hurts than of the beauties of nature. A 
travelling John Bull, if his skin is nut otf, is at least so 
thin-skinned, that it is next door to being so. 

If tho European neighbourhood affords so many means of 
andoynneo to tho British traveller, they are incalculably 
multiplied on ‘this side of the water, and that, too, under 
circumstances which dispose him still less to charity in his 
criticisms and constructions. On the Continent he feels 
he is among strange races, liorn and bred under ditl'erent 
religions mid political institutions, and, above all, speaking 
different languages, lie docs not necessarily, therefore, 
measure them by his peculiar standard, but allows tliem one 
of their own. The dissimilarity is so great, in all the main 
features of national polity and society, that it is hard to 
institute a comparison. Whatever be his contempt for the 
want of progress and perfection in tho science of living, he 
comes to regard them as a distinct race, amenable to differ¬ 
ent laws, and therefore licensed to indulge in different 
usages, to a certain extent, from his own. If a man travels 
in China, he makes up his mind to chup-sticks. If ho 
should go to the Moon, he would not be scandalised by 
seeing people walk with their heads under their arms. lie 
has embarked on a different planet. It is only in.things 
which run parallel to those in his own country, that a com¬ 
parison can be instituted, .and charity too often fails where 
criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in America, tho Englishman finds those 

C lints of comparison forced on him at every step, lie 
nds among a people speaking the same language, pro- 
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fes-siiig tho same religion, drinking at the same fountains of 
literature, trained in tlie saiuo ucci^nitioiiB of active life. 
T&c towns are built on much the same model with those in 
his own land. The brick houses, the streets, the ** side- 
waVis,” the in-d(-or arrangeiucnts, all, in short, are near 
enough on the same pattern to }>ruvuke a coinjlarison. 
Alas! for the comparison. Tho cities sink, at once, into 
mere provincial towns; the language degenerates into a 
jiruviiieial pntois; the ninnncrs, the litshiuns, down to tho 
nit of the clothes, and the ei]uipage.s, all are provincial. 
The people, the whole nation, — as iiide|>cndcnt ns any, 
certainly, if not, ns our oratoi-s fondl/descant, the best and 
most enlightened upon earth,—dwindle into a iiioro British 
colony. The traveller does not seem to iinderstuiid that he 
is treading the soil of the New World, where every thing is 
new, where antiquity dates hut from yesterday, where tho 
present aud the future are all and the past nothing, wlasre 
Impc is the watchword, and “ Uo a-head ! " the prineqde of 
action, lie does not cuniprehend. that when he acts foot 
on such a land, he is*no longer to look for old hereditary 
landmarks, old time-honoured monuments and institutions, 
old families, that have vegetated on the same soil siuec the 
Conquest. lie must be content to part with the order and 
something of tho decorum incident to an old community, 
wlierc the ranks are all precisely and punctiliously defined, 
where the jiowcr is deposited by prescriptive right in certain 
privileged liands, and where the great mass have tho care¬ 
ful obaeiiuiouancss of dependants, looking fur tho crumbs 
that fall. 

He is now among a new people ; where every thing is in 
movement, all struggling to gut forward, and where, though 
many go adrift in their wild spirit of advimture, and a tem¬ 
porary check may be sometimes felt by all, the great mass 
still advances. He is landed on a hcniisphcre, where 
fortunes arc to he made, and men are employed in getting, 
not in spending,—a difference which cx]thiins so many of 
the discrepancies between the structure of our own society 
end habits, and those of the Old World. To know how to 
spend, is itself a science ; and tho science of spending and 
that of getting arc rarely held by the same hand. 

In such a state of things, felte whole arrangement of 
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society, notwithstandlug the apparent resemblance to that 
in his own country, and its real resemblance in minor 
points, is reversed. The rich proprietor, who does nothing 
but fatten on his rents, is no lunger at the hood of tlie 
scale, as in the Old World. The man of enterprise takes 
the lead in a bustling community, whore action and ‘pro¬ 
gress, or at least change, are the very conditions of osist- 
cnce. The upper classes,—if the term can be used in a 
complete democracy,—have nut the luxurious finish and 
accoramodatiouti, to be found in the other hemisphere. 
The humbler classes liave not the poverty-stricken cringing 
spirit of hopeless inf •riority. The pillar of society, if it 
want the Corinthian capital, wants also the heavy and 
superfluous base. Every man, not only professes to tw, but 
is practically, on a footing of cqality with his neighbour 
The traveller must not expect to nu;ct hero the deference, 
or^voii the courtesies, wlijch grow out of distinction of 
castes. This is an awkward dilemma fur one whose nerves 
have never been jarre«l by contact with the profane ; who 
has never been tossed about in the rough niid tumble of 
humanity. It is little to him that the poorest child in the 
community learns how to read and write ; that the poorest 
man can have,—what Henry the Fourth so goud-naturcdl}' 
wished for the humblest of his subjects,—a fowl in his pot 
every day for his dinner ; that no one is so low, but that he 
may aspire to all the rights of his fellow-men, and And an 
o|)en theatre, on which to display his own peculiar talents. 

Ab the tourist strikes into the interior, diflicultics of nil 
sorts multiply, incident to a raw and unformed country. 
The comparison with the high civilisation, at home becomes 
more and more unfavourable, ns he is made to feel that in 
this land of promise, it must be long before promise can 
become the performance of the Old World. And yet, if ho 
would look beyond the surface, he would see that niijch 
here too has been performed, however much may be want¬ 
ing. He would see lands over which the wild Indian 
roamed os a hunting-ground, teeming with harvests for the 
consumption of millions at homo and abroad ; forests, which 
have shqf up, ripened, an^ decayed on the same spot ovci 
since the creation, now swept away to make room for towns 
and villages, thronged with an industrious population; 
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river», winch rolled on in their asutudea, undisturbed except 
by the wandering bark of the savage, now broken and 
dimpled by hundreds of atcain-boatil, Righted with the 
rich tribute of a country rescued from the wilderness. He 
would not expect to meet the careful courtesies of polished 
society in the pioneers of civilisation, whose mission has 
been to recover the great continent from the bear and the 
buffalo. lie would have some charity for their ignorance 
of the latest fashions of Bond Street; and their departure, 
sometimes, even from what, in the old country, is considered 
as the decorum, and it may be decencies, of life. But not 
so; his heart turns back to his own l(\yd, and closes against 
the rude scenes arouinl him. For he fiinls hero none of the 
'soft graces of cultivation, or tho hallowed ineniorinis of an 
early civilisation ; no gray weather-beaten cathedrals, tell¬ 
ing of the Normans ; no Gothic churches, in their groves 
of venerable oaks; no moss-covered cemeteries, in whjph 
the dust ot* his fathers has been gathered siucc tho time of 
the Plantagencts ; no rural cottages, half smothered with 
ruses and honeysucklys, intimating that even in the most 
Iiiiiuble abodes the taste for the, beautiful has found.its way ; 
no trim gardens, aud fields blossoming with hawthorn 
hedges and miniature culture ; no ring fences, enclosing 
well-shaven lawns, woods so disposed as to form a j)icture of 
theinsclvos, bright threads of silvery water, and sparkling 
fountains. All these are wanting, and.his eyes turn with 
disgust from tho wild and rugged features of nature, and 
all her rough accon)|)aiiimcnts.from man almost as wild ; 
and his heart sickens as he thinks of his own land, and all 
its scenes of beauty. lie thinks not of the poor, who leave 
that land for want of bread, and find in this a kindly 
welcome, ami the means of independence and advancement 
which their own denies them. 

iJle goes on, if he bo a splenetic Sinbad, discharging his 
sour bile on everybody that he comes in contact with, thus 
producing an amiablo ripple in the current as Jm proceeds, 
that odds marvellously, no doubt, to his own quiet ami per¬ 
sonal comfort. If ho have a true merry vein and hearty 
good-nature, he gets on, laughing sometimes in Iqs sleeve 
at others, and cracking his jokes on tho unlucky pate of 
Brother Jonathan, who, if he is not very silly—which he 
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very often is—laughs too, and joins in the jest, though it 
may bo somewhat at his own expense. It matters little 
whether the tourist Bo Whig or Tory in bis own land; if 
the latter, he returns, probably, ten times the Conserrative 
that he was when ho left it. If Whig, or even Radical, it 
matters not ; his loyalty waxes warmer and warmer Vitli 
every step of bis progress among the Republicans ; and he 
finds that practical democracy, shouldering and'elbowing 
its neighbours, as'it “ goes n-head, ” is no more like tlic 
democracy which ho has boeu accustomed to admire in 
theory, than the real machinery, with its smell, smoke, and 
dattcr, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he 
secs as a niodbl in the Patent-Office at Washington. 

There seems to he no people better constituted fur 
travellers—at least for recording their travelling oX|tericnccs 
■—than the French. There is a mixture of frivolity and 
philosophy ill their composition wlriuh is adinirubly suited 
to the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily 
with all classes and races, discarding fur the time their 
own nationality—at least their national antipathies. Their 
pleasant vanity fills them with the dcsira of pleasing 
others.^ivhieh most kindly re-acts by their being themselves 
pleased : — 

“ Pleased with himself, whom all tiio world con please.” 

The Frenchman can even so far .accommodate himself to 
habits alien to his own. that he can tolerate those of the 
savages themselves, and enter into a sort of fellowship with 
them, without either party altogether discarding his national 
tastes and propensities. It is Cliatcnulirinnd, if we are not 
mistaken, who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of 
the American wilderness, his ears were most unexpectedly 
saluted by the sounds of a violin. lie had little doubt that 
one of his own countrymen must be at band ; and is a 
wretched enclosnro ho found one of tbciii, sure enough, 
teacliiiig Messievrs les tauvages to dance. It is certain 
that tliis spirit of accommodation to the wild habits of their 
copper-coloured friends* gave the French traders and mis¬ 
sionaries, formerly, an ascendancy over the Aborigines, 
which was never obtained W any other of the white men. 

The most comprebetjiB^vd and truly philosophic wof'k on 
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tbe genius and institutions of this country—thn liest expo¬ 
sition of its social phenomena, its Dresent coiiditi«>ii, and 
prAbnble future—are to be found in the pages of a Freneb- 
inaif. It is in the French language, too, that by far the 
greatest wurk hos been produced on the groat Southern 
portion of our continent, once coinprchended under New 
Spain. 

To write a book of tr.avcls seems to most people to require. 
as little proliiuinaiy preparation as to write a letter. One 
has only to jump into a coach, embark on Viuril a steam¬ 
boat, minute doirn his flying experiences ami hnir-breadtli 
escapes, the nsjicct of the country ns^een from the interior 
of a crowded diligenw, or a vanishing rail-car, note tin* 
charges of the landlords and the quality of the fare, a 
dinner or two at the minister’s, the lust new play or opera 
at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to 
do this, ccrjainly ; very easy to make a bail book of travclifl— 
but by no means easy to make a good one. This requires 
its many and various qualifications as to make nii> other 
good book—qualificatvons which must vary with the cha¬ 
racter of the country one is to visit. Thus, for iuitanee, 
it requires a very different preparation and stock of accom¬ 
plishments to make the tour uf*ltaly, its studios and its 
galleries of art, or of Fgypt with its immortal pyramids and 
mighty relics of a primeval age, the great cemetery of 
antiquity—from what it dues to travel uiidcrstandingly in 
our own land, a new creation, as it were, without iiioiiu- 
incnts. without arts, where the only study of the traveller— 
tlie noblest of all studies, it is true—is man. 'I'hc inat¬ 
tention to ^his diflcrcnco of preparation demanded j^y 
diflerent places, has led many a clever writer to mukc a 
very w\>rthlcss book, which would have been remedied, hatl 
he consulted his own qualifications, instead of taking the 
cosiMil dircct^n of the first steam-boat or mail-coach that 
lay in his way. 

There is no country more diflicult to discuss in all its 
multiform aspects than Mexico, or rather the wide region 
once comprehended under the namfe of New 3l>ain. Its 
various climates, bringing to 'perfection the vegetaWo pro- 
dnets of the most distant latitudes ; its aitonishing fruit¬ 
fulness in its lower regions, and ita curM of barrenness over 

■ 
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many a broad acre of its plateau ; its incxltanstible mines, 
that have flooded the Old World with an ocean of silver, 

such as Columbus <in his wildest visions never dreamed of_ 

and unhappily, by a hard iiiischauce, never lived to realise 
himself; its picturesque landscape, where the volcanic^ tire 
gleams amid wastes of eternal snow, and a few hours carry 
the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the 
cocoa to the wintry solitudes of the mountain fir ; its 
motley population made up of Indians, old Spaniards, 
modern Mexicans, mextizoos. iiiulattocs, and zaiubos ; its 
cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt water, hun¬ 
dreds of miles froifi the ocean ; its people, with their 
wild and variegated costume, in keeping, as we may ear, 
with its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces', half 
furnished, where services of gold and silver jtlate load the 
tables in rooms without a carpet, while the red dust of the 
bneks soils the diamond-sprinkled robes of the dancer : the 
costly attire of its higher classes, blazing with pearls and 
jewels ; the tawdry mngniiieentie «jf' its equipages, saddles 
inlaid with gold, bits and stirrups of massy silver, all exe¬ 
cuted in the clumsiest st,ylc of workmanship ; its lower 
classes—the men with their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons, and rolls of^silvcr tinsel round their caps, the 
women with ]>etticoats fringed with laeo, and white satin 
shoes on feet unprotected by a stocking ; its high-born fair 
ones crowding to the cock-pit, and solacing themselves with 
the fumes of a cigar; its cluirclies and convents, in which 
all those sombre rules of monastic life are maintained in 
their primitive rigour, which have died away before the 
liberal spirit of the age on the other side of tlr: water ; its 
swarms of Uperos, the lazznroni of the hind ; its hordes of 
almost legalised banditti, who stalk openly in the streets, 
and render the presence of an armed escort iiocessary to 
secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital ; its 
whole structure of society, in which a republican form is 
thrown over institutions ns aristocratic, and castes as nicely 
defined, as in any monarchy of Europe ; in short, its ninr- 
vellous inconsistencies and contrasts in climate, character 
of the people, and face of the land—so moi'vellous, as, we 
trust, to excuse the unprecedented length of this sen¬ 
tence—undoubtedly make modem Mexico one of the most 
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]irolific original, and difficult thcinca for the study of the 
traveller. ^ 

Yet this great theme has found in diumholdt a writer 
of strength sufficieut to grapple with it, in nearly all its 
relations. While yet a young man, or, at least, while his 
physical as well as mental oiiiTgics were in their mc'ridian, 
he came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science, 
which was only heightened by obstacles, and with stores of 
it already accumulated, that enabled him to detect the 
nature of every new object that came under his eye, and 
arrange it in its proper class. With his scientific instru¬ 
ments ill his hand, he might be softn scaling the snow- 
covered peaks of the Cordilleras, or diving into their unfathom¬ 
able caverns of silver ; now wandering through their dark 
Crests in search of now specimens for his herbarium,— 
now coasting the stormy shore of the Gulf, and penetrating 
its unhealthy streams, jotting down every landmark that 
might serve to guide the future navigator, or surveying the 
crested Isthmus in search of a practicable communication 
between the groat stvts on its borders,—and then again 
patiently studying the luonumcnts and manuscripts of tlie 
Aztecs in the capital, or mingling with the wealth and 
fashion in its saloons, frequenting every jiluco, in short, and 
everywhere at liomo :— 

“ Graminaticas, rhetor, gcjomctres, .... omnia novit.” 

Tlio whole range of tlicse various topics is brought under 
review in his pages, and on all ho sliisls a ray, sometimes 
a deed, of light. Ills rational ]i1iiloso[>hy, content rather 
to doubt than to decide, points out the track which other 
adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. No 
antiquary has done so inucli towards dctcriniiiing the 
original hives of the scmi-eivilised races of tlio Mexican 
plateau. No one, not even of the Spaniards, has brought 
together such an important mass of information in respect 
to the resources, natural products, and statistics generally, 
of New Spain. Ilis explorations have identificil more than 
one locality, and illustrated more than one curious monu¬ 
ment of the people of Anahuac, which had baffled the 
inquiries of native antiquaries ; ^d his work, while em¬ 
bodying the results of profound scholarship and art, is, at 
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the same time, in many respecta, the very heat tnanuel du 
noyagmr, and, aa quch, has been most freely used by 
subsequent tourists. It is true, his pages are sometithes 
disfigured by jtedantry, ambitious display, learned obscurity, 
and u.thcr affectations of the man of letters. But what 
human work is without its blemishes? Ilia various writings 
on the subject of New Spain, taken collectively, are one of 
those monuments, which may be selected to show the pro¬ 
gress of the species. Their author reminds us of one of 
the ancient athlctaa. who descended into the .arena to hurl 
the discus with a giant arm, that distanced every cast of 
his contemporaries ! * 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject, which M. d<! 
Humboldt has not exhausted, and. indeed, has but briefly 
touched on. This is the social condition of the country, 
especially as found in its jneturesquo capital. This has 
b^n discussed by subsequent travoUer.s niore^ fully, and 
Ward, Bullock, Lyons, Poinsett, 'I’udor, Latrobc, have all 
produceil works, which have for their object, more or less, 
the social habits an.l mnuncr.s of the people. With most 
of them this is not the prominent object 5 and others of 
them, probably, have found obstacles in cftecting it to 
any great extent, from an imperfect knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage,—the golden key to the sympathies of a people; 
without which a traveller is as much at fault, as a man 
without an eye for colour in a picture-gallery, or an our for 
music at a concert, lie may see and hear, indeed, in both, 
but cut horn ? The traveller, ignorant of the language of 
the nation whom he visits, may descant on the scenery, the 
roads, the architecture, the outside of things, the rates and 
distances of posting, the dress of the ]^)cople in the streets, 
and may possibly meet a native or two, half denaturalised, 
kept to dino with strangers at his banker's. But, as to the 
interior mechanism of society, its secret sympathies:, and 
familiar tone of thinking and feeling, ho can know no more 
than ho could of the contents of a library, by running over 
the titles of strange and unknown authors packed together 
on the shelves. ‘ 

It ifos to supply this deficiency, that the work before 
iis, no doubt, was given to Ihe public, and it was composed 
under circumstances that afforded every possible ^vantage 
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and facililj to its author. Although the initials only of the 
name arc given in the titlo-pago ; yet, from these and certain 
li>s*s equivocal passages in the body of the work, it requires 

110 (EdipuB to divine, that the author is the wife of the 
Cliqya'icr Calderon do la Barca, well known in this country 
daring his long residence, as Spanish minister, at*Wash- 
ington, where his amiable inanucrs and high personal 
qualities secured him gener.-il respect, and the regard of 
all who knew him. On the recognition of the independence 
of Mc.\ieo by • tho mother country, Scfior Calderon was 
selected to till tho office of the first Spanish etivdy to the 
Repubiic. It was a delicate missdtui after so long an 
estrangement, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with 
every demonstration of pride and satisfaction. Though 
twenty years had elapsed since they had established their 
indepcmlence, yet they felt as a wayward sou may feel, who, 
having absconded from tho paternal roof, and set up "for 
himself, still looks back to it witli a sort of reverence, and 
in tho plenitude of his prosperity still feels the want of 
tho jtarcntal bencdictwn. Wo, who cast olf our allegiance 
in a similar way, can comprehend the feeling. The now 
minister, from tho moment of his setting foot on the 
Mexican shore, was greeted with an enthusiasm which 
attested the popular feeling; and his presence in the capital 
was celebrated by theatrical exhibitions, bnlUfights, illu¬ 
minations, /dte* public and private, and every possible 
demonstration of respect for the new envoy and the country 
who scut him. His position secured him access to every 
place of interest to an intelligent stranger, and introduced 
hinrinto the most intimate recesses of society, from which 
tho stranger is commonly excluded, and to which, indeed, 
none but a Spaniard could, under any circumstances, 
have been admitted. Fortunately tho miuisk-r pos^ssed, 

111 the person of his accomplished wife, one who had both 

the leisure and the talent to profit by these uncommon 
opportunities ; and the result is given in the work before 
ns, consisting of lettore to her family, which, it seems, 
since her return to the United States, have been gathered 
together and prepared for publication.* • 

» • Tho aaalyni of the work, with sovond pages of extracts ftom it, to 
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The present rolumcs make no pretensions to enlarge the 
boundaries of our knoplcdgo in respect to the mineral pro¬ 
ducts of the country, its geography, its statistics, or, in 
short, to physical or political science. These topics hare 
been treated with more or less depth by the various trsvel- 
Icrs who have written since the great publieations of Iluni- 
boldt. We have had occasion to boromo tolerably well 
acquainted with their productions. And we may safely 
assert, that fof spirited portraiture of society—a society 
unlike anything existing in the Old World, or the New,— 
for picturesque delineation of scenery, for richness of illus¬ 
tration and anecdote, tmd for tiio fascinating graces of style, 
no one of them is to be compared witlt '* Life in Mexico.” 

aore omitted, as coutsiiUQg nothing that is not already &miliar to tbo 
RngUsh reader. 
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MOLlfiRE. 

OcTOUKR, 1828. 

The French siirpase every other niftion, indeed all the 
other natiniie of Europe put together, in the amount and 
excellence of their memoira. Whence cuniea thia maiiifcMt 
i>ii|icriority ? Tho important Collection relating to the 
Ilintory of Franco, commencing as early aa the tliirtounth 
century, farms a basis of civil history, more nutlienfic, 
circumstantial, and satisfactory to an intolligont inquirer, 
than is to be founil amung any other people. And tins 
multitude of hiograpIKes, personal anccdotos, and similar 
scattered notices, whieli have appeared in Kranco during the 
t«'u last centuries, threw a hood of light on tho social 
huhita and genernl eivilisatioii of the period in which they 
were written. Tho Italian histories (and every consider¬ 
able city in Italy, says Tiraboschi, had its historian as early 
ns the thirteenth century) are fruitful only in wars, nias- 
Siicros, treasonable cons]iiracirs, or diplomatic intrigues, 
matters that affect the tranquillity of the state. The rich 
body of tipanish chrunicles, which maintain an unbroken 
Bufcession ffoin the reign of Alplionso the Wise, to that of 
Philip tho Second, are scarcely more personal or interesting 
in their details, unless it bo in refcrciice to the sovereign 
and bis imiuediate court. Even the English, in their 
momoirs and autobiographies of tho last century, ate too 
exclusively confined to topics of public notoriety, us the 
only subject worthy of record, or wjiich can excite a general 
interest in their readers. Not so with the French. The 
must frivolous details assume in their eyes an importance, 

** Hlitoire 8e Is Vie et de» OuvnigSs da Moliers. I^r J. Twhsicsu.** 
Pub. 182.;. 
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when they can be made illuHtrative of an euiiiicut character. 
And even when they poncern one of less note, they beconie 
Bufficiently interearing, as just pictures of life and mannera: 
Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as ho appears 
on the great theatre, tlicy carry us along with him juto 
retii'emcnt, or into those social circles where, stripped of 
bis masquerade dress, he can indulge in all the natural 
gaiety of his heart,—in tliose frivolities and follies, which 
display the rcql character much better than all his pre¬ 
meditated wisdom ; those little nothings, which make np so 
much of the sum of French memoirs, but which, however 
aniusiiig, are apt to*‘'be discarded by their more serious 
English neighbours, ns something derogatory to their hero. 
Where shall we find a more lively portruiture of that intei’- 
esting period, when feudal barbarism began to fade away 
before the civilised institutions of modern times, than in 
Philip de Oomines* sketches of the courts of Ifraucc and 
Burgundy, in the latter half of the fifteenth century ? 
Where a more nice devclopincnt of the fashionable intrigues, 
the corrupt Machiavcliati politics wliioli animated the little 
coteries, male and female, of Paris, under the regency of 
Anno of Austria, than in the Hemoirs of Do Retz ? To 
say nothing of the vast amount of similar contributions in 
Franco, during the last century, which in the shape of 
letters and anecdotes, as well as memoirs, have made us as 
intimately acquainted with the internal movements of society 
in Paris, under all its aspects, literary, fashionable, anil 
political, ns if they bad passed in review before our own 
eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their cucellence in 
narrative, over since the times of the fublmux and theljBId 
Norman romances. Somewhat of their success in this way 
may be imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for pcoso 
composition, have been noticed from a very early period. 
Brunetto Latini, the muster of Dante, wrote his Tesoro in 
Frenph, in preference to his own tongue, as far back as tite 
middle of the thirteenth century, on thd ground, " that its 
speech v/as the most universal and most ddiectable of all 
the dialects of Europe.” And Dante asserts in his treatise 
** on Vulgar Eloquence,” , that '* the superiority of the 
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Frencli consUts in its adaptation; bj means of its facility 
and agrecabIcncsH, to narratives in proao." Much of the 
wifd artless grace, tho naivete, which*characteriBed it in its 
infancy, has been gradually polished away by fastidious 
critips, and can scarcely be said to have survived Marot and 
Montaigne. But the language lias gained considcrftbly in 
perspicuity, precision, and simplicity of construction-; to 
which the jealous labours of the French Academy must be 
admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity 
of constmetion, refusing those coniplicatcd iiivcr.siona sd 
usual in the other languages of tho continent, and its total 
want of pro.sody, though fatal to piSctical purposes, have 
greatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have 
made it a most suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth, accordingly, it has become 
the language of the court.s, and the ]iopnlar medium of cotii- 
municatioi^ in most of tho countries of Europe. Since that 
period, too, it has acquired a number of elegant phrases, 
and familiar turns of expression, which have admirably 
titted it for light po|inlar iiorrativc, like that which 
enters into memoirs, letter-writing, and similar kinds oi 
composition. 

Tho character and situation of the writers tlicmsclves, 
may account still better for the success of the French in 
this department. Many of them, as Joinville, Sully, Comiucs, 
De Thou, Rochefoucault, Torcy, have been men of rank and 
education, the counsellors or the friends of princes, acquiring 
from experience a shrewd perception of tho character and 
of tho forms of society. Most of them have bcim famili¬ 
arised in those polite circles, which, in Paris more than any 
otter capital, seem to combine tho love of dissipation and 
fashion, with a high relish fur intellectual pursuits. The 
state of society in France—or what is the sanie thing, in 
Paws—is admirably suited to the purposes of the memoir. 
writer. The cheerful gregarious temper of tho inhabitants, 
which mingles all ranks in the common pursuit of pleasure : 
|be external polish which scarcely deserts them in the^ com¬ 
mission of tho grossest violence; the influence of the 
women, daring the last two centuries, far superier to that 
of the sex among any other people, and exercised alike on 
matters of taste, poUtics, and letters; the gallantry sod 
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licentious intrigues so usual in the higher classes of this 
gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a man uf 
letters, 80 stagnant in every other country, with stirring 
and romantic adventure ; all these, wc say, make up a rich 
and varied panorama, that can hardly fail of interest under 
the hand of the moat common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may be considered as 
another cause of their success in this kind of writing—a 
vanity which leads them to disclose a thousand amusing 
particulars which the reserve of an Englisliniaii, and per¬ 
haps his pride, would discard ns altogether unsuitalile to the 
public ear. This vaiflty, it' must bo confessed, however, 
lias occasionally seduced their writers, under the garb uf 
confessions and secret memoirs, to make such a disgusting 
exposure uf luiman infirmity as few men w’ould be willing 
to admit, even to themselves. 

The best'memoirs of lute produced in France, seem to 
have assumed fiomewhat uf a novel shape. While they arc 
written with the usual freedom and vivacity, they are forti¬ 
fied by a body of references and illiisOrations that attest an 
unwonted degree of elaboration and roaenreh. Such are 
those of Rousseau, La Fontaine, and MoIi5rc, lately pub¬ 
lished. The last of these, which forma the subject of our 
Article, is a compilation of all that has over been recoiilcd 
of the lifu of Molierc. It is executed in an agreeable 
manner, and has the merit of examining, with more accu¬ 
racy than has been hitherto done, certain doubtful points in 
his biography ; and uf assembling together, in a convenient 
form, what has before been diffused over a great variety of 
surface. But however familiar most uf tliosev particulars 
may be to the countrymen of Moliere (by far the greatest 
comic genius in his own nation, and, in very many respects, 
inferior to none in any other), they arc not so current else¬ 
where as to lead us to imagine that somo account of hi^'life 
and literary labours would bo altogether unacceptable to our 
readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliere) was bom in Paria» 
January 15, 1622. His fatiicr was an upholsterer, as hfs 
grandfather had been before him ; and the young Poquelin 
was destined to exercise the same hereditary craft, to which 
indeed he served an apprenticeship until the age of fourteen. 
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In this d<. termination his father was confirmed bj the office 
which he had obtained for himself, in connexion with his 
original vocation of valet de chambre *to tlio king, with the 
promise of a reversion of it to his son, on his own decease. 
Th^ youth accordingly received only such a meagre ele¬ 
mentary education as was usual with the artisans Sf that 
day- But a secret consciousness of his own powers con¬ 
vinced him that he was destined by nature for higher pur¬ 
poses than that of quilting sofas and hanging tajmstry. 
His occasional presence at tlic theatrical rc]>rc&ciitntions of 
the H6tel de Bourgogne is said also to have awakenod in 
his mind, at this period, a passion «Tor the drama. lie 
therefore solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more 
liberal instruction ; and when tho latter at length yielded 
to the repeated entreaties of his son, it was with the reluct¬ 
ance of one who imagines that ho is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order tq make a poor scholar. He was nccordingly^n- 
troduced into the Jesuits’ College of Clermont, where he 
followed tho usual course of study for five years with 
diligence and credit. • lie was fortunate enough to ])nrsuc 
the study of philosophy under the direction of the cdcln-ated 
Gassendi ; with his fellow-pupils, Chapcllc the poet, after¬ 
wards his intimate friend ; and Bcmiiw, so famous subse¬ 
quently for his travels in the East, but who, on his rotnrn, 
had the misfortune to lose the favour of Louis the Fourteenth 
by replying to him, that “ of all the countries he had ever 
seen, ho profcrre<l Switzerland.” 

On the completion of his studies in 1641, ho %vas rcquii'cd 
to accompany the king, theu Louis the Thirteenth, in his 
capacity of dcalet de chambre (his father being detained in 
Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to tho south of 
France. This jouniey ntibrdcd him the opportunity of be¬ 
coming intimately acquainted with tlic habits of the court, 
as well as those of the provinces, of which ho afterwards 
so repeatedly availed himself in his comedies. On his 
return, he commenced tho study of tho law, and had com¬ 
pleted it, it would appear, when his old passion for the 
theatre revived with increased ardour, and, after «some 
hesitation, ho determined no longer to withstand the decided 
impulse of his genius. He associated himself with one of 
those city companies of players with which Paris had 
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Hwarmcd since tlie dajs of Richelieu—a minister who as¬ 
pired after the sumo empire in the republic of letters, which 
he had so long maintained over the state, and whoso osten¬ 
tatious patronage eminently contributed to dcvelope that 
taste for dramatic exhibition, which has distinguished, his 
countryiiieii ever since. 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin, on receiving the 
intelligence of his son’s unexpected deterniinntion, may be 
readily coiiccivqd. It blasted at once all the fair promise 
which the rapid progress the latter had made in his studies 
justified him in forming ; and it degraded him to an unfor¬ 
tunate profession, estdemed at that time even more lightly 
in France than it has been in other eoiintries. The humi¬ 
liating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
tho daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of 
an unfeeling audience, tho numerous temptations incident to 
liis*^rccarious and unsettled life, may furnish abundant objec¬ 
tions to this profession in tho mind of every parent. But in 
France, to all theso objections were superadded others of a 
graver cast, founded on religion. Tha elei-gy there, olarincil 
at tho rapidly increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, 
openly denounced these elegant recreations as a flagrant 
insult to the Deity ; and tho pious father anticipated, in 
this preference of his son, his s[>iritual no less than liis tem¬ 
poral perdition. lie actually made an earnest remonstrance 
to him to this effect, through tho intervention of one of his 
friends, who, however, instead of converting the youth, was 
himself perauaded to join tho company then organising under 
his direction. But his family was never reconciled to his 
proceeding ; and even at a later period of his life, w'hcn his 
splendid successes in his now career Had shown how rightly 
he had understood the character of his own genius, they 
never condescended to avail themselves of the freedom of 
admission to his theatre, which he repeatedly proffored. 
M. Bret, his editor, also informs us that he had himself seen 
a genealogical tree, in the possession of tho descendant^ of 
this same family, in which tho name of Moli^rc was not 
even admitted! Unless it were to trace, their connexion 
witlj^ so* Klustrious a name, what could such' a family want 
of a genealogical tree ! It was from a deference to these 
scruples, that our hero annexed to his patronymic the ndme 
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of Moliere, bj which alone he has been recognised by 
posterity. 

•During the three following years life continued playing iu 
Paris, until the turbulent regency of Anne of Austria with¬ 
drew the attention of tlio people from the quiet plcnsiircs of 
the drama to those of civil broil and tumult. Moliere then 
quitted the capital for the south of France. From this 
period, 1646 to 1658, his liistory presents few particulars 
worthy of record. lie wandered with his company through 
the different provinces, writing a few farefca, whicli have 
long since perished, performing nt the principal cities, and. 
wherever ho wont, by his superior latent withdrawing the 
crowd from every other spectacle to the exhihition «if his 
own. During this period, too, ho was busily storing his 
mind with those nice observations of men and manners, so 
essential to the success of the dramatist; and which were 
to ripen there until a proper time for their devclopnyent 
sliouid arrive. At the town of Pexfinas they still show an 
elbow-chair of Molicre’s (as at Montpelier they show the 
gown of Rabelais), in, which the poet, it is said, ensconced 
in a corner of a barber’s shop, would sit for the hour togethei-. 
silently watching the air, gestures, and grimaces of the 
village politicians, who, in those days, before ci>tlV!e-houst!s 
were introduced into Fnaiicc, used to congregate in this place 
of resort. The fruits of this study may he easily discerned 
in those original draughts of character from the middling and 
lower classes', with wliich his pieces everywhere abound. 

In the south of Franco ho met witli the Prince of Conti, 
with whom ho had contracted a friendship nt the college of ' 
Clermont, pnd who received him with great hospitality. 
The prince pressed upon him the office of his private secre¬ 
tary; but, fortunately for letters, Moli5re was constant in his 
devotion to the drama ; assigning os his reason, that “ the 
ocqiipation was of too serious a complexion to suit his taste; 
and that though he might mnko a passable author, he should 
make a very poor secretary.” Perhaps he was influenced 
ih^his refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, 
■who had lately died of a fever, in consequence of a blow 
from the firodiongs. which his highness, in a flt of ill- 
humour, had given him on the temple. However thiif'may 
bd, it was owing to the good offices of the prince that ho 
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obtained access to Monsieur, the only brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and father of the celebrated regent, Philip of 
Orleans, who, on his 'return to Paris in 1658, introduced 
him to the king, before whom, in the month of October fob 
lowing, he was allowed with his company to perform a tragedy 
of Corficillo’s, and one of his own farces. 

His little coq)S was now permitted to establish itself 
under the title of the ** Company of Monsieur and the 
theatre of the Petit-Bourbon was assigned os the place for 
its porforiuaiiccs. Ucro, in the course of a few weeks, he 
brought out his Etowrdi an<I Le Depit Artwureux, comedies 
in verse and in five note, which ho had composed during his 
provincial pilgrimage ; and which, although deficient in 
an artful liaison of scenes, and in probability of incident, 
exhibit, particularly the last, those dne touches of the 
ridiculous, which revealed the future author of the Tartuffe 
and the Misanthrope. They indeed found greater favour 
with the audience than some of his later pieces ; for, in the 
former, they could only compare him with the wretched 
models that had preceded him, while in the latter, they 
were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year Molici'c exhibited his 'celebrated 
farce of Les Pr^cieuses Jiidicules ; a piece in only one act, 
but which, by its inimitable satire, eilcctcd such a revo¬ 
lution in the literary taste of his countrymen, as has been 
accomplished by few works of a more imposing form ; and 
wl icli may be considered ns the basis of the dramatic glory 
ol Molicro, and the dawn of good comedy in France. This 
cp<>ch was the commencement of that brilliant period in 
French literature, which is so well known asc the ago of 
Louis the Fourteenth. And yet it was distinguished-by 
such a puerile meretricious taste, as is rarely to be met 
with, except in the incipient stages of civilisation, or in its 
last decline. The cause of this melancholy perversioB of 
intellect is mainly imputable to the iniiuenco of a certain 
coterie of wits, whoso rank, talents, and successful author¬ 
ship hod authorised them, in some measure, to set up as ^he 
arbiter^ of taste and fashion. This choice assembly, con- 
sistWg af the splenetic Rochefoucault; the bel-esprit 
Voiture ; Balzac, whose letters afford the earliest example 
of numbers in French prose ; the lively and licentious 
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Bussy ; Rabutin ; Chapelain, who, aa a wit has observcil, 
might'still have had a ropwtatiuii, had it not been for hia 
“ Pucelle ; ” the poet JBenaerade ; Menage, and others of 
leas note ; together with such eminent women as Madame 
Lafayette, Mademoiselle Scuduri (whose eternal romances, 
the delight of her own age, have been the despair oft every 
other), and even the elegant Sevigne ;—was accustomed to 
hold its reuniom principally at the Htltel de Ramhouillet, 
tlie residence of the Marchioness of that name, and which, 
from this cireuinstancc, has acquired sfleh ill-omened 
notoriety in the history of letters. 

Here they were wont to hold the lyast solemn discussions 
on the most frivolous tojiics, hut especially on matters 
relating to gallantry .and love, which they debated with all 
the subtilty and iiictuphysical rcKncmcnt, that, ccnturi<w 
before, had characterised tho romantic Courts of Love in 
the South of France. All this was conducted in ^n 
affected jargon, in which the most cotnmon things, instead 
of being called by their usual names, were signified by 
ridiculous periphrases ^ which, while it required neither wit 
nor ingenuity to invent them, could have had no other merit, 
even in their own eyes, than that of being unintelligible to 
the vulgar. To this was superadded a tone of exaggerated 
sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which tlic 
intercourse of these exclusives was to be regulated with 
each other, all borrowed from tho absurd romances of Cal- 
prenedo and Sciidcri. Even tho n.-imcs of tho parties 
underwent a metamorphosis ; and Mad,inic de Uamlmuillct's 
Christian name of (Jathtirmc, being found too trite aixl 
unpoctical, jras converted into Arllicnice, by which she was 
so generally recognised ns to be designated by it in Flechicr's 
eloquent funeral oration on her diuightcr.* These insipid 
affectations, which French critics are fond of imputing to 
an Italian inffucnce, savour quite as much of tho Si>anish 
cultismo, as of the concetti of tho former nation, and may 
be yet more fairly deferred to tho same false principles of 
taste, which distinguished the French Pleiades of the six¬ 
teenth century, aud the more ancient compositions of, their 

How come* Ln Uaipe to fell into tho error of siippoting that Fldchier 
referred to Madame Montauiier,b 3 r tbie epithet of Aetbinicti The biahop’e 
style in this pneygr is as unequivocal ss uaust. See Goers de LUtdraiwn^ 
fee., tbuie ' i. p. 167. 
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Proven^ni anccBtora. Dictionaries were compiled, niid 
treatises written illustrative of ‘this precious vocabulary; 
all were desirous pf lAiing initiated into the mysteries of* so 
elegant a science, even such men as Corneille and Bossuct 
did not disdain to frequent the saloons where it was studied; 
the Spirit of imitation, more active in France than in o’thor 
countries, took possession of'the provinces ; every village 
hdd its coterie of pr^cieuses, after the fashion of the capital; 
and a false taste and criticism threatened to infect the very 
sources of pure and healthful literature. 

It was against this fashionable curriiption that Moliere 
aimed his wit, in tho^lttlc satire of the “ Pr6cieuscs llidi- 
cules; ” ill which the valets of two iioblimicn are rcjirc- 
sented as aping their masters’ tone of conversation, fur the 
purpose of imposing on t'vu young Indies fresh from the 
provinces, and groat ailmircrs of the new style. The 
abrurdity of these affectations is still more strongly relieved 
by the contemptuous incredulity of the father and servant, 
who do not coniprcluiiid a word of them. By this process 
’ .VIoliSre succeeded both in c.xposing^ and degrading these 
absurd pretensions ; as be showed how opposite, they 
were to common sense, and how easily they were to be 
acquired by the most vulgar minds. The success wa.s sncli 
as might have b’cen anticipated on an njqical to popular 
feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
affectation. The piece was welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause, and the disciples of the Hotel de Rauihomllet. 
most of whom were present at the first o.\hibitiou, beheld 
the fine fabric, which <they had heen so painfully construct¬ 
ing. brought to the ground by a single blow. “ And these 
follies,” said Menage to Chapclain, ** which you ami I see 
so finely criticised liere. are what we have boon so long 
admiring. We must go home and burn our idols.” 
“ Course, Molidre,” cried an old man from the pit; '‘.this 
is genuine comedy.” The price of the'seats was doubled 
from the -tinie of tho second roprescntiAion. Nor wore the 
effects of the satire merely transitory. It converted an 
epithet of praise into one of reproach ; and a femme ,pre- 
cieuie, a style pr^cieux, a ton prieteuse, once so much 
admired, have ever since been used only to signify the most 
ridiculous affectation. 
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There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as 
inept.’ in this siiccesB of Moliero ; whoyo production exhibits 
no finer raillery, ot better sustained dialo^e, than 'are to be 
found isk many of his subsequent pieces. It assured him, 
however, of his own. strength, and disclosed to liipi the 
mode in which he should beat hit the popular taste. “ I 
have no occasion to study Plautus or Terence any longer,” 
said ho; "I must, henceforth, study the world.” The 
world accordingly was his study ; and the exquisite models 
of character which it furnished him, will lost as long as it 
shall endure. , 

In 1660 ho brought out the excellent comedy of the 
Ecol* dei Maris ; and, in the course of the same month, 
that of the Ftiefteux, in three acte; composed, learned, and 
performed within the brief space of'a fortnight,—an expe¬ 
dition evincing the dexterity of the manager, no less than 
that of tho*author. This jiieee was written at the request 
of Fouquet, superintendant of finances to Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, for the magnificent fete at Vaux, given by him to 
that monarch, and lavishly celebrated in the memoirs of 
the period, and with yet more elegance in a poetical epistle 
of La Fontaine to his friend Do Maucroix. This minister 
had been entrusted with the "principal care of the finances 
asoder Cardinal Mazarine, and had been continued in the 
same office by Louis the Fourteenth, on his own assumption 
of the government. The monarch, however, alarmed at the 
growing dilapidations of the revenue, requested from the 
superintendant an eseposi of its actua| condition, which, on 
receiving, he privately communicated to Colbert, the rival 
and successdr of Fouquet. The la^er, whose ordinary 
expendituM far exceeded that of any other subject jn tlie 
kingdom, and who, in addition to immense sums occasionally 
lost at play, and daily squandered ou his debaucheries, is 
Bwd to have distributed in pensions more than four, millions 
of livres annually, thought it would be an easy matter to 
impose oto a young and inexperienced prince, who had 
hitherto shown hiuiMlf mqre devoted to pleasure than busi¬ 
ness ; and accordingly gave in false returns, exaggerating 
the expenses, and .diminishing the actual receipts of the 
treasury. The detection of. this peculation determined 
Louis to takq;.the first occasion of dismissing his powerful 
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minister ; but his ruin was precipitated and completed bj 
the discovery of an,indiscreet }»assion for Madame do la 
Vallidre, whose fasciuating graces were then beginning' to 
acquire for her that ascendancy over the youthful monarch, 
whichahns since condemned her name to such unfortunate 
celebrity. The portrait of this lady, seen in the apartments 
of the favourite, on the occasion to which we have tidverted, 
so incensed I^ouis, that he would have had him arrested on 
the spot, but for the seasonable intervention of the queen 
mother, who reminded him that Fouquet was his host. It 
was for this/cte at yaux, whose palace and ample domains, 
covering the extent of three villages, had cost their proprie¬ 
tor the sum, almost incredible for that period, of eighteen 
million livros, that Fouquet put in requisition all the various 
talents of the capital, the dexterity of its artists, and the 
inyention of its finest poets. lie was particularly lavish in 
his preparations for the dramatic portion of the entertain¬ 
ment. fce Brun passed for a while, from his victories of 
Alexander,, to paint the theatrical decorations ; Torclli was 
employed to contrive the machinery ’, rclissun furnished the 
prologue, much admired in its day ; and Moliero his comedy 
of the Fdc/ieux. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested 
by Horace’s ninth satire, Ibam forte oid 8acrd, is an 
amusing caricature of the various bores that infest society, 
rendered the more vexatious by their intervention at the 
very moment when a young lover is hastening to the place 
of assignation with his mistress. Louis the Fourteenth, 
after the performance, seeing his master of the hunts near 
him, M. Soyecour, a personage remarkably' absent, and 
inordinately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed 
him out to Moliere as an original, whom he had omitted to 
bring upon his canvas. The poet took the hint, and, the 
following day, produced an excellent scene, wherd’ this 
Nimrod is made to go through the teghnics of his art; in 
which ho hod himself, with great complaisance, instructed 
the misehierous satirist, who had drawn him into a couver- 
sarion for that very purpose, on the preceding evening. 

This play was the origin of the eotfiddie-baUet, after¬ 
wards so popular in France. The residence at Yaux 
brought Mnliire more intimately in contact with the king 
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and the court tli^ii ho had before been ; and from this time 
may be dated the particular encouragement which ho ever 
after received from tliis prince, and which eventually 
enabled him to triumph over the malice of his enemies. A 
few dpys after this magnificent entertainment, Fouquet was 
thrown into prison, where ho was suffered to languish the 
remainder of his chiys ; “which,” says the historian from 
whom we have gathered these details, “ho terminated in 
sentiments of the most sincere piety ,"*—a termination by 
110 means uncommon in France, with that class of persons, 
of either sex. respectively, who have had the misfortune to 
suiwive their fortune or their beauty, s* 

In February, 1662, Moli^rc formed a matrimonial con¬ 
nection with Mademoiselle B<5jiirt ; a young comedian of 
his company, who had been educated under his own eye, 
and whose wit and captivating graces had effectually 
ensnared thq poet’s heart, but for which ho was destined Vb 
perfurtu doleful ])cnance the remainder of his life. The 
disparity of their ages, for the lady was hardly seventeen, 
tiiight have afiurdod in itself a sufficient olijection ; and he 
had no reason to flutter himself that she would remain 
uninfected by the pernicious example of the society in 
which she had been educated, and of which he himself was 
not altogether an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of the JEcole des F'emmes, brought forward the 
same year, the story turns upon the absunlity of an old 
man’s educating a young woman for the purpose, at some 
future time, of -marrying her ; which wise plan is defeated 
by the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, who, in 
five minutes, undoes what it had cost the veteran so many 
years to contrive. The pertinency of this moral to the 
poet’s own situation shows how much easier it is to talk 
wisely than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, 
brought upon the head of its author a tempest of parody, 
satire, and oven slan^r, from those of his own craft who 
were jealous of his unprecedented succesh and from those 
literary petits-maitres who still smarted wW^Uiestrlpes 
inflicted on them, in some of his previous penBruAnces. 

t 

Histolre de la TTla, Ac. da t* Fontaine, par M. Walclnaer. Pari^ 1824, 
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One of this latter class, incensed at the applauses bestowed 
upon the piece on .the night of its first representation, 
indignantly oxcTairaed, lti$ done, parterre! rw done/ 
“ Laugh then, pit, if you willand immediately quitted 
the tjieatre. , 

Moli&re was not slow in avenging himself of these inter¬ 
ested criticisms, by means of a littlo piece entitled La 
Critique de 1’ Ecohs dee Femmes ; in which ho brings for¬ 
ward the various objections made to his comedy, and 
ridicules them with unsparing severity. These objections 
appear to have beqn chiefly of a verbal nature. A few- 
such familiar phrasds, as Tarte d la crime, Enfans par 
V oreille, &e., gave particular offence to the purists of that 
day, and, in the prudish spirit of French criticism, have 
since been condemned by Voltaire and La Ilarpe as unworthy 
of comedy. One of tho personages intro(luccd into the 
britique, is a marquis, who, when repeatedly, interrogated 
as to tho nature of his objections to the comedy, has no 
other answer to make than by his eternal I’arie d la crime. 
The Due do Fcuillade, a coxcomb 6f little brains, but great 
pretension, was the person generally supposed to bo here 
intended. Tho peer, unequal to an encounter of wits with 
his antagonist, resorted to a coarser remedy. Meeting 
Moliere one day in the gallery at Versailles, ho advanced 
as if to embrace him ; a civility which the great lords of 
that day occasionally condescended to bestow upon their 
inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet inclined himself to 
receive tho salute, the duke, seizing his head between his 
hands, rubbed it briskly against tho buttons of his coat, 
repeating at the same time Tarte d la creme. Monsieur ; 
tarte d la crime. The king, on receiving intelligence of 
this aifroiit, was highly indignant, and reprimanded the 
duke with great asperity. He, at the same time, encouraged 
Moliere to defend himself with his own weapons ; • a pri¬ 
vilege of which ho speedily availed himself, in a caustic 
little satire in one act, entitled Impromptu de Versailles.- 
“ The marquis," he says in this piece, “is now-a-days the 
droll ^le piaisani) of tho comei^. And as our ancestors 
always introduced a jester to furnish mirth for the audience, 
so we must have recourse to some ridioulous marquis to 
divert them," 
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It is obvious that Molidre could never have maintained 
this independent attitude, if ho had,not been protected 
by fbc royal favour. Indeed, Louis vras cdinstant in giving 
him this protection ; and when, soon after this period, the 
cliarapter of Moliere was blackened by the vilest injputa- 
tions, the monarch testified his conviction of his innocence, 
by publicly standi.ig g(Mlfnthcr to his child t a tribute of 
respect etiually lioiiourabio to the prince and the poet. 
The king, moreover, granted him a pension of a thousand 
livres aiinnally ; and to his company, which henceforth took 
the title of “ comedians of the king,” a pension of seven 
thousand. Our author received his pension, as one of a 
long list of men of letters, who e.'cpcricnccd a similar 
bounty from the royal linnd. The curious estimate e.xhibited 
iu this document, of the relative merits of these literary 
stipendiaries, affords a striking evidence that the decrees 
of contemporaries are not unfreqnently to bo reversed by 
posterity. The obsolete Ohapclain is there rocor<led “ as 
the greatest French i)oet who has ever existed ; ” in con¬ 
sideration of which his iftipond amounted to three thousand 
livres. While lloileau’s name, for which his satires had 
already secured an imperishable existence, is not even 
noticed ! It should be added, however, on the authority 
of Boileau, that Ghapclain himself had the princip^ 
hand in furnishing this apocryphal scale of merit to the 
minister. 

In the month of September, 1605, Moliere produced 
his L'Amour Mededn, a com^'die-hallet, in three acts, 
which, from the time of its conception to that of its per¬ 
formance, consumed only five days. This piece, although 
displaying no mure than his usual talent for caustic raillery, 
is remarkable as affording the earliest demonstration of 
those direct hostilities upon the Medical faculty, which he 
maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and 
which ho may be truly said to have died in maintaining. 
In this he followed the example of Montaigne, who, in par¬ 
ticular, devotes one of the longest chapters in his work to 
u tirade against the profusion, which b® enforces by all 
the ingenuity of his wit, and his usual wealth of illustra¬ 
tion. In this, also, Molibre was subsequently imitated by Le 
Sage ; as every reader of Gil Bias will readily call to mind. 
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Both Montaigne and Lo Sage, however, like most other 
libellers of the healuig art, were glad to have recourse to it 
in the hour of 'need. Not so with Moliere. His satire 
seems to have been without affectation. Though an habitual 
valetjjdinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance 
of his diet for the re-establishineiit of his health. “ What 
use do you make of your physician ?” said the king to him 
one day. “We chat together. Sire,” said the poet. “ lie 
gives me his prescriptions ; I never follow them ; and so 
I get well.” 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in tho 
state of the professioa at that day, whoso members affected 
to disguise a profound ignorance of tho tnie principles of 
science under a pompous c.vterior, which, however it might 
impose upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved 
discredit with the better portion of the community. Tho 
physicians of that time arc described ns parading the streets 
of Paris on mules, dressed in a long robe and bands, holding 
their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended 
to employ tho vernacular, mixing ii, up with such a jargon 
of scholastic phrase and scientific technics, ns to render it 
perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. The following lines 
cited by M. Taschercau, and written in good earnest at the 
time, seem to hit off most of these peculiarities. 


** AfTecter nn air pi'dantesfine, 

Craehcr du Greo et du Latin, 

Longue perrnque, habit grotesque, 

De la foumirc et du satin, 

Tout cela rruni fait presque 
Ce qu'on appolle un niodeciu.” * 

In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that 
period exposed themselves to still further derision, by the 
contrariety of their opinions, and the animosity with which 
they maintained them. Tho famous consultation in the 

* A gait and air somewhat pqilantir. 

And scarce to spit but Greek or I.atin, 

A long peruke and habit antic, 

Buuietimcs of fur, sometimes of satin. 

Form the receipt bf which t’is ehowed 
How to make doctora d la mocte. 
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case of Cardinal Mazarine was well known in its day; one 
of his four medical attendants afBrniing the seat of his 
didorder to be the liver; another the ^ings; a third the 
spleen ; and -a fourth the mesentery. Molierc’s raillery, 
therefore, against empirics, in a profession where mistakes 
are so easily made, so difficult to be detected, and the only 
one in which they ai'e irremetliablo, stands abundantly 
excused from the censures which have been heaped upon it. 
Its effects wore visible in the reform >v]iioh, in liis own time, 
it effected in their manners, if in nothing'further. They 
asannied the dress of men of the world, and gradually 
adopted the popular forms of comnyitiioation ; an essential 
step to improvement, since nothing clonks ignorance ami 
empiricism more effectually with the vulgar, than an affected 
use of learned phrase, and a technical vocabulary. 

We are now arrived at that periotl of Moliiro’s career 
when he composed his Misanthrope ; a piny which s^^rae 
critics have esteemed his master-piece, and which all cuii- 
cur in admiring ns one of the noblest productions of the 
inodcrn drama. Its Jiterary execution, too, of paramount 
iinpoitanco in the eye of a French critic, is more nicely, 
elaborated than in any other of the pieces of Molierc, if 
wo except the Tartuffe ; and its didactic d’lilogno displays 
a maturity of thought equal to what is found in tho best 
satires of Uoileau. It is tho very didactic tone of this 
comedy, indeed, which, combined with its want of eager, 
animating interest, made it less popular on its representa¬ 
tion than some of his inferior pieces. A circumstance, 
which occurred on the first night of its pcrfoniianee, may 
be worth npticing. In the second Scene of the first act, a 
man of fashion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting 
the catidid opfiiion of Alceste on a sonnet of his own inditing, 
though ho flies into a passion with him, five minutes after, 
for* pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. This sonnet 
was so artfully constructed by Molierc, with those daz¬ 
zling epigrammatic points most captivating to common ears, 
that the gratified audience were loud in their appro¬ 
bation of what they supposed intended in good faith by 
the author How great was their mortification thon, when 
they heard Alceste condemn the whole as puerile, and fairly 
expose the false principles on which 't hod been' con- 
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structed. Such a rebuke must have Carried more. veiglit 
with it, than a volume of set dissertation on the principles 
of taste. 

Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Moli&ro for ex¬ 
posing to ridicule the hero of his Misanthrope, a high-minded 
and estimable character. It was told to the Duo de Mon- 
tausicr, well known for his austere virtue, that ho was in¬ 
tended as the original of the character. Much offended, he 
attended a representation of the piece, but, on returning, 
declared that “'ho.dared hardly flatter himself the poet had 
intended him so great an honour.” This fact, as has been 
well intimated by he Harpo, furnishes the best reply to 
Rousseau’s invective. 

The relations in which MoliSro stood with his wife at the 
time of the appearance of this comedy, gave to tho exhibi¬ 
tion a painful interest. The levity and extravagance of 
thi/* lady hod, for some time, transcended even those liberal 
limits which were conceded at that day by the couiplaisaiice 
of a French husband, and they deeply affected the happiness 
of the poet. As he one day communicated the subject to 
his friend Chapello, the latter strongly urged him to confine 
her person; a remedy much in vogue then for refractory 
wives, and one certainly, if not more eiScacieus, at least 
more gallant than tho moderate flagellation ” authorised 
by the English law. Ho remonstrated on the folly of being 
longer the dupe of her artifices. “Alas,” said the unfor¬ 
tunate port to him, “ you havo never loved! ” A separation, 
however, was at length agreed upon, and it was arranged 
that, while both parties occupied the sumo house, they should 
never meet except at the theatre. Tho respective parts 
which they performed in this piece, corresponded precisely 
with their respective situations ; that of Cdlim^ne, a fasci¬ 
nating, capricious coquette, insensible to every remonstrance 
of her lover, and selfishly bent on the gratification of her 
own appetites ; and that of Aheste, perfectly sensible ol the 
duplicity of his mistress, yrhom be vainly hopes to" reform, 
and no less so of the iinworthiiicss of his own passion, 
from which he as vainly hopes to extricate himself. The 
coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly siKidental. 

If’ Moli^ in his preceding pieces had hit the follies and 
fashionable absurdiries of his age ; in die Tart^fa he flew 
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at Btill higher game ; 4|he moat odious of all vices, religious 
iiypocrisy. The result showed that his shafts were not shot 
ill the dark. The hrst three acts of the J'artuffe, the only 
ones then written, made their appearance at the memorable 
fetus, known under the name of “ Tlie Pleasures of the En¬ 
chanted Isle,” given by Louis the Fourteenth at Vcraaiiles, 
in 1664, and of which the inquisitive reader may find a cir¬ 
cumstantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire's 
History of that monarch. The only circumstance which can 
give them a permanent value with posterity,* is their having 
been the occasion of the earliest exhibition of this inimitable 
comedy. Louis the Fourteenth, wlya notwithstanding the 
defects of his education, seems to hare had a discriminating 
perception of literary beauty, was fully sensible of the merits 
of this production. The Tartuffes, however, who were 
present at the exhibition, deeply stung by the sarcasms of 
the poet, like the foul birds of night, whose recesses have 
been suddenly invaded by a glare of light, raised a fear- 
ftd cry against him ; until Louis even, whose solicitude 
for the interests of church was nowise impaired by 
his own personal derelictions, complied with their impor¬ 
tunities fur imposing a prohibition on the public performance 
of the play. 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of Mon¬ 
sieur, and afterwards of the great Cotidc. Copies of it were 
greedily circulated in the societies of Paris ; and although 
thdir unanimous suffrage was an inadequate com]icnsation to 
the author for the privations ho incurred, it was sufficient to 
quicken the activity of the false zealots, who, under the 
mask of piqfy, assailed him with the grossest libels. One 
of them even ventured so far as to call upon the king to 
make a public example of him with fire and faggot. Another 
declared that it would bo an offence to the Deity to allow 
Holi^rc, after such an enormity, “to participate in the sacra¬ 
ments, tp bo admitted to confession, or even to enter the 
precincts of a church ; considering the anatliemas which it 
had fulminated against the authors of indecent and socri- 
lepous spectacles! ” Soon after bis sentence of prohibition, 
the. kingS^ttended the performance of a piece,* entitled 
Scaramovtche Hermite '; a piece abounding in passages the 
most indelicate and profane. '* What is the reason," said 
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he, on retiring, to the prince of Condd, “ that the persons 
BO Bensibly scandalised at Moliere's comedy, take no um¬ 
brage at this ? ” • “’Because,” said the prince, “ the latter 
only attacks religion, while the former attacks themselves.” 
An answer which may remind one of a remark of Bayle, in 
referehco to the Decameron ; which, having been placed on 
the Index on account of its imntorality, was, however, 
allowed to be published in an edition which converted the 
names of the ^clesiastics into those of laymen, “ a conces¬ 
sion,” says the philusnphor, “which shows the priests to 
have been much more solicitous fur the interests of their 
own order, than for ritose of Heaven.” 

Louis, at length convinced of the interested motives of 
the enemies of the Tartvffe, yielded to the importunities of 
the public, and removed his prohibition of its pcrfurnnince. 
It accordingly was represented, for the first time in public, 
in'August 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to 
its full complement of five acts, but with nltcrnt'ions of the 
names of the piece, the principal personages in it, and some 
of its most obnoxious passages. It was entitled The Itn- 
pottor, and its hero was styled Panulfe. On the second 
evening of the perforninnee, however, nn interdict ari'ived 
from the president of the parliament against the repetition 
of the performance ; and, as the king had left Paris in 
order to join his army in Flanders, no immediate redress 
wiiH to be ohtnined. It was not tintil two years later, 1669, 
that the Tartuffe, in its present shape, was .finally allowed 
to proceed unmolested in its representations. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that these were attended with the most 
brilliant success which its author could have, anticipated ; 
and to which the intrinsic merits of the piece, nud the un¬ 
merited persecutions he hod undergone, so well entitled him. 
Forty-fonr successive representations were scarcely sufficient 
to satisfy the eager curiosity of the public ; and his grate¬ 
ful company forced upon Moliero a double share of the 
profits, during every repetition of its performance for the 
remainder wf his life. Posterity has confirmed the decision 
of his contomporarics ; and it still remains the most admired 
comedy of ,tlie French theatre, and will always remain so, 
says a native critic, “ os long as taste and hypocrites shall 
endure in France ” 
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We hare been thus particular in our history of these 
transactions, as it affords one of the most interesting ex¬ 
amples on record of undeserved pcrficcittioii with which envy 
and party-spirit hare assailed a man of letters. No one of 
Iiioliero’s compositions is determined hy a more direct 
moral aim ; nowhere has ho stripped the mask A-om rice 
with a more intrepid hand : nowhere has ho animated his 
discourses with a more sound and practical piety. It should 
he added, in justice to the Frmicli clergy of that period, 
that the most eminent prelates at the court acknowledged 
the merits of this comedy, and wore strongly in favour of its 
representation. 

It is generally known that the amusing scene in the first 
act, where Dorine enlarges so eloquently on the good cheer 
which Tuviuffe had made in the nbseiieo of his host, was- 
suggested to Molierc, stnno years previous, in Lorraine, hy 
a circnnjstance which took place at the table of Louis the 
Fourteenth, whom Molierc had accompanied in his cnjiocity 
of valet de cJiatnbre. Perefixe, bishop of Uhodez, entering 
while the king was*at his evening meal, during Lent, was 
invited by him to follow his cxamjdc. But the bishop 
declined, on the ground that he was accustomed to eat only 
once during the days of vigil and fast. The king, observ¬ 
ing one.of his attendants to smile, inquired of him the 
reason as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter 
informed his master, that ho need bo under no apprehen¬ 
sions for the health of the good bishop, ns he himself had 
assisted at his dinner on that day ; and then recounted to 
him the various dishes which had be<‘ii served up. The 
king, who listened with becoming gravity to tho narration, 
uttered an exclamation of “ Poor man ! ” at the specifica¬ 
tion of each new item ; varying the tone of his exclamation 
in such a manner os to give it a highly comic effect. The 
hUmour was not lost upon our poet, who has transported 
the same ejaculations, with much greater effect, into tho 
above-mentioned scene of his play. The king, who djd, 
not at first recognise the source whence ho had derived it, 
on being informed of it, was much pleased, if we may 
believe M. Taschcreau, in finding himself eve* thus acci¬ 
dentally associated with tho work of a man of genius. 

In 1668, Moliere- brought forward his Avarei and in the 
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following year hia amusing conrocly of the Bourgeois Oen- 
tilhomme ; in which the folly of unequal alliances is suc- 
oessfully ridiculed • an& exposed. This play was first 
represented in the presence of the court at Chanibord. 
The king maintained during its performance an inscrutahle 
physiogitomy, which made it doubtful what might bo his 
real sentiments respecting it. The same deportment was 
maintained by him during the evening towards the author, 
who was in attendance in his capacity of ralet de chambre. 
The quick-eyed courtiers, the counts and marquises, who 
had so often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
this into an expression‘'of royal disapprobation, were loud 
in their condemnation of him ; and u certain duke boldly 
affirmed, “ that he was fast sinking into his second child¬ 
hood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, 
French comedy would degenerate into more Italian farce.” 
The unfortunate poet, unable to catch a single ray of con¬ 
solation, was greatly depressed during the interval of five 
days, which preceded the second representation of his piece; 
on retuniing from which, the monarch assured him that 
“ none of his productions had afforded him greater enter¬ 
tainment, and that if he had delayed expressing his opinion 
on the preceding night, it was from the appreliensiun that 
hia judgment might have been influenced by the excellence 
of the acting.” Whatever we may thiuk of this exhibition 
of royal caprice, wo most admrro the suppleness of the 
courtiers ; one and all <if whom straightway expressed their 
full conviction of the merits of the comedy, and the duke 
above mentioned added, in particular, that “ there was a 
vis comica in all that MoliSro ever wrote, to which the 
ancients could furnish no parallel!” What exquisite 
studies for his pencil must Molidre not have found in this 
precious assembly! \ 

We have already remarked, that the profession of>a 
(omedian was but lightly esteemed in France at this period. 

I Molidre experienced the inconveniences resulting from this 
circumstance, even after his splendid literary career had 
given him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our 
readers, no doubt, are acquainted with the anecdote of 
Belloc, an agreeable poet of the court, who, on hearing one 
of the servants in the royal household r^use to aid die 
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author of the Tartuffe in making the king’s bed, cour« 
tcously requested “ the poet to dccept his services fur that 
purpose.” Madame Canipan’s dneodote of a similar 
courtesy, on the part of Louis tho Fourteenth, is also well 
kqown ; who, when several of these functionaries refused 
to sit at table with the comedian, kindly invited hiln to sit 
down with him, and calling in some of his principal conr> 
tiers, remarked that “ ho had requested the pleasure of 
Moliere’s company at his own table, ns it was not thought 
quite good enough for his officers.” This* rebuko had tho 
desired effect. However humiliating tho reflection may be, 
that genius should have, at any, time, stood iii need of 
such patronage, it is highly honourable to the monarch, 
who could raise himself so far above tho prejudices of his 
age as to confer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice that had so long 
excluded Molicro from that great object and recompense of 
a Frencfi scholar’s ambition, a seat in tho Academy ; a 
body, affecting' to maintain a jealous watch over tho national 
language and literature, which the author of tho Misanthrope 
and the Tartuffe, perhaps more than any other individual 
of his age, had contributed to jmrily and advance. 
Sensible of this merit, they at length offered him a place 
in their assembly, provided ho would renounce his profes¬ 
sion of a player, and confine himself in future to his literary 
labours. But the p«iot replied to his friend Boileau, tho 
bearer of this communication, that “ too many individuals of 
his company depended on his theatrical labours for support, 
to allowhim for a moment to think of ita reply of infi¬ 
nitely mone. service to his memory than all tho academic 
honours that could have been heaped upon him. This illus¬ 
trious body, however, a century after his decease, paid him 
the barren compliment (the only one then in their power) cf 
decreeing to him an iloge, and of admitting his bust within 
their walls, with this inscription upon it: 

“ Nothing is 'wanting to his glory;—he was wanting to ouia.” 

The catalogue of Academicians contemporary ^h Molihre, 
most of whom now rest in sweet o\ ilivion, or, with Cotin and 
Chapelt, live only in the satires of Boileau, shows that it 
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as little in tlie power of ncadcinics to confer immortality 
oil a writer, as to deprive liiin of it. 

We have not time td notice the excellent comedy of thn 
Femmes Saeantes ; and some inferior pieces, written by onr 
author at a later period of liis life ; and we must hasten to 
the closki^ scene. He had been long affected by a pulmo¬ 
nary complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, ns 
we have before stated, that he was enabled to preserve even 
a moderate degree of health. At the comiuencement of 
the your 1673, his malady sensibly increased. At this very 
season ho composed his Maladc Imaginaire; the most 
whimsical, and perhaps) tho most aniiisiiig of theAioniposi- 
tions ill which he has indulged his raillery against the 
Faculty. On the 17th of February, being the day appointed 
for its fourth representation, his friends would have dissuaded 
him from appearing, in consequence of his increasing indis- 
posU’on. lliit he persisted in his design, alleging “ that 
more than fifty poor individuals depended for their daily 
bread on its pcrfornianco.” His life fell a sacrifice to his 
benevolence. Tho exertions which he was compelled to 
make in playing the principal jmrt of Argan, aggravated his 
distemper, and ns ho W'as repeating the word jure, in tho 
concluding ceremony, he fell into a convulsion, which he 
vainly endeavoured to disguise from the spectators under a 
forced smile. Ho was immediately carried to his house, in 
tho Bue de Bicheliett, now No. 34. A violent fit of cough¬ 
ing, on his arrival, occasioned the rupture of a blood-vessel; 
and, seeing his end approaching, he sent for two ecclesias¬ 
tics of tho parish of St. Eustace, to which he belonged, to 
adiuinis’ter to him the last offices of religion. ,But these 
worthy persons refused their assistance ; and before a third, 
who had been sent fur, could arrive, Moliere, suffocated 
with the effusion of blood, hod expired in the arms of his 
family. 

. Harlay de Champvalon, at that time Archbishop of Paris, 
refused the rites of sepulture to the deceased poet, because 
he was a comedian, and. bad hod the misfortune to die with¬ 
out receiving the sacraments. This prelate is conspicuous, 
even in the chronicles of that period, for.his bold and infa¬ 
mous debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de Sdvigne 
observes, in one of her letters: “ There are two little incon- 
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Ti'niences, which make it difficult for any one to undertake 
ilia funeral oration—^hia life and death.” Father Gaillard, 
wHo at length conaented to undertake*!!, ilid so, on the con¬ 
dition that he should not bo required to say anytliing of tho 
ciiayacter of the deceased. Tho remonstranco of Louis tlie 
Fourteenth having induced this person to remove hia inter¬ 
dict, he privately instructed tlic curate of St. Eustace not 
to allow the usual service for the dead to bo recited at tho 
interment. On the day appointed fur this ceremony, a 
number of tho rabble assembled before the'dcccased poet’s 
door, determined to oppose it. ** They knew only,” says 
Voltaire, “ that Moliero was a comejjinn ; but did not know 
that he was a philosopher, and a great man.” They hod, 
more probably, been collected togetlier by the TartuFes, his 
unforgiving enemies. Tho widow of tho poet appeased 
these wretches by throwing money to them front tlio win¬ 
dows. In tho evening, the body, escorted by a proces^on 
of about a hundred individuals, tho friends and intinmte 
acquaintances of the deceased ])oet, each of them bearing a 
flambeau in his hand, #rus quietly deposited in tho cemetery 
of St. Joseph, without the ordinary cliamtt, or »-crvicu of any 
kind. It was not thus that Paris followed to tlio tomb the 
remains of her late distiiiguislicd conietlian. Talma. Yet 
Talma wrs only a comedian ; while Moliero, in addition to 
this, had the merit of being the most eminent comic writer 
whom Franco had over produced. Tho ditferent degree of 
popular civilisation, which this difforciico of conduct indi¬ 
cates, may afford a subject of contemplation by no moans 
unpleasing to the philanthropist. 

In the jsear 1792, during that memorable period iu 
France, when an affectation oi reverence for their illustrious 
dead was strangely mingled with tho persecution of the living, 
the Parisians resolved to exhumo the remains of La Fontaine 
andsMolibre, in order to transport them to a more houour- 
ablo place of interment. Of tho relics thus obtained, it is 
certain that no portion belonged to La Fontaine ; and it is 
extremely probable that none did to Moliere. Whosesoever 
they may have been, they did not receive tho honours for 
which their repose^ had been disturbed. ith the usual 
fickleness of tlio period, they wore shamefully transferred 
from one place to another, or abandoned to neglect for seven 
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years ; when the patriotio conservator of the Monumer,t 
Franqait succeeded in obtaining them for his collection at 
the Petits-Augusiins.' On the Buj^ressioq of this institution, 
in 1817, the supposed ashes, of-the two poets wore, for the 
last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of Pere la 
Chaisi*, where the tomh. of tlfe author of the Tartv^e is 
designated hy an insdription in Latin, which, as if to com¬ 
plete the scandal of the proceedings, is grossly mistaken in 
the only fact which it pretends to record, namely, the age of 
the poet at the time of his decease. 

Moliere died soon after entering upon his fifty-accoiid year, 
lie is represented to 'ivive been somewhat above the middle 
stature, and well proportioned ; his features large, his com¬ 
plexion dark, and his black, bushy eyebrows so flexible, as 
to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his 
physiognomy. Ho was the best actor of his own generation, 
and, by his counsels, formed the celebrated Baron, the best 
of the succeeding. Ho played all the range of his own cha¬ 
racters, from Alceste to* Sganarelle ; though he seems to 
have been peculiarly* fitted for broad comedy. He composed 
with rapidity; for which liuileau has happily complimented 
him: 

** Rare ot subliinc esprit, dont la fertile vein 

, Ignore en ecrivant le travul et la peine.” 

Unlike in this to Boilcau himself, and to Racine; the 
former of whom taught the.latter, if wo may credit his son. 
“ the art of rhyming with difficulty*” Of course the verses 
of Moliere have neither the .correctness nor the high finish 
of those of his two illustrious fivals. - r 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the 
short space of fifteen years. -Ho was in the habit of read¬ 
ing theS'i to an old female domestic, by the name of La 
Forfit; on whoso unsophisticated judgment he greatly 
relied. - On one occasion when he attempted to impose upon 
her the production of a brother author, she plainly told him 
that he had never written it. Sir Walter Scott may have 
had this habit of Molibre’s in his mind, when he introduced 
a similar expedient into his ** Chronicles of the Canonga^,” 
For the'same reason, our poet used to request thQ comedians 
to.hring their children with.them, when he recited to 4hen> 
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ft new play. Tbe peculiar advantage of this humble criti- 
cum, in dcamatio compositions, .is obvious.. Alfieri himself, 
fts he informs us, (^id not disdain to reson* to it.. 

Moliere’s income was rory anqile ; probably not less than, 
twenty-five or thirty thousand francs; an immense sum for 
that day. Yet he left'but little property. The expensive 
habits of his wife and his own liberality may account for it. 
One example of this is worth ]^ording, as having beer, 
singularly opportune and well directed. When Racine canii> 
up to Paris as a young adventurer, he presented to Moliere 
a copy of his first crude traged;^ long since buried in obli¬ 
vion. The latter discerned in it, amidst all its imperfections, 
the latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encouraged its 
author by the present of a hundred louis. This was doing 
better for him than Corneille did, who advised the future 
author of PMdre to abandon the tragic walk, and to devote 
himself altogether to comedy. Racine recompensed tRis 
benefaction of his friend, at a later period of his life, by 
qiiarelling with him. 

Moliere was naturally of a reserved aftd taciturn temper : 
insomuch that his friend Boileau used to call' him the Con- 
templateur. Strangers who hod Expected to recognise in 
his conversation the sallies of wit which distingnished bis 
dramas, went away disappointed. The same.thing is related 
of La Fontaine. The truth is, that Molidro wont into 
society as a spectator not os an actor ; ho found there the 
studies for the characters, which he was to transport upon 
the stage, and ^e occupied himself with observing them. 
The dreamer. La Fontaine, lived too in a world of Ids own 
creation. Hie friend, 'Madame de la Sabli^re, paid to him 
this.untranslateuble compliment; "En viriti, tnon eher JLa 
Fontaine, nous Siriez bien bite, ti vous n’aviee pas tant 
d'esprit." These unseasonable reveries brought him, it 
may he imagined, into many whimsical adventures. The 
great Corneille, tod, was distinguished by the same apathy. 
A gentlonum.dined at the same table with him for six 
months, without suspecting tiie author of the ** Cid.” 

The literary reputation of Moliere, and his amiable' per- 
un^ endowments, naturally led him into an intimcMBy^ with 
the most eminent wits of the golden age in which he Uved *; 
but a^teoially with Boileau, La Font^e, and Raeine ; and 
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the confidential intercourse of these great minds, and their 
frequent reunions,, for the purposes of social pleasure, bring 
to mind the similar' associations at the Mermaid, Will'e 
Coffee-house, and Button's, which form so pleasing a picture 
in the annals of English literature. It was common on 
these ■occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate G^ape- 
lain’s epic, then in popular repute, lie open upon the table, 
and if one of the party fell into a grammatical blander, to 
impose upon him the reading of some fifteen or twenty 
verses of it; “a whole page," soys Louis Kacine, “was 
sentence of dcatli.’’ La Fontaine, in his PsychS, has 
painted his reminisctipces of these happy meetings, in the 
colouring of fond regret; where “ freely discussing such 
topics of general literature or personal gossip as might 
arise, they touched lightly upon all, like bees passing on 
from flower to flower; criticising the works of others, with¬ 
out envy, and of one another, when any one chanced to fall 
into the malady of the ago, with frankness." 'Alas ! that 
so rare an union of minds, destined to lire together through 
all ages, should have been dissolved dby the potty jealousies 
incident to common men. 

In these assemblies frequent mention is made of Chapelle, 
the moat intimate friend of Molilre, whose agreeable verses 
are read with pleasure in our day, and whose cordial man¬ 
ners and sprightly conversation made him the delight of his 
own. His mercurial spirits, however,*led him into too free 
an indulgence of convivial pleasures; and brought upon him 
the repeated, though unavailing, remonstances of his friends. 
On one of these occasions, aa Boileau was urging upon him 
the impropriety of this indulgence, and its ipovitable con¬ 
sequences, Chapelle, who received the admonition with great 
contrition, invited his Mentor to withdraw from the .public 
street, in which they were then walking, into a neighbouring 
house,. where they could talk over the, matter with less 
iiitenruption. Here wine was called for ; and, in the warmth 
of disousmon, a second bottle being soon followed by a third, 
both parties at length found themselves in a condition which 
made it advisable to adjourn the lecture to a more fitting 
ooeasioii. 

Molidre enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great 
C(Hidfi, the most distinguished ornament of the court of 
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rj>uis the Fourteenth ; to such an extent, indeed, that the 
latter directed that the poet should never be refused admis¬ 
sion ‘to him, at whatever hour be might choose to pay his 
visit. His regard for his friend was tootiiicd by his reiiiark, 
rathei; more candid than courteous, to an Abbd of his 
acquaintance, who had brought him an cpita]ih, of his*owu 
writing, upon the deceased poet. •• Would to Heaven,” 
said the prince, *' that he were in a condition to bring me 
yours.” ' , 

We have already wniiderod beyond the limits which we 
had assigned to ourselves, for nii abstract of Moliero's lite¬ 
rary labours, and of the most iiitercstMfg anecdotes in his 
biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism on 
Ills writing^, of which the public atan<l in no need, wo shall 
dismiss the subject with a few brief rcllcctions on their 
probable influence, and on the design of the author in 
producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, with the ovei 
weening partiality in favour of their own nation, so natural 
and so universal, plociuj^ Moliere by common consent at the 
head of their own comic writers, have also claimed for him 
a pre-eminence over those of every other age and country. 
A. W. Schlegel, a very competent judge in these matters, 
has degraded him, on the other hand, from the walks of 
high comedy, to the writer of “ buflbon farces, for which 
' his genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted 
him; ” adding, moreover, that “ his characters are not 
drawn from nature, but from the fleeting and superficial 
forms of fashionable life.” This is a hard sentence; accom¬ 
modated to tlie mure forcible illustration of the peculiar 
theory which the German writer has avowed throughout his 
work ; and which, however reasonable in its first jwinciples, 
has led him into as exaggerated an admiration of the 
ItoraarAic models which he prefers, as disparagement of the 
Classical school, which he detests. It is a sentence, more¬ 
over, lipon which some eminent critics in his own country, 
who support his theory in the main, have taken the liberty 
to demur. 

That a large proportion of Moliere’s pieces are codbeived 
5n a vein of broad homely nierriinent. rather than in that 
of elevated comedy ; abounding in forced situations, high 

■ 2 
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caricature, and practical jokes ; in tlio knavish intriguing 
valets of Plautus pud Terence ; in ii euiiipoiiiid of that 
good-nature and*irritability, shrewdness and credulity, wliich 
make up the dupes of Aristophanes, is very true. But that 
a writer, distinguished by his deep reflection, his pure,.taste, 
and nice observation of character, should have preferred 
this to the higher walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. 
He has furnished the best justifleation of himself in an 
apology, whicli a contemporary biographer reports him to 
have made to some one, who censured him on this very 
ground. “ If I wrote simply for fame,” said ho, “ I should 
manage very diffcrclitly ; but I write for tho support of my 
company. 1 must not address myself, therefore, to a few 
people of education, but to the mob. And this latter class 
of gentry take very little interest in a continiicd elevation 
of style and sentiment.” With all these imperfections 
And lively absurdities, however, there is scarcely one of 
Moli^re’s minor pieces which docs not present us with 
traits of character that come home to every heart, and 
felicities of expression that, from their truth, have come to 
be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection that his characters are not 
so much drawn from Nature as from the local manners of 
the age ; if it be meant that they are not acted upon by 
those deep passions which engross tho whole soul, and \rhicli, 
from this intensity, have more of a tragic than a comic im¬ 
port in them, but are rather drawn from the foibles and 
follies of ordinary life, it is true. But then these last are 
likely to bo quite os permanent, and, among civilised nations, 
quite as universal as the former. And who has exposed 
them with greater freedom, or with a more potent ridicule, 
than Moliere ? Love, under all its thousand circumstances, 
its quarrels and reconciliations ; vanity, humbly suing fur 
admiration under the guise of modesty; whimsical •contra¬ 
dictions of profession and habitual practice ; the industry 
with which the lower classes ape, not the virtues, but the 
follies of their superiors ; the afl^ation of fashion, taste, 
science, or any thing but what the party actually possesses ; 
the eiprit de corps which leads us to feel an exalted respect 
for our own profession, and a sovereign contempt for every 
other ; the friendly adviser, wHo has an eye to his own 
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interest; the author, who seeks your candid opinion, and 
when you hare gireq it; the fair friend, 
who kindly sacrifices your reputation for if jest ; the hypo¬ 
crite, under every aspect, wlio deceives the »vorld or himself; 
—these form the various and motley panorama of character, 
which Moliere has transferred to his canvas; and which, 
though mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as 
long as society shall hold together. 

Indeed, Moliere seems to have possessed all tho essential 
requisites for excelling in genteel comedy ; a pure taste, 
an acute perception of the ridiculous, the tone of elegant 
dialogue, and a wit brilliant and untiring as Congreve’s, 
but which, instead of wasting itself like bis, in idle flasbes 
of merriment, is uniformly directed with a moral or philo¬ 
sophical aim. This obvious <didactic purpose, in truth, has 
bwn censured as iiiconsiateiit with the spirit of the drama ; 
and as belonging rather to satire ; but it secured to bim 8n 
influence over tho literature and tho opinions of his own 
generation, which has been possessed by no other comic 
writer of the moderns. * 

He was the fii-st to recall liis countrymen from the vapid 
hyperbole and puerile conceits of the ancient farces ; and 
to instruct them in the maxim which Boilcau has siiico con¬ 
densed into a memorable verse; that “ nothing is beautiful, 
but what is natural.” Wo have already spoken of the re¬ 
formation which one of his early pieces efl'ected in the 
admirers of the Hotel de llambouillet and its absurdities; 
and when this confederacy afterwards rallied under an affec¬ 
tation of science, as it had before done of letters, he again 
broke it withliis admirable satire of tho Femmes Savantes. 
Wo do not recollect any similar revolution effected by a 
sin^o effort of genius, unless it bo that brought about by 
the Bavietd and Mceviad. But Mr. Gifford, in the Delia- 
Crusc&n school, but “ broke a butterfly upon tho wheel,” 
in comparison with those enemies, formidable by rank and 
talent, whom Moliere assailed. We have noticed, in its 
proper place, the influence which his writings had, in com¬ 
pelling tho medical faculty of his day to lay aside the affected 
deportment, technical jargon, and other mummeries*then in 
vogue, by means of the public derision, to which he had 
deservedly exposed them. -In the same manner, lie so 
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successfully ridiculed the miserable dialectics, pedantry, and 
intolerance of the 'sclioolmen, in his diverting dialogueit 
between Dr. Marphurius and Dr. Panerace, that ho is said 
to have completely defeated the serious efforts of the Uni. 
rersity for obtaining a confirmation of the decree of >624: 
which had actually prohibited. Wider pain of death, the 
promulgation of any opinion contrary to the doctrines of 
Aristotle. The ai'rH burletque of his friend Boileau, nt n 
later period, if we may trust the Menagiana, had a principal 
share in preventing a decree of the parliament against the 
philosophy of Des Cartes. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of our poet’s satire on the state of society in 
general; and on those higher ranks in particular, whose 
affectations and pretensions ho assailed with such pertinacious 
hostility. If he did not reform them, however, he at least 
depriv^ them of their fascination and much of their mis¬ 
chievous influence, by holding them up to the contempt and 
laughter of the public. Sometimes, it must be admitted, 
though very rarely, iii effecting this object ho so far 
transgressed the bounds of decorum, as to descend even to 
personalities. 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by 
Moliere in his comedies, it is obviously difficult to institute 
a comparison betwixt them and those of our English 
drematists, or rather of Shakspeare, who may bo taken as 
their representative. The latter seems to have had no 
higher end iii view than mere amusement; he took a leaf 
out of the great volume of human nature as he might find 
it; nor did ho accommodate it to the illustration of any 
moral or literary theorem. The former, on th'e other hand, 
manifests such a direct preceptive purpose, as to ^ve to 
some of his pieces the appearance of satires, father than of 
cMimedies: argument takes place of action, and the pro and 
ron of the 'matter are discussed with all the formaliQ^ of a 
school exercise. This essentially diminishes the interest ,of 
some of his best plays; the Misanthrope and the Femmes 
Savantes, for example, which for this reason seem better 
fitted for the closet than the stage, and have long since 
ceased to be favourites with the public. This want of 
interest is, moreover, aggravated by the barrenness of action 
visible in many of Molidre’s comedies; where, indeed, ho 
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seems only to have sought an apology for bringing together 
his coteries of gentlemen and ladies, for the purpose of 
exhibiting their gladiatorial dexterity in donversation. Not 
so with the Engish dramatist, whose boundless invention- 
crowds his scene with incidents that hurry us along with 
hreathlcss iutcrest, but wluch sadly scandalise the lover of 
the unities. 

In conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare 
brings before us every variety of situation^—the court, the 
camp, and the cloister,—the busy hum of populoas cities, 
or tho wild solitude of the forest,—presenting us with pic¬ 
tures of rich and romantic beauty,'which could not fall 
within the scope of his rival, and allowing himself to 
indulge in the unbounded revelry of an imagination, which 
Moliere did not possess. The latter, on the otlier band, an 
attentive observer of man as ho is found iu an over-refined 
state of society, in courts and crowded capitals, copied ■his 
minutest lineaments with a precision that gives to his most 
general sketches the air almost of personal portraits; season¬ 
ing, moreover, his dtscourses with the shrewd hints an<i 
maxims of worldly policy. Shakspeare’s genius led him 
rather to deal in bold touches than in this nice delineation. 
He describes classes, rather than individuals; he touches 
the springs of the most intense passions. The daring of 
ambition, the craving of revenge, the deep tenderness of 
love, are all materials in his hands for comedy; and this 
gives to some of his admired pieces, his “ Merchant of 
Venice ” and his “ Measure for Measure,” for example, a 
solemnity of colouring, that leaves them only to bo distin¬ 
guished frofn tragedy by their more fortunate termination. 
Moliere, on the contrary, sedulously excludes from his 
plays whatever can impair their comic interest. And when, 
as he has done very rarely, he aims directly at vice, instead 
of folly (in the Tartuffe, for instance), he studies to exhibit 
it under such ludicrous points of view, as shall excite the 
deririon, rather than the indignation of his audience. 

But whatever bo tho comparative merits of these great 
masters, each must be allowed to have attained complete 
succera in his way. Comedy, in the hands of SRakspeare, 
exhibits to us man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanities of life, but by deep and tumultuous passion; in 
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rituatioDS which it -requires all the iuTention of the poet to 
derise, and the richegt colouring of eloquence to depic^. 
But if the object ofcomedy, as has been said, be “ to correct 
the fellies ef the age b; exposing them to ridicule,” who 
then has equalled Uolidre ! 
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ITALIAN NARRATIVE POETRY. 

OCTOBKR, 1824^ 

Thk characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so dis¬ 
cernible in English literary history, as under the reign of 
Elizabeth. At the period when England was most strenuous 
in breaking off her spiritual relations with Italy, she culti¬ 
vated most closely her iutcllectiial. It is hardly necessarjto 
name either the contemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, 
and Spenser, the former of whom derived the plots of many 
of their most popular plays, as the latter did tlio forms, and 
frequently the spirit of their poetical compositions, from 
Italian mudeds. The translations of the same period were 
in several instances superior to any which have been since 
produced. Ilarrington’s version of “ Orlando Furioso,” 
with all its' inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous 
monotony of Hoolc. Of Fairfax, tlio elegant translator of 
Tasso, it is enough to say, that ho is styled by Dtydcn 
“the poetical father of Waller,” and quoted by him in con¬ 
junction with Spenser, ns “ oile of the great masters in our 
language. ” * The popularity of the Italian was so great 
even in Ascham's day, who did not survive the first half of 
Elisabeth’s reign, ns to draw from the learned schoolmaster 
much peevish animadversion upon what he terms, “ the 
• nclAntmeutB of ■Circe, fond books of late translated out of 
Italian into English, and sold in every shop in London. It 
gradually lost this wide puthority during the succeeding 

* 1. *• The Orlando Iniiamorato ; translated into Prose andVeive, from 
the Italian of Francesco Bern!. By W. B. Rose." 8vo. pp. 27S. Lamdon, 
1823. . i 

2. “ The Orlando Fnrioso; translated into Verse from the Italian of 
Ludovico Ariosto. By W. S. Rpse.” 1 vol, Ijondon, 1823. ^ 
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century. This was but natural. Before the time of 
Elisabeth, all the ligjit of learning which fell upon tl^e 
world, had eoine fhini Italy ; and our own literature, like a 
young and tender plant, insensibly put forth its branches 
most luxuriantly, in the direction whence it felt this invigor¬ 
ating influence. As it grew in yenrs and hardihood, it sent 
its fibres deeper into its own soil, aiid drew thence the 
nourishnieiit which enabled it to assume its fair and full 
proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest name on 
the poetical records of that period, cultivated it with emi¬ 
nent success. Any ^ne acquainted with the writings of 
Dante, Pulci, and Tasso, will uuderstand tlie value and the 
extent of Milton's obligations to tho Italian. lie was for 
from desiring to conceal them, and ho has paid many 
a tribute ** of melodious verso” to the sources from which 
he drew so much of the nourishment of his exalted genius. 
“ To imitate, as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, 
** is not to act the part of a plagiary, but of a rival.” 
Milton is, moreover, one of the few writers who have suc¬ 
ceeded so far in comprehending the* niceties of a foreign 
tongue, as to bo able to add something to its poetical 
wealth ; and his Italian sonnets are written with such 
purity, os to have obtained commendations even from the 
Tuscan critics.* 

Boilcaii, who set the current of French taste at this 
period, had a considerable contempt for that of his neigh¬ 
bours. Ue pointed one of his antithetical couplets at. the 
“ tinsel of Tasso,” {clinquant du TasseA) and in another 
he ridiculed the idea of Epics, in which ** the Devil was 
always blustering against tho Heavens ' The Eng¬ 
lish admitted the sarcasm of Boileau with the cold com¬ 
mentary of Addison;} and “tho clinquant du Tasso” 
became a cant term of reproach upon tho whole body of 
Italian letters. The French went still further, and £ter- 

* Milton in bis treatise on Tht Remon of (RmrA Choemment, sllndn 
modestly enouiih to his Italian pieces, and the eommendations bestov^ upon 
'hem. “ Other things, which I had shifted in srorcity of books and oon- 
venienees to hatch up amongst them, were received with written enen- 
minms, which die Iwian is not forward to bestow on men of this sids 
Iho'Alps.” i* Satin ix. 

X L'Art Poenquo, eh. Ui. 
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wards applying the sarcasm of their critic to Milton as well 
4S to Tasso, rejected hoth the poetf upon the same prin¬ 
ciples. The French did the English hs much justice as 
they did the Italians. No great change of opinion in this 
matter took place in England, during the last century. The 
Wartons and Gray had a just estimation of this l^autifu] 
tongue ; hut Dr. Johnson, the dominant critic of that day, 
seems to have understood the language but imperfectly, and 
not to have much relished in it what ho understood. 

In the present age of intellectual activity, attention is so 
generally bestowed on all modem languages which are 
ennobled by a literature, that it is mot singular an acquaint¬ 
ance with the Italian, in particular, should bo widely 
diffused. Great praise, however, is due to the labours of 
Mr. Roscoe. There can be little doubt that Ids elaborate 
biographies of the Medici, which contain as much literary 
criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contributed to 
the promotion of these studies among his countrynicn. 
Theso works have of late met with much flippant criticism 
in some of their leading journals. In Italy they have been 
translated, arc now cited as authorities, and have received 
the most encondastic notices from several eminent scholars. 
These facts afford conclusive testimony of their merits. The 
name of Mathias is well known to every lover of the Italian 
tongue ; Ids poetical productions rank with those of Milton 
in merit, and far c.xceed them in quantity. To conclude, it 
is not many years since Cary gave to his countryineii his 
very extraordinary version of the father of Tuscan poetry, 
and Rose is now swelling the catalogue with translations of 
the two mflst distinguished chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance has continued to be a great favourite in 
that country, ever since its first introduction into the 
polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, towards tho 
eloSe of the fifteenth century. It has hold much the same 
rank in its ornamental literature, which the drama once en¬ 
joyed in the English, and which historical novel writing 
maintains now. It hardry seems credible, that an eniight- 
eucd people should long continue to take great satisfaction 
in poems founded on tho same extravagant fictions, and 
spun out to the appalling length of twenty, thirty, nay, 
forty cantos of a thousand verses each. But the Italians 
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like most sontliem nations, delight exceedingly in the un¬ 
controlled play -of the jinagination, and they abandon them¬ 
selves to all its biilliaiit illusions, with no other object in 
view than mere recreation. An Englishman looks for a 
moral, or at least fur some sort of instruction, from Abe 
wiIdest*work of fiction. But an Italian goes to it as he 
would go to the opera; to got impressions, rather than ideas. 
He is extremely sensible to the fine tones of his native 
language; and ifiidcr the combined influence produced by 
the colouring of a lavish fancy, and the music of a voluptuous 
versification, he seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its pur¬ 
pose or its probability.*' • 

ftomantic fiction, however, which flourished so exube¬ 
rantly under a warm southern sky, was transplanted from 
the colder regions of Normandy and England. It is remark¬ 
able that both these countries, in which it had its origin, 
should have ceased to cultivate it, at the very period when 
the perfection of their respective languages would have ena¬ 
bled them to do so with entire success. Wo believe this 
remark requires no qualification in regard to France. Spen¬ 
ser affords one illustrious exception among the English.* 

It was not until long after the extinction of this species 
of writing in the north, that it rc-appeared in Italy. The 
commercial habits and the republican institutions of the 
Italians in tho twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were most 
unfavourable to the spirit of chivalry, and consequently to 
^e fables which grow out of it. The three patriarchs 
of their literature, moreover, by the light which, in this 
dark period, they threw over other walks of imagination. 

The irffinenre, however, of the old Nornum Romances may be disco¬ 
vered in the productions of a much later period. Their incredible length 
required them to be broken up into fyltet or cantos by the minstrel, who 
recited them with the accompaniment of a harp, in the some manneri^the 
epics of Homer, broken into rhapsodia, were chanted by the bards of Ionia. 
The minstrel, who could thus beguile the tedium of a winter’s evening, 
was a welcome guest at the baronial castle and in the hall of the monas¬ 
tery. As Greek and Roman letters were rovived, the legends of chivalry 
bU into disrepute, and the minstrel gradually retreated .to the cottage of the 
peasant, who was still rude enough to relish his simple melody. But the 
long Romanes was beyond the comprehension or the taste of the mstie. It 
therefore gave way to leas complicated narratives; and from its wreck may he 
hirly said to have arisen those Bordersongs and btdlads, which form the okm; 
bi an iful collection of n^ol minstielsy that ,belongs to any age or country. 
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turned the attention of their ebuntrjmen from thoso of 
romance. Dante, indeed, who resenihled Milton in go many 
other particulajfg, showed a siniilar pi-ddilaBtion for the ancient 
tales of chivalry. His Commedia contains several eneomi- 
as^c allusions to them ; but, like the English bard, he con¬ 
tented himself with these, and chose a subject bettor suited 
to his ambitious genius and infle.\ible temper.* His poem, 
it is true, was of too eccentric a character to be widely imi¬ 
tated ;t and both Boccaccio and I’etrarcli, with less talent, 
hod a more ostensive influence over the taste of their nation. 
The garrulous graces of the former, and the lyrical finish of 
the latter, arc still solicited in tli^ lighter compositions of 
Italy. Lastly, the discoveries of ancient manuscripts* at 
home, and the introduction of others from Constantinople, 
when that rich depository of Grecian science fell into the 
hands of the barbarian, gave a new direction to the intel¬ 
lectual enterprise of Italian scholars, and withdrew ijioni 
almost wholly from the further cultivation of their infant 
literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the 
chivalrous cpoime was protracted to the close of the fifteenth 
century, when its first successful specimens were produced 
at the accomplished court of the Mc'diei. Thu cncournge- 
inent extended by this illustrious family to every branch of 
intellectual culture, has been too often the subject of enco- 
niiiim, to require from us any particular animadversion. 
Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the 

* Milton’s poetry abounds in reftrcnccs to tlio subjects of Romantic fable, 
and in his “ SpiCap/iiutn, Damomt” he plainly intimates his intention of 
wriUng an cpio on llio story of Arthur. It may be doubted whether he 
would have succeeded on such a topic. His austere character would scorn 
to have been better fitted to feel the impulses of religious enthusiasm, than 
those of chivalry; and England bos no reason to regret that her most 
siibljpo poet was reserved for tlie age of Cromwell, instead of the Romantic 
rtdgn of hSizabeth. 

+ The best imitation of the “ Divina Commedia ” is jMrobably the 
“ Cemtiba t« morte di Ugo SatvilU” by the most eminent of the living 
Italian poets, Monti. His talent for vigorous delineation by a single co'u/j 
rfe pmceau, it eminendy JDanleeq^ie, and the plan of his poem it the e^-t 
counterpart of that of the “ /nfertto.” Instead of a mortal descending into 
the legiont of the damned, one of their number (the spirit of Bott^le, a 
I'Vendiinan,) it summoned hack to earth, to behold the crimes and mneriet ^ 
of his native country during the period of the Revolution 
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scholarship and talent which he so liherally rewarded In 
others, contributed more than all to the efTectoal promotion of 
an enlightened tastp atfmng his countrymen. Even his amuse¬ 
ments were subserrient to it, and the national literature may 
be fairly said, at this day, to retain somewhat of the oha- 
racter communicated to it by his olegaut recreations. Hiis 
delicious villas at Fiesole and Cujano are celebrated by the 
scholars, who, in the silence of their shades, pursued with 
him the studies of his favourite philosophy and of poetry. 
Evon the sensual pleasures of the banquet were relieved by 
the inventions of wit and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, 
notwithstanding its peculiar adaptation to the flexible move¬ 
ments of the Italian t<)nguo, hod fallen into neglect, was 
revived, and, together with the first eloquent productions Of 
the romantic muse, was recited at the table of Lorenso. 

Of the guests who frequented it, Puici and Politian are 
the names most distinguished, and tbo only ones connected 
with our present subject. The latter of these was received 
into the family of Lorenzo, as the preceptor of his children ; 
an office for which he seems to have „been better qualified 
by his extraordinary attainments than by his disposition. 
Whatever may have been the asperity of his temper, how¬ 
ever, his poetical compositions breathe the perfect spint of 
harmony. The most remarkable of theso, distinguished as 
the “ Verses of Politian ” (Stanze di Poliziano) is a brief 
fragment of an epic, whose purpose was to celebrate the 
achievements of Julian de Medici, a younger brother of 
Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at Florence, in 1468. 
This would appear but a meagre basis for the structure of a 
great poem. Politian, however, probably in coitseqnence of 
the untimely death of Julian, his hero, abandoned it in the 
middle of the second canto, oven before he had reached the 
event which was to constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminatod«aro 
of no great account. We have a portrait of Jujian, a 
hunting expedition, a love adventure, a digression into the 
island of Venus, which takes up about half the canto, and a 
vision of the. hero, which ends, just as the tournament thu 
subject of .jthe picco, is about to begin, and with it, like the 
"fabric of a vision,** ends the poem also. In this short 
space, however, the poet has concentrated all the beauties of 
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Ilia art, the melody of a* musical ear, and the inventions of a 
{ilastic fancy. His island of love, in particular, is embla* 
Edned with those gorgeous splendoursPwIijuli have since been 
borrowed for the enchanted gardens of Alciiia, Armida, and 
Acrasia. 

dot this little fragment is not recommended, at least to 
an English reader, so much by its Oriental pomp of imagery, 
as by its more quiet and delicate pictures of external nature. 
Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the Italian poet, 
as much as a sober contemplative vein is*of the English. 
This is the characteristic of almost all their best and most 
popular poetry during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu* 
ries. The two great poets of the fourteenth approach much 
nearer to the English character. Dante shows, not only 
deeper reflection than is common with bis countrymen, but 
in parts of his work, in the Purgati>rio more especially, 
manifests a sincere relish tor natural beauty, by his qiost 
accurate pictures of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch 
cherished the recollections of an unfortunate passion until, 
we may say, without ^ny mystical perversion of language, it 
became a part of his intellectual existence.* This gave a 

- Whatever may he thought of tlie (peculation* of tho Abbu do Sadr, no 
doubt can be entertained of the substantial existence of T.aiira, or of Pe- 
ttatch'e passion for her. Indeed, indoiiciidcntly of tho internal evidence 
afforded, hy his poetry, such direct notices of his mistress arc scattered 
through nis “ Letters” and serious prose compositions, that it is singular 
there should ever have existed a srciitieisin on these point*. Ugo Foscolo, 
the well-known author of “ Jaeobo Orlis,'’ has lately published an octavo 
volume, entitled " Estaya on Petrarch.'" Among other partieiilars showing 
the unbounded influence that Laiini de Sade obtained over the mind of her 
jHietical lover,* he quotes the following meiiioraiidum, made by Petrarrh, 
two months after her decease, in his private manuscript copy of Virgil, now 
preserved in the Ambrosian libraiy at Milan;— 

” It was in the early days of my youth, on the sixth of April, in the 
mor^pg, and in the year 11127, that laura, distinguished by her own 
virtue^ and celebrated in my veiacs, first blossed my eyes in the church of 
Santa Clan, at Avignon; and it was in the same city on the sixth of the 
very came month of April, at tho very same hour in the morning, in the 
year 1348, that tbit bright luminary was withdrawn from our sight, when 
I was at Verona, alia 1 ignorant of my calamity. The rrmaias of her chaate 
and beautiful body were deposited in the church of tho Cordeliers, on the 
evening of the same day. To preserve the afflicting remembAuce, 1 have 
taken a hitter pleasnre in recording it, particularly in this book, which is 
most frequently beibro my eyes, in order that nothing in tb*a world may 
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tender and melancholy expression his poems, more f&rtU 
cularly to those written after .tiro death of Laura, quite as 
much English as JltaKan.' Lore furnishes the great theme 
and impulse to the Italian poet. It is not too much to say, 
that all their principal versifiers have written under the 
inspiration of a real ot pretended passion. It is to tliem 
what a less showy and less exclusive sensibility is to an 
Englishman. The lattpr acfcnowlodgcs the infiuencO of 
many other afiections and relations in life. The death of a 
friend is far mofe likely to excite his muse, than the smiles 
or frowns of his mistress. The Italian seldom dwells on 
melancholy rominisceuocs, hut writes under the impulse of 
a living and ardent passion. Petrarch did both ; but in the 
poeti-y which he composed after the death of his mistress, 
exalted as it is by devotional sentiment, he deviated from 
the customs of his nation, and adopted an English tone of 
'feeljng. A graver spirit of reflection, and a deeper sympa¬ 
thy for the unobtrusive beauties of nature are observable in 
some of their later writers ; but these are not primitive ele¬ 
ments in the Italian character. Gny„briliiaTit, imaginative, 
are the epithets which best indicate the character of their 
literature during its most flourishing periods ; and the poetry 
of Italy seems to reflect ns’dearly her unclouded skies and 
glowing landscape, ns that of England does the tranquil and 
somewhat melancholy complexion .of her climate. 

The Verses of Politian, to return fnim our diganssion, 
contain many descriptions distinguished by the calm moral 
beauty of which wo have been speaking. Resemblances 
may be traced between these passages and the writings of 
some of our best En{^ish*poets. The descriptiyo pootry of 
' Gi ay and of Goldsmith particularly, exhibits a rcniarkable 
voinoidonce with that of Politian in the enumeration of rural 
images. The stanza CXXI., setting forth the descent of 
Cupid into the island of Venus, may be cited as havmg 
suggested a much admired simile in Gay’s popular ballad, 

have may furtber attraction for me ; that Dim great attwhment to lifo being 
diiiolve^ I may, by foequent reflection and a proper estimation of onr tran¬ 
sitory ezistrpee, be admonished that it is high tiiqp for me to think or 
quitting tbit eaitbly ^sbylon, which 1 tratt.lt will not be difflonlt for me, 
with a Strang and mamy connge, to accemplitb.”—Page 33 
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Black-tyed Susan, since the lilnglish verse is almost a 
metaphrase of the Italian. 

" Or poi che ad ail tese ivi pervcnn*^ 

Forte le seossc, e giii calussi a pionibu, 

Tutto serrate iicllo sacre peimc, 

Cuiiio a sue nido fa lieto Colombo.” 

‘‘ So the sweet lark, high poifcd in air, 

SiintH close Ids ]iiidou8 to his bi-eost. 

If cliance his mate’s shrill call he hear. 

And drojis at once into her nest.” 

These “ Stanze ” were the first* example of a happy 
cultivation of Italian verso in the fifteenth century. The 
scholars of that day ooinpused altogether in Latin. Politian, 
as he grew uld(>r, disdained this abortive production of his 
youthful muse, and relied for his character with posterity 
«iu bis Latin {>uenis, and his elaborate commentaries upon 
the ancient classics. Petrarch looked fur immortality to 
his ** Africa,” as did Boccaccio to Ills learned Latin dis(|ui> 
sition upon ancient my^iulugy.* Could they now, after the 
lapse of mure than four ccntuilcs, revisit the world, how 
would they be astonished, perhaps mortified, the former to 
find that he was reineniborcd only as the sonneteer, and 
the latter as the novelist. The Latin probe of Politian may 
be cunsuL^d'by an autiipiary ; his Latin poetry iiiiist be 
adniircdoy scholars of taste ; but his few Italian verses con¬ 
stitute the basis of his high reputation at this day, with the 
great body of his couiitrynicn. He wrote several lyrical 
pieces, and a short pastoral drama (Orfeo), the first of a 
species, which* afterwards grew into such roputo under the 
hands of Tasso add Guarini. All of these bear the same 
rint of his genius. One cahbot but regret that so rare a 
niind should, in conformity with the perveVso taste of his 
ago, ^Xve abandoned the freshness of a living tongue for 
the ungrateful culture of a dead one. His “ Stanzer’ the 

' * "De Gmeoltiffid jieoruni .’’—The Latin writings of Boocacdo and 
Petrarch may bo conrideren the foundation of their lame with thyr cotem- 
poiariet. ^e coronation of the latM in the Roman capital, waa a homage 
laid latiier to bia achievementa in an ancient tongue, tban to any in hia 
own. He docs not even notice his Italian lyrics in bia '‘LUUn ta 
PnOt r U ff." 


r 
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mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid the compit-to 
and elaborate produetions of succeeding poets ; they may lie 
compared to the graceful portico of soiiio unfiuishea temple, 
which time and taste have respected, and which remains as 
in t}\p days of its ainhitect, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Fulci, the other eminent poet whom we mentioned 
as a frequent guest at the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was 
of a noble family, and the youngest of three brothers, all of 
them even more distinguished by their accomplishments 
than by birth. There seems to be nothing worthy of parti¬ 
cular record in his pfivato history. He is said to have pos¬ 
sessed a frank and merry disposition, and to judge from his 
great poem, as well as from some lighter pieces of burlesque 
satire, which he bandied with one of his friends, whom he 
was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was 
not particularly fastidious in liis humour, llis Morgante 
Maggiore is reported to have been written at the request of 
Lorenzo’s mother, and recited at his table. It is a genuine 
epic of chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, founded on 
the traditionary defeat, the “dolorosh rotta” of Charlemagne 
and his peers, in the valley of Konccsvalles. It adheres 
much more closely that any of the other Italian romances to 
the lying chronicle of Turpin. 

It may appear singular, that the intention of the author 
should not become apparent in the course of eight and 
twenty cantos; but it is a fact that scholars, both at home 
and abroad, have long disputed whether the poem is serious 
or satirical. Crcscimbcui styles the author “ luodesto e 
moderato ; ” whilo Tiraboschi expressly charges him with 
the deliberate design of ridiculing Scripture f and Voltaire, 
in his prefaco, cites the Morgante as an apology for his 
profligate “Pucelle,” It cannot be denied,, that the story 
abounds in such ridiculous eccentricities as give it the air 
of a parody upon the marvels of romance. The heA), Mor¬ 
gante, is a converted iuiidcl, " un gigante smisurato,” whose 
formidable weapon is a bell-clapper, and who, after running 
through some twenty cantos of ^gaptic valour and mounte¬ 
bank extravagance, is brought to an untimely end by a 
wonnd'in the heel, not from a Trojan arrow, but from the 
bite of a crab ! We doubt, however, whether Fulci intended 
.hie satirical shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allow- 
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ance is to bo conccdod for the fashion of his age. Nothing 
is more frequent in tlio productions of that period, tiian sucli 
irreverent freedoms with the most sacred topics, as would 
be quite shocking in ours. Such freedoms, however, cannot 
reosoffably bo imputed to profanity, or even levity, siiire 
numerous instances of them occur in works of professed nioi-al 
tendency, as in the mysteries and moralities, for example, 
those solemn deformities of the ancieut French nnd hliiglish 
drqma. The chronicle of Turpin, the basis df Piilci’s epic, 
which, though a fraud, was a pious one, invented by some 
]iricst to celebrate the triumphs of the Christian arms, is 
tainted with the same indecent familiarities.* 

Tempura mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published 
by Lord Jlyron in the first number of his Liberal, there is a 
verse describing St. Peter oiiiciatiug as the doorkeeper of 
Heaven. Pulci has a similar one in the Morgante (cantp 
XXVI. St. 91), which, no doubt, furnished the hint to his 
lordship, who has often improved upon the Italian poets. 
Both authors describe Peter’s dress and rocntioii, w:th 
the most whimsical minuteness. In the Italian the passage 
introduced into the midst of a solemn elaborate description, 
has all the appearance of being told in very good faith. No 
one will venture to put so charitable a construction upon his 
lordship’s motives. 

Whatever may have bccu the intention of Pulci in the 
preceding portion of the work, its concluding cantos are 
animated by the genuine spirit of Christian heroism. The 
rear of Charlemagne’s army is drawn into an ambuscade by 
the treachery jof his cuniidant Gaiiclon. Roncesvailcs, i» 
valley in the heart of the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action ; 
and Oilando, with the flower of French chivalry, perishes 
there, overpowered by the Saracens. The battle is told in 
a Bublij^e epic tone worthy of the occasion. The cantos 

,* Thu (pnriouB document of the twelfth ccutuijr eontaint, in a copy 
whUh we have now hofore ns, less than sixty pages. It has neither the 
truth of history, nor the beauty of Action. It abounds in common-place 
prodigies, and sets forth Charlemagne’s wars, and hU defeat in the «llcy of 
^ncesvolles; an event which probably never happened. InsignlBcant as 
it is in every other respect, however, it is the seed from which has sprung 
up those romantic Actimis which adorned fhe rude age of the Normaiu, auJi 
which Aourished in such wide luxariauce under Italian culture. 

U t 
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XXVI. XXVII., containing it, arc* ** filled with a continuod stmin 
of high religiuijs Oiithuiiiasin, %vith the varying animating 
hustle of a mortal conflict, with the most solemn and niitiiral 
sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation. Orlan¬ 
do’s, character rises into that of the divine warriorf Ilia 
speech at the opening of the action, his lament over his 
iiiifortunatc army, his iiielnncholy reflections on the battle¬ 
field the night after the engagement, are conceived with 
such sublimity and pathos, as attest both the poetical talent 
of Pului, and the grandeur and capacity of his sulijeet. Yet 
the Morgante, the greater part of which is so ludicrous, is 
the only eminent Italfan epic which has seriously described 
the celebrated rout at Roncesvallcs. 

Pulci’s poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style 
in general is too unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a 
ipodern car, but as it abounds in the old-fashioned proverbi- 
nlisms (rihoholi) of Floruiictf, it is greatly prized by the 
Tuscan purists. These faniiliar sayings, tlio elegant slang 
of the Florentine mob, have a value among the Italian 
scholars, at least among a large faction of them, much like 
that of old coins with a virtuoso. The more rare and rusty 
the better. They give a high relish to many of their ancient 
writers, who, without other merit than their antiquity, are 
cited as authorities in their vocabulary.* ^ These riboholi are 
to bo met with most abundantly in their old novelle, fho>e 
tispccially which are made up of familiar dialogue between 
the lower classes of citizens. Boccaccio has very many 
such ; Sacchetti has more than all his prolific tribe, and it 
is iiupoRsihle for a foreigner to discern or to appreciate the 
merits of such a writer. The lower classes in Florence 
ri'tain to this day much of their antique picturesque phrasco- 
logy ;t and Alfieri tells us, that “ it was his great delight 

* Tbit hu been loudly censured by many of their Bcholan ^posed' to 
the litenuy supremacy of the Della Cruscan Academy. See, in particular, 
the acute treatise of Cesarutti, “ Soggio nfUa FUotofia dtUe 
Parte Iv. 

** The pun language of Boccaccio, and of other pneiont writers, is pre- 
myed ^ this day, much moro among the lower slgssot of Flureutiiie me¬ 
chanics, and of die neighbouring pcasunti^ than among the more polished 
Tuscan society, whoso original dialect has atffered great mutations in their 
ntorcouise with foreigners.” Pigpotti. “ Sb/ria della Totevta.” Tom.ii.» 
p. 167. 
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to staud in sotnc unnoticed corner, and listen to the con 
Tcrsatioii of the mob in the market-placjp.” 

\Vith the exception of Orlando, Pulci haS sliown no great 
skill in delineation of character. Charlemagne and Ganelon 
are the prominent personages. The latter is a jiarody on 
traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charleinaj^ie is 
a superannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dove- 
fail into all the cunning contrix’anccs of Oaii. The women 
have neither refinement nor virtue. Tlio knights liavo none 
of the softer graces of chivalry; they bully and swagger 
like the rude heroes of Homer, and arc exclusively occupied 
with the merciless extermination of iiffiSels. We meet with 
none of the imagery, the rich sylvan scenery, so lavishly 
diffused through the epics of Ariosto and Jloiardo. The 
machinery bears none of the airy touches of an Arabian 
pencil: but is made out of the cold excrescences of northern 
superstition, dwarfs, giants, and necromancers. Befose 
quitting Pulci, we must point out a passage (canto xxv. 
St. 229, 230) in which a devil announces to lliiialdo, the 
existence of another coAtinent beyond the ocean, inhabited 
by mortals like himself. The theory of gravitation is also 
plainly intimated. As tlio poem was written before the 
voyages of Columbus, and before the physical discoveries 
of Galileo and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely 
curious.* The fiend alluding to the vulgar superstition 
entertained of the pillars of llcrculus, thus addresses his 
conipauioii:— 

Know that this theory is false ; bis bark 
Thc^dariug mariner shall urge far o'er 
The western wave, a smooth and level pl^, 

Albeit the earth is fashion'd like a wheel. 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould. 

And Hercules might blush to learn how fltr 
Ileyond the limits ho had vainly set, 

T^e dullest soaboat soon shall wiug her way. 

■ Dante, two centuries before, dutd expressed the tame belief in an 
. undiscovered quarter ef the globe. 

Do’ vortri sensi, eVi del rimanent^ 

Non vogliate negar I’esperienza, 

JHretro aliol, del mundo ssnea ^reale. 

Inferno. Can. xzvL, v. 115. 
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Men Khali deacry another hemiKphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 

So earth, Iqr curious mystery divine 
Well bhlanced, hangs amid uie starry spheres. 

At our antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

But see, the sun speeds on bis western path 
To glad tlie nations witli expected light.” 

The dialogues of Pulci’s devils respecting free-will and 
necessity, the^r former glorious, and their present fallen 
condition, have suggested many hints fur our greater Milton 
to improve upon. The juggling frolics of these fiends at 
the royal banquet in Saragossa, may hare boon the original 
of the comical marvels played off through the intervention of 
similar agents by Dr. Faust. 

Notwithstanding the gotal faith and poetical elevation of 
its concluding cantos, the Morgante, according to our appre- 
hbnsion, is anything but a serious romance. Not that it 
shows a disposition to satire, above all to the religious satire, 
often imputed to it, but there is a light banter, a vein of fun 
miming through the greater portion* of it, which is quite the 
opposite of the lofty spirit of chivalry. Romantic fiction 
among our Norman nnerstors grew so directly out of the 
feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age, that it 
was treated with all tho gravity of historical record. When 
reproduced in tho polite and artificial societies of Italy, the 
same fictions wore an air of ludicrous extravagance, which 
would no longer admit of their being repeated seriously. 
Recommended, however, by a proper seasoning of irony, 
they might still amuse as ingenious talcs of wonder. This 
may be kept in view, in following out tho ramifications of 
Italian narrative poetry, for they will nil bo found, in a 
greater or less degree, tinctured with tho same spirit of 
ridicule.* The circle for whom Puloi composed bis epic was 

• A distinction may be pointed ont between the Norman and the Italian 
epics of chivalry. . The former, composed in the rnde ages of feudal heroism, 
are entitled much credit as pictures the nianqen of that period; while 
the latter, written in an ago of refliienient, have been carried by their poets 
into suchabeantiful extravagances of fiction as are perfectly incompatible 
arith a state of society at any period. Let any onq compare the feats of 
romantic valour rccoided by Froiasait, the turbulent predatory habits of the 
barons and eeek$ia»tio$ under the early Norman dynasty, as reported by 
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pcculiarlj distinguished by that fondness for good-humoured 
raillery, which may bo considered a national trait with his 
countrymen. 

It seems to have been tfao delight of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
as was afterwards, in a more remarkable degree, of his son 
Leo tlie Tenth, to abandon himself to the most unreserved 
social freedoms with the friends whom he collected around 
his table. The satirical epigrams, which passed there in 
perfect good humour between his guests, show at least full 
as much merriment as manners. Macchiavelli concludes his 
history of Florence with an elaborate portrait of Lorenzo, in 
which ho says, that “ he took greptbr delight in frivolons 
pleasures, and in the society of jesters and satirists, than 
became so great a man." The historian might hare been 
less austere in his commentary upon Lorenzo’s taste, since 
ho was not particularly fastidious in the selection of his own 
amusements.* 

At the close of the fifteenth century Itoly was divided 
into a number of small but independent states, whoso petty 


Tnmei in Us laus “ ITistory of England,” with these old romances, and 
he will find enough to justify oiir remark. St. Palayc, after a diligent 
study of the aiicieiii epics, s|H'aks of them as exliibiting a picture of society 
closely resembling that set forth in the Chronicles of the period. Turner, 
after os diligent an examination of early bistorieal documents, pronounces 
that the fiusts contained in them perfectly arconl with the general portraiture 
of manners depicted in the romiinees.— Mtm, de I’Acad. de* Itucription*, 
Tom. XX. Art. »ar /’ Ancient Chrwilerie. Torwer’s “Jlittory tf Eng¬ 
land fi-om the Borman Couqueet,” <tc. Vol. i., eh. 6. 

• A letter written by Maceliiavelli, long unknown, and printed for the 
first time at Milan, IfiiO, gives a curious picture of bis daily occupations 
when living insieiiinment, on his little patrimony, at a distance from Flo¬ 
rence. Among otiicr jairticuiars, be mentbms that it was bis eiistom after 
dinner to repair to the tavern, where he passed his aftcmooii .at canis with 
the company whom he oidinaiily found there, consisting of tho host, a 
miller, a butcher, and a lime-maker. Another part of the epistle exhibits 
a mdW pleasing view of the pursuits of tho Kx-Sccretary. “ In the evening, 
I return to my house, and retire to ray study. 1 then take off tho rustic 
garments which I had worn daring the d.iy; and having dressed myself in 
tho apparel which I used to w^r at court and in.town, I mingle in the 
society of the great men of antiquity. I draw from them the nourishment 
which alone is suited <0 me; and during the four hours passed in this inter* 
course, I forget all my misfortunes, and fear neither poverty wor death. _ In 
tins manner Ishavn composed a littie work upon Government.” This ItiU* 
treri was The Primee. 
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sovereigns vied with each other, not merely in the poor 
parade of royal pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of 
scientific institutioas, and the patronage of learned men. 
Almost every Italian Scholar was attaclieil to some oiia or 
other of these courtly circles; and a generous, eiilighteped 
emulaUon sprung up among the states of Italy, such as hod 
never before existed in'any other age or country. Among 
the republics of ancient Greece the rivalship was political. 
Their literature, fiom the time of Solon, was almost exclu* 
sively Athenian. An interesting picture of the cultivated 
manners and intellectual pleasures of these little courts may 
be gathered from thd £lortigiano of Castiglione ; which 
contains in the introduction a particular account of the pur¬ 
suits and pastimes at the court of his sovereign, the Duke 
of Urbino. 

None of these Italian states make so shining a figure in 
litesary history as the insigui]|eaut Duchy of Ferrara. The 
foul crimes which defile the domestic annals of the family 
of Este, have been forgotten in the munificent patronage 
extended by them to letters. The libratians of the Biblioteca 
Estense, Mnratori and Tiraboschi, have celebrated the vir¬ 
tues -of their native princes with the encomiastic pen of 
loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfortunes furnish' 
but an indifferent commentary upon these eulogiums, ofiering 
to them the grateful incense of poetic adulation, have 
extended their names still wider, by inscribing them upon 
their immortal epics. Their patronage had the good for¬ 
tune, not always attending patronage, of developing genius. 
Those models of the pastoral drama, the Aminta of Tasso, 
and the Pastor Fido of Guarini, whose luxury ofexpression, 
notwithstanding the dictum of Dr. Johnson,* it has been 
found as difficult to imitate in their own tongue, as it is 
impossible to translate into any other ; the comedies and 
Horatian satires of Ariosto ; the Secchia Rapita of TaiObni, 
the acknowledged model of the mock heroic poems of P(^ 
and Boileau; and, finally, the three great epics of Italy, 
the Orlando Innamorato, the FStrioso, and the Oerusalemme 
Liberata, were all pAiduced in the brief eompass of a cen- 

* Dions it a eoanteqnrf to dmlnraand Paetar Fido,ii^ other trifles 
rf the wns hind, ettily imitated and unworthy of imitation .—Ow 
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tury, within the limited 

Dante bad repioacbed Ferraf ^ , 

never baviiiff been illustrated W the imrtft of a.P‘>ct. 

Boiarl. C..«nt of Seandil|0lftl«)fcB»»»^p4^UfcnAHO 
Innaniorato. the first bom "J 

Hercules First. Duke of F^b, appointed 

covernor of Reggio. His military conduct in that office, 
and bis learned trauslntiona from tbe ancient classics, show 
him to have been equally acconipliabed os <i soldier and as 
a scholar. In the intervals of war, to which his active life 
was devoted, ho amused himself with the comi.osition of his 
long poem. lie ha.1 spun this out into the sixty-seventh 
canto, without showing any disposition to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion. when his literary labours were siuhlenly interrripted, 
as be informs us in his parting stnn/.a, by the invasion ot 
the French into Italy, in 1494, and in the same year the 
author died. The Orlando Innamonito, as it advanced, bad 
been reail by its author to his friends ; hut no portion of it 
was printed till after bis death, and its c.xtrnordiiiory merits 
were not then widely Estimated, in consequence of its anti¬ 
quated phraseology and Lombard proviiieialisms. A 
mento some time after appeared, by one Domenichi, who 
spoiled many of the beauties, without improving the style of 
his original. Finally, Berni, in little more than thirty years 
after the death of Boiaixlo, now moulded tho whole poem, 
with so much dexterity ns to retain the siibstonce of 
every verse in tho original, and yet to clothe them in the 
seductive graces of his own classical hliom. Bern! s version 
is the only one now rend in Italy, and tho original poem of 
Boiardo is sd rare in that country, that it was found unpo^ 
Bible to procure, for the library of Harvard University, a^ 
copy of the Intininorato more ancient, than the reformed 

one by Domenichi. , , .. 

Ttie history of letters affords no stronger example of toe 
power of style, than the different fate of these two produc- 

• Sinnondi is mistaken in saying that 
sixtv vesrs after tbe oiteinai. Ho survived Boiardo only 
sa^he tad half complied his SifacimaUo st 

own do«h.ta is evident from his bcsatiful '”’“*‘’^5 “ ^ 

Po (canto xsgu), on whote baijk# ho wa* then * Veronn. 

Uvi^ 1528, in tto capority of SecreUry to tho Bish p of Verona. 
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tions of Bern! atid Boiardo, We doubt whether the oxpen 
meat would have beeii^ttended with the same result, among 
a people, by whoni'the nicer beauties of expression are less 
cultivated ; as with the English, for example. If we may 
judge from the few specimens which wo have seen e'xtragtrd 
from tlie Italian original, Chaucer exhibits a more obsolete 
and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the partial attempt 
of Drydcii to invest the father of English poetry, with a 
modernised costqmo bus had little success ;«ond the little 
epic of Palamon and Arcite (The Knight's Tale) is much 
more highly relished in the rudo but muscular diction of. 
Chaucer, than in the p'ulishcd version of his imitator. 

Whatever may be the estimation of the style, the glory 
of the original delineation of character and incident is to be 
given exclusively to Boiardo. lie was the first of the epic 
poets who founded a romance upon the love of Orlando; and 
a lafirgo portion of the poem 1% taken up with the adventures 
of this hero and his doughty Paladins, assembled in a re> 
mote province of China, fur the defence of his mistress, the 
beautiful Angelica. 

" When Agriran with all his northern powers 
liesieged Albrocca, ns romances toll. 

The city of Gallnphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of lier sex, Angelica, 
llis daughter, sought by many prowess knights 
Both Payuun, and tlie peers of Cburleningne.'' 

ParadiM Segaiiud. 

With the exception of the midnight combat between Agrican 
and Orlando, in which the conversion of the dying Tartar 
reminds one of the similar, but more afifccting, death of 
Clorinda in the Jerusalem Delivered, there is very little 
moral interest attached to these combats of Boiardo, which 
are mere gladiatorial exhibitions of haitl fighting aiid^arp 
jealous wrangling. The fairy gardens of Falerina and 
Morgana, upon which the poet enters in the second book, 
are much better adapted to the display of his wild and exu- 
lierant imagination. No Italian writer, not even Arjpstci, is 
comparablb to Boiardo fur exhibitions of fancy. Ehchant- 
. ment follows enchantment, and the reader, bewildered with 
the nnmbei and rapidity of the transitions, looks in* vain for 
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Konjo- cliic, oven the slender thread of a11e<;oi'j, vrliich is 
held ont hj the poet, to p'uidc him |hrougli the unmeaning 
fnarTclIuus of Arabian fiction. Anosn) iias toinjicred iiis 
iniagiiiatiou with more discretion. Both of these great 
rogiantic poets have wrought upon tho same ch.aractcrs', and 
afford in this respect a means of accurate con/)>ari8on. 
^Without going into details, wo mnv observe in general, that 
Boiardo has more strength than grace; Ariosto, tho I'ovcrBe. 
Boiardo's portraits arc painted, or may be.rather said to be 
sculptured, with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude 
material. Ariosto's are sketched with the volatile graces, 
nice shades, and variable drapery of flic must delicate Italian 
pencil. In female portraiture, of course, Ariosto is far 
superior to his predecessor. The glaring coquetry «tf 
Boiardo's Angelica is roKiied by the hand of his rival into 
something like the coquetry of high life ; ami the fcrucious 
tigress beauties of the original Mai-fisa arc softened‘into 
those of a more polished and courtly Amazon. The Inna- 
nioroto contains no examples of tho pure deep feeling, 
which gives a soul to the females of tho Fnrioso, and we 
look in vain for the frolic and airy scenes, which enchant us 
so frequently in the latter poem.* We may remark, in con- 
elusion, that th(! rapid and unintermitting succession of in¬ 
cidents in the Innamorato, prevents tho jioct from indulging 
ill those collateral beauties of scntiuicnt and imiigerj', which 
are prodigally diffused over the romance of Ariosto, and 
which give to it an exquisite finish. 

Berni's llifacimento of the Orlando Innamorato, as we 
have already observed, first made it popular with tho 
Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, which gave 
greater lustre to the beauties of his original, and glwsed 
over its defects. It has, however, the higher merit of 
exhibiting a great variety of origitutl reflections, sometimes 
in tile form of digressiona, but more frequently as introduc¬ 
tions to the cantos. TUeae are enlivened by tho shrewd 
wit and elaborate artlessness of expression, that form the 
peculiar attraction of BtSmi’s poetry. In one of the prefsi- 

• Ths chMo of tho Riiry Moigann, and tho- malieioai dance of the loves 
fonnd Binnldo (L. ii., ce. 8—16), may, however, bo coniidcted good oxeep- 
lions to tiiie remark. 
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tory BtanzAB to the fifty-first canto, the reader may recog¬ 
nise a curious coincidence with a well-known passage iii 
Shakspeare. The ftiore so ns Berui, wo believe, was never 
turned into English before the present partial attempt of 
Mr. Rose. 

“ Who steals a bugle horn, a ring, a steed. 

Or siieh like worthless tiling, has some discrclion; 

"riR petty larceny.—Not such ills deed 

Wlio rods us of our fame, our best possession. 

And ho who takes our labour’s wortiiiest meed. 

May well bo deem’d a felon by profession ; 

Who BO much mofe,our hate nnd scourge deserves. 

As from the rule of right ho wider swerves.” 


In another of theso episodes the poet has introduced a 
portrait of himself. The whole passage is too long for 
insertion here. But as Mr. Rose has also translated it, wo 
will borrow a few stanzas from his skilful version. 

** His mood was choleric, and his tongue wo-s vicious. 

But he was praised for singleness of heart; 

Not taxed as avaricious or ambitious, 

Affectionato and frank, and void of art; 

A lover of his friends, and unsuspicious ; 

But where he liated knew no middlo part; 

And men his malice by his love might rate: 

Bui then he was more prono to lovo than bate. 

” To pmnt bis person, this was thin and dry : 

Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean ; 

Broad was his visage, and his nose was high. 

While narrow was tlic space that was betweefi 
His eyebrows sharp ; and blue his hollow eye. 

Which for his bushy beard had not been seen. 

But tliat the master kept this thicket clear’d 
At mortal war wiBi mustache and with beard. 

' " No one did ever servitude detest 

Idke him ; though servitude was still liid dole ; 

Since fortune or the devil did their best 
To keep him evermore beneath controL 
While, whatsoever wfes hie patron’s Best, 

T6 execute it went against his soul; 

His seryice wonld he freely yield, nniisk'd. 

But lost aU heart and hope, if he were task'd. 
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*■ Nor music, buntinK match, nor mirthful measure. 

Nor play, nor omcr pastime moved him aught; 

And if’t was true, that horses ^vojiim pleasure. 

The simple sight of tliem was all hdsought. 

Too poor to purchase ; and his only treosure 
' ilis naked lied ; his pastiiiio to do nought 
But tumble there, and stretch his weary Icngtii, 

And so recruit bis spirits and his strength.” 

Moos'* lunamontto, p. 48. 

The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxuri¬ 
ous pleasures of this indolent pastime, with such an Bpicu- 
reau minuteness of detail, as puts Utc sincerity of the poet 
beyond a doubt, ilis amallcr jticces, Capitoli, as tlioy are 
termed, conttiiii many inuideutal allusions, whicli betray the 
same lazy propensity. 

The early part of Bernl’s life was passed in Homo, where 
he obtained a situation under the ecclesiastical guv(>rnincnt. 
He was afterwards establi.shcd in a canonry at Florence, 
where he led an easy etfeiuinato life, niucli carc.sscd fur 
his social talents the Duke Alessandro dc’ Medici. Ilis 
end was mure tragical than was tu have been anticipated 
from so quiet and unanibitions a temper. He is said to 
have been secretly assassinated, 1536, by the order of 
Alexander, fur refusing to ndiuini.ster poison tu tho Duke s 
enemy, the Cardinal Hyppulito do’ Medici. The story is 
told in many contradictory wat’s bydilferent Itidi.m w'ritcrs, 
Hume of whom disbelieve it altogether. The iinputution, 
however, is an evidence of the profligate chai'iicter of that 
court; and, if true, is oidy one out of many examples of 
jterfidiotis^assassination which in that age dishonoured some 
of tho most polished societies in Italy. 

Bemi has had tho distinction of conferring his name on 
a peculiar species of Italian composition.* The epithet 
"JUfifnenco,” is not derived, however, as has been iucor- 
■ reotly stated by some foreign scholars.t from his reformed 
version of tho “ Orlando,” but from his smaller pieces, his ^ 
Gapitoli more espeoiaUjf. It is difScult to convey a correct * 

• He cannot ho properly considered it* inventor, howewr,^ lie lived in 
time to give the last polish to a species of femilinr poetry which had been 
long undergoing the process of refinement from tho band* of his countrymen. 

+ Vide Annotatumi alia Yitadi £emi,Ail conto Maxsochelli—Oloa 
Ital. p. 34, 
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and adequate notion of tbis kind of satirical trifling, since 
its chief excellence rcsqlts from idiomatic felicities of expresi 
sion, that refuse to* bo transplanted into a foreign tongue, 
and thcro is no imitation of it. that we recollect, in our own 
language. It is a misapplication of the term Bernesque^to 
apply it* as has been somctiiiii's done, to tho ironical stylo 
supposed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in his 
Beppo and Dun Juan. The clear unequivocal vein of irony, 
which plays throitgh the sportive sallies of the Italian, has 
no reseniblance to the subdued but caustic sneer of the 
Btiglishman. Nor dues it, in our opinion, resemble iti tho 
least Peter Pindar’s burJesquo satire, to wliich an excellent 
critic in Italian poetry has compared it.* Pindar is much 
too unroiined in versification and in diction to justify the 
]>nrallcl. Italian poetry always preserves the purity of its 
expression, however coar.se or indecent may bo the topic on 
which it is employed.—The subjects of many of these poems 
are of tho must whimsical and trivial nature. We find some 
in Ijode della Peste, del Debito, the. Several in commen¬ 
dation of the delicacies of the table, oV “jellies,” “eels,” 
or any other dainty, which pleased his Bpicurcan palate. 
These CapiUdi, like most of tho compositions of this 
polished versifier, furnish a perfect example of tho triumph 
of stylo. Tho Boutiincuts, sometimes indelicate and often 
puerile, may be considered like the worthless insects occa¬ 
sionally found in amber, indebted for their preservation to 
the beautiful substance in which they arc imbedded. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding the apparent 
facilitj' and fluent graces of Berni’s stylo, it was wrought 
with infinite care. Some of his verses have been'correctcd 
twenty and thirty times. Many of his countrymen have 
imitated it, mistaking its familiarity of manner for facility 
of execution. 

This fastidious revision has been common with the most 
eminent Italian poets. Petrarca devoted mouths to tho 
, }*crfccting of one of his exquisite 8onnets.t Ariosto, as his 
sou Virginius records of him, “ was never satisfied with 

* Rowoe’t “ Loren^ de’ Mediei," vcd. i., p. 392, note. 

i* The following b s litenl tnadstion of s ■nceenion of memonndniM ' 
la Latin, at the hesd of <me of hb lonnets. " I began tbb by the impube 
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his ‘rerscs, but was cou^nuatljr correcting ami rccorrecting 
them.” Almost every stanza in the last edition of his 
|(ocm, published in his lifetime, is altbred from the original, 
and one verse is pointed out, (canto xvui. st. 142), whose 
vacations filled many pages. Tasso's manuscripts, pre¬ 
served in the library at Modena, have been scp often 
retouched by him, that they are hardly intelligible. And 
Alficii was in the habit, not only of eoirecting verses, but of 
remoulding whole tragedies, several of which, ho tells,us in 
his Memoirs, were thus transcribed by Inin no less than 
three times. It is remarkable, that in a edimtry where the 
imagination has been most active,'Hhc labour of the file 
should have been most diligently eserted on ])ooticnl com¬ 
positions. Such examples of the pains taken by men of 
real gcnhis might furnish a wholesome hint to sonic of the 
rapid dashing writers of our own day. “ Avec quclquc 
talent qu’on pnisse £trc ne,” says Rousseau, in his Coi^l'es- 
sions, “ I’nrt d’ccrire no so prend pas tout d'un coup.” 

We have violated the chronological scries of the Italian 
c|)opce, in our notice ^f Berni, in order to ouiiiiect his pmMii 
with the model on which it was cast. We will quit him 
with the remark, that fur his fume he seems to have been 
as much indebted to good fortune as to desert. lli.s country¬ 
men have affixed his name to an illustrious poem, of which 
he was not the author, and to a popular species of composi¬ 
tion of which he was not the inventor. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, 
Ariosto gave to the world his first edition of the Orlando 
Fwrioso. Tho celebrity of the Innamorato made Ariosto 
prefer building upon this sure foundation, to casting a new 
one of his own ; and os his predecessor had fortunately 

of tbe Iiord, {Dommo jiibente), tenth September, et the dawn of day, after 
my tviniog prayers.” 

“ 1 must make these two vetoes over again, singing them, and I must 
tnuispose them. Three o’clock, a.ii. 10th October.” 

“I like this. {Hoefloat.') 30th October.” 

“ No, this docs not please met 20ih December in the evening " 

*’ February 18tb, towards noon. This is now wellt however, look at tt 
aga’m.” _ 

11 was generally on IMday that he occupied himself with the painful 
Isbonr of correction, and this was also set apart by 1 ini as a day of fast and 
pmiitenee.-'^ Asoft,” eat. sof. 
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left aU the dramatis persons of his unfinished epic alive npor. 
the stage, ho had only^to continue their histories to the end 
of the drama. “As the former of these two poems has no ter¬ 
mination, and tlic latter no regular beginning, they may both 
be considered as forming ono complete epic.”* The latter 
half whs, however, destined, nof only to supply the de- 
ficiences, but to eclipse thfi glories of the former. 

Louis Ariosto was bum of a respectable family at Reggio, 
1474. After serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five 
vears, 'in the profession of the law, his father allowed him 
to pursue othef studies better adapted to his taste and 
poetical genius. The'clegance of his lyrical compositions 
in Latin aiicl Italian recommended him to the patronage nf 
the Cardinal Ilyp[)oIito d’Estc, and of his brother Alphonso, 
who in 1505 succeeded to the ducal throne of Ferrara. 
Ariosto’s abilities were found, however, not to bo confined to 
' poetry; and among other offices of trust, ho was employed 
by the Duke in two important diplomatic negotiations with 
the court of Rome. Rut the muses still obtained his prim 
cipal homage, and all his. secret leisure was applied to th«^ 
perfecting of the great poem which was to commemorate at 
once his own gratitude, and the glories of the House of 
Este. After fourteen years’ assitiuous labour, ho presented 
to the Cardinal Ilyppolito the first copy of his Orlando 
Eurioso. The well known reply ^of the prelate. “ Meager 
•Lodovieo', dove mat avete trovate turtle fanfidueJw ? ” 
“ Master Louis, where have you picked up so many 
trifles ? ” will be remembered in Italy, as lung as the 
poem Itself, t 

Ariosto, speaking of his early study of jurisprudence in 
one of his iSatiros,^ says, that he passed five years in 
quelle ciancie ; a word with signifies much the same with 
the e(>ithct fanfalttche, or coglionerie, whichever'It might 
have beci^ imputed to the Cardinal. Ariosto was a -pdet; 
the Cardinal was a mathematician; and each had the very 
common railing of uudcnraluing a profession difierent from 

t 

Ttuto JDtMont iit.29. 

An intewgstion, wjiich night nmind nn Ungluhiqu of that put bp 
tint great Duke of Oumlwrlsnd to Gibbon. * What, Bfr. Gibbon, iviibble, 
mbble, icribblettiHP'' ' * 

jb A. H. Pietro Bembe Cardinal^ 
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his own. Tho courtly lfl>rarian of the JiibUoteva y^nfcnsa* 
i!iitIoavoarB to c.Kplain awny this and the Buhsequent conduct 
of Ariosto’s patron.* But the poet'3 Satires, in wliich he 
alludes to the behaviour of tlio Cardinal with tliu tine 
raillery, and to his own situation with the philosophic inde¬ 
pendence of Horace, furnish abundant evidence of the cold, 
ungenerous deportment of Ilypjjolito.t 

Notwithstanding t'lc alienutiou of the Cardinal, the poet 
still contimied in favour with Alphonso. 'J’ho patronage 
bestowed upon him, however, seems to have? been of a very 
selfish and sordid complc.xion. lie was employed by the 
Duke in ofHces must vexatious to one of iiis studious dis- 
jiosition, and he passed three years in reducing to tranquillity 
a barbarous rebellious province of the Duchy His adven¬ 
ture there with a t'’oop of- Imnditti, who abandoned a medi¬ 
tated attack upon him, when they learned that he was the 
author of the Orlando Furiuso, is a curious instance of houigge 
to literary talent, which may serve us a pendant to tho 
similar anecdote recorded of Tasso. J 

SforUi delta Lett. ttal. Tom, vii., P. i,, pp. 42, 43. 

-t- In a satii'u ailili-csai-d to Ak'sssuiilrn Ariosto, lio spesks opciiljr of tka 
■iiiproficablciivss of his poclit; lakonrs. 

Thanks to the niiisos who remird 
So well the scrvico of their bard, 

He almost roa)- be wiid to lack 
A decent coat to clothe his back. 

And, soon after, in tho same epistle, ho adverts with undisguised indig¬ 
nation to the oppi'ossivo jiatrouage of llyppoUto. 

If tlie poor stipend 1 receive, 

IJas led his Highness to believe 
Ho has a riglit to tusk my toil, 
like any set f’s upon his soil, 

T*enthra1 me with a servile chain 
That grinds my soul, his hopes are vain. 

Sooner than be such household slave. 

The sternest poverty I'll brave ; 

And from his pride and pfeseuu free, 

Resnme my long-lost liberty. 

a 

4 oingueni, whose fiitts are never to ho suspected,-whatever credit may 
be attached to his opinions, has related both these advontureswlthont any 
qualification. {BittcAre JAttfraire iPItalie. Tom.'iv., p. 3S^ et v. 2S1.) 
Tbia learned Frenchman professes to ^ve compiled his history under the 
derire of vindicating Italian Uteraturo from the tUstHTi^ng opinioiia eateiv 

X 
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The latter portion of his lifo waS passed on his own estate 
m comparative retirement. lie refused all public einplov- 
ment; and with 'exception of his Satires, and a few 
Comedies, which he prepared for the theatre committed to 
his superintendence by Alphonso, he produced no new work. 
His heurs were diligently occupied with the emcudation**and 
extension of his great poem ; and in 1533, soon after the 
repuhlication of it in forty-8i.x cantos, os it now stands, 
lie died of a disease, induced by severe and sedentary 
application. ' 

Ariosto is represented to have possessed a cheerful dis¬ 
position, temperate habits, ami their usual conconutant, a 
good constitution. Bai-otti has quoted in his memoirs of the 
poet some particulars respecting him, found among the 
papers of Virginius, his natural son. lie is there said not 
to have been a great reader; Horace and Catullus wore the 
authors in whom he took most delight. His intense meditation 
upon the subject of his compositions frequently betrayed him 
into fits of abstraction, one of which is recorded. Intending 
on a fine morning to take his usual jvalk, he set out from 
Carpi, where ho resided, and reached Ferrara late in the 
afternoon, in his 8ii])pers and robe do chumbre, unintciTuptcd 
by any one. His patriimmy, though small, was equal to 
his necessities. An inscription which ho placed over his 
door, is indicative of that moderation and love of indepen¬ 
dence which distinguished his character. 

" Parva, sed apta mihi, se<l nulli obnoxia, sed.non . 

Snrdida, fiarta meo sed taincn cere domus.” 

It does not appear probable that ho was ever married. Ho 
frequently alludes in his poems to some object of his afiec- 
tions, but without naming her. His bronze inkstand, still 
preserved in the library at Ferrara, is surmounted by a 
rilievo of a Cupid with his finger upon his lip, emhlb&iatic 

tained of it among his countrymen. Thia hae led him to swell tho trumpet 
of panegyric somewhat too stoutly, inclcM much above the modest tone of 
the Italian wvant^ who, npon his pi^mature death, wgs appointed to continue 
the work. aOinguen^ died before he hod completed the mnteriahi for his 
ninth volume, and the hiatus supplied by Professor Salfi carries down the 
Uteniy namtivc only'to the condninon of the sixteenth century. 
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Ilf a diacroot silence not very common in- these matters witli 
'his countrymen. He is said to have iijtendcd his mistress 
by'the beautiful portrait of Ginevra (c. tv. v.), ai Tasso 
aftersrards shadowed out Leonora, in the affecting episode 
of Sephronia. This was giving them, according to Ario¬ 
sto’s own allusion, a glorious niidic in the temple of 
immortality.* 

There still eKisted a general afTeuiatioii among the Ttali.an 
scholars, of writing in the Latin language,,when Ariosto 
dcteruiiued to compose an epic poem. The most accorn- 
plishocl proficients in that ancient tongiie flourished about 
this period, and Pglitiau, Poiitauo, vida, Sannazariiis, 
Sadolet, Bembo, had revived, both in prose and poetry, the 
purity, precision, and classic elegance of the Augustan age. 
Politian and Lorenzo do' Medici were the only writers of 
the preceding century who had dis])l»ycd the fccuinlity and 
poetical graces of their vernacular tongue ; and their pnt- 
ductions had been too few, and of too trifling a nature to 
establish a permanent precedent. Bumbo, who wrote his 
elaborate history first iii'Latin, and who carried the compli¬ 
cated inversions, in fact, the idiom of that language, into 
his Italian corapositious, would hare persuaded Ariosto t<> 
write his poem in the s.anic tongue. Jlut ho wisely replied, 
“ that he would rather be first among Tu.scan writers, than 
second among the Latin and following the impulse of his 
own more discriminating taste, ho gave in the Orlando 
Furioso such an exhibition of tho fine tones and flexible 
movements of bis native language, as settled the question of 
its precedence for over with his countrymen. 

Ariosto at •first intended to adopt the teraa rima of 
Dante ; indeed tho introductory versos of his poem In this 
measure, are still preserved, lie soon abandoned it, how¬ 
ever, for the ottava rima, which is much better adapted to 
the light, gambling, picturesque narrative of the romantic 
epic.-|- Bvery stanza furnishes a little picture in itself, and 

* 0 . F.,eaD. xzxv., Bt. 15, 16. 

The Italians, since tlie tUluro of Trissino, have very generally adopted 
this measure for their epic poetry, while tho terao ritoo is used frr did^tic 
snd satirical compoaition. Tho graver aubjects, which have engaged the 
attention of some of their poets during the last century, have made blank 
(eer»o teioltoy more iiiahionable among them. Cesarotti’s “ Ostian,” 

X 2 
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the perpetual recurrence of the same rhyme proilnccs, tint 
only a most agreeable melody to the cor. but is very favuin - 
able to a full and more powerful dcveln'pmciit of the poet’s 
sentiments. Instances of the truth of this remark must be 
familiar to every render of Ariosto. It has been applied by 
Wnrton with equal justice to Spenser, whom the similar re¬ 
petition of identical cadences often lends to n copious and 
beautiful expansion of imagery.* Spenser’s stanza differs 
materially from the Italian ottara t-ima, in having one more 
rhyme, and in the elongated Alexandriuo with which it is 
concluded. Tliis gave to his verses '‘the long majestic 
march” well suited to the sober sublimity of his genius. 
But the additional rhyme much increased its metrical diffi¬ 
culties, already, from the comparative infrequency of asson¬ 
ances in our language, far superior to those of the Italian. 
This has few compound sounds, but rolling wdiolly upon the 
ffvc open vowels, o, c, i, o, u, affords a prodigious number 
of correspoiidiiig terminations. Hence their facility of 
improvisation. Voltaire observes, that in the Jerusalem 
Delivered, not more than seven words terminate in u, and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a greater 
monotony in the con.stant recurrence of only four rhymos,t 
The reason may be that in Italian poetry, the rhyme falls 
botli upon the penultima and the final syllable of each 
verse ; and as these two syllables in the same word turn 


one of tbo earliest, may be cited us one of the must sitcccssriil examples of 
it. No nation is so skilful in a nice ndnptation of stylo to tlio subject; and 
ifnitativc /atrmo^y has been carried by them to n perfection which it can 
never hope to attain in any otiiur living lungnage. For what otiicr langiiago 
is made so directly out of the elements of nmsic f 

* The following stanza from the “ Faerie Quecnc,” dcseribing tlio habi¬ 
tation of Morpheus “ drowned deep in drowsie tit,” may serve ns an exem. 
plification of our meaning:— 

“ And more to lull him in bis slumber soft, 

A tiiekling streame from high rock tumbling downe. 

Add ever driziing raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde much like the sowne 
Of swarming beei'did cast hilfa in a swuwue ; 

No other noyea nor people's troublous cryes 
As still are wont to annoy the walled towne 
Might there bo heard; hut caielem quiet lyes, 
fifinpt in etemall silence iiune firam onemyes.” 

f Lettr* A J)eodati di Totami, 
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upon tliHurunt vowels, a greater variety is given to the 
melody. This double rliyniiug temiiiiation, moreover, gives 
an* inexpressible lightness and delieady Italian poetry, 
very diftcrent from the broad comic, which similar com¬ 
pound rhymes, no doubt from the infrequency of their appli¬ 
cation to serions subjects, communicate to the English,* 
Ariosto is cunmir)nly most admired for the inexhaustible 
fertility of his fancy. Yet a large proportion of his fictions 
are borrowed, copied, or continued from those of preceding 
poets. The elegant allegories of aucient superstition, as 
they were collected or invented by Iloincr and Ovid, the 
wild adventures of the Nomitin roniances, the licciitinus 
merriment of the gossiping fabliaux, and the cnchantmcnt.< 
of Eastern fable, have all been employed in the fabric of' 
Ariosto’s epic. But, although this diminishes his claims to 
an inventive fancy, yet on the whole it exalts his character 
as a poet. For these same fictions under the hands of pr^*- 
ceding romancers, even of Boiardo, were cold aiid tinin- 
tercsting; or at best raised in the mind of tho reader only 
it stupid admiration, Ii1<^ that ocensioned by the grotesquu 
and unmeaning wonders of a fairy tale. But Ariosto in¬ 
spired them with a deep and living interest; he adorned 
them with the graces of seiitiincnt anil poetic imagery, and 
enlivened them by a vein of wit and shrewd reflection. 

Ariosto’s style is most highly esteemed by his eouiitr^'- 
meu. The clearness with which it expresses the most 
subtle and delicate beauties of sentiment may be compared 
to Alcina’s 

—“ Vel sottilc e rado, 

Clii: nqn copria dinansi nc di dietro. 

Pin che lu rose o i gigb un eiiiaro vetro.”—c. vji., s. tit).'* 

We recollect no English poet whose manner in any degree 
resembles him. La Fontaine, the most exquisite versifier of 
his nation, when in the least familiar mood, comes the 
nearest to luni among the French.—Spence remarks, that 
Spenser must have imagined Ariosto intended to write a 
serious romantic poem. Tlie same opinion has been main- 

— A thin transparent veil, • 

That all the bcantie* of her form discloses, 

Aa the cle^r crystal doth th’ imprison’d roses. 
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tained bj some of the Italian critics. Such, however, is 
not the impression we receive from it. Not to mention 
the brood farce fwifh which the narrative is occasionally 
chequered, as the adventures of Giucondo, the £nchanteU 
Cup, iic., a sly suppressed smile seems to lurl^ %|i tho 
bottom even of his most serious reflections ; sometimes, 
indeed, it plays openly upon the surface of his narrative ; 
but more frequently after a beautiful and sober descrip¬ 
tion, it breaks out as it were from behind a cloud, and 
lights up the whole with a gay and comic colouring. It 
would seem as if tho natural acuteness of his poetic taste 
led him to discern ht the magnanime mensong of romantic 
fable, abundant sources of the grand and beautiful, while 
tho anti-chivalric character of Ids age, and still more the 
lively humour of his nation, led him to langh at its extrava¬ 
gancies. Ilcncc the delicate interndxturo of serious and 
comic which gives a most agreeable variety, though some¬ 
what of a carious perplexity to Ids style. 

The Orlando Furioso went through six editions in the 
author's lifetime, two of which he supervised ; and it passed 
through sixty in the course of the same century. Its poetic 
pretensions wore of too exalted a character to allow it to be 
regarded as a mere fairy tale; hut it sorely puzzled the 
pedantic critics, both of that and of the succeeding age, to 
And out a justifleation for admitting it with all its fantastic 
eccentricities into the ranks of epic poetry. Multitudes have 
attacked and defended it upon this ground, and justice was 
not rendered to it until tho more enlightened criticism of a 
later day set all things right, by pointing out the distinction 
between tho romantic and tho classical.* 

The cold and precise Boilcau, who, like most of his coun¬ 
trymen, seems to have thought that beauty could wear only 
one form, and to have mistaken the beginnings of ancient 
art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove, that no poet 

* Hurd uid T. Warfen acem to have been among the earliest English 
writers who insisted upon the distinction between the Gothic and the Clas¬ 
sical. In their application of it to Spenser the; display a philosophical 
criticism, guided not so much by ancient rules as by the peculiar genius of 
modem institutions. How auperior thb to the pedantic dogmas of the 
French school, or of sindi a caviller os Rymer, whom Drydcn used to quote, 
and Pope extolled as " the best of English critics t ” 
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Ii»d t!io right to produce such grotesque coinhiuntions of the 
tragical and comic, as arc found in Ariosto.* In the last 
century, Voltaire, a criti<; of n much wiUi»r range of ohaerrn- 
tion, objects to a narrow exclusive definition of an epic 
poQ[n,-on the just gi'oiind, “that works of iniaginntiim 
depend so much on the diilerent languages and tsAtes of 
the different nations among whom they arc produeed, that 
precise deiiiiitions must have a tendency to exclude all beau¬ 
ties that arc unknown or unfamiliar to us.” (AVvoi mr la 
Puetie Epifjftie.) In less than forty pages further, we find, 
however, that “ the Orlando Fiirioso. althouirh popular 
with the mass of readers, is very irtfurior to the penuine 
epic poem." Voltaire’s general reflections were those of 
a philosopher: their particular application was that <»f a 
Frenchman. 

At a later period of his life, ho made a recatitation of this 
precipitate O|iii'.ioii. And he even went so far in u parallel 
between the Furioso and the Odyssey, which Im considered 
the model of the Italian poem, ns to give a decided preter- 
ence to the former. * Ariosto’s imitations of the Odyssey, 
however, are not sufficient to authorise its being considered 
the model of his epic. Where these imitations do exist, 
they are not alw.ays the happiv'st ellorfs of his nius(!. The 
tedious and disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrowed 
from that of the Cyclops I’olypheme, is one of the gi’catest 
blemishes in the Furioso. Such “ .lack-the-giant-killing ” 
horrors do not blend happily with the airy and elegoiit 
fictions of the East. TheyawiZ/artty of Ariosto’s manner 
has an apparent resemhlanco to the stutplicifp «>f Homer s, 
wliich vanisiies upon nearer inspection. H'lic unaff’eoted 
ease common to both, rcsenihles in the Italian the fashion¬ 
able breeding that grows out of a perfect intimacy with the 
forms of good society. In the Greek it is rather an artless- 
nc'sS which results from never having been eiiibarrassed by 
the conventional forms of society at all. Ariosto is jieiqic- 
tually addressing his reader in the most familiar tone <>f 
conversation. Homer pursues his course with the undevia¬ 
ting dignity of an epic poet. He tells all his stories, even 

• Diuertation Ciitiqae lar VAventurc Joconde. (6uBrt* at 
Bvileau, tom. ii., p. 1(1. 
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the incredible, with an air of confining truth. The Italian 
poet frequently qualifies his with some sly reference or 
apology, as “ I will fiot vouch for it; I repeat only what 
Turpin has told before me.” 

" Mcttcndo lo Turpin, lo metto anch’ io.* 

Ariosto’s narratives are complicated and interrupted in a 
most provoking manner. This has given offence to sqpie of 
his warmest adn>irerB, and to the severe taste of Alfieri in 
particular. Yet this fault, if indeed it he one, seems impu¬ 
table to the art, not to .the artist, lie but followed preceding 
romancers, and conformed to the laws of his peculiar specics> 
of poetry. ’I’his involution of the narrative may bo even 
thought to afford a relief, and an agreeable contrast by its 
intermixture of grave and comic incidents. At least, this is 
the apology act up for the same peculiarities of our own 
ronfantic drama. But whatever exceptions may be taken 
by the acuteness or ignorance of critics at the conduct of 
the Orlando Furioso, the sagacity of its general plan is 
best vindicated by its wide and permanent jmpularity in its 
own country. None of their poets is so universally read by 
the Italians; and the epithet divine, which the homage of an 
enlightened few had before appropriated to Dante, has been 
confciTcd by the voice of the whole nation upon the “ Homer 
of Fcrrara.”t Wliile those who copied the classical models 
of antiquity are forgotten, Ariosto, according to the beautiful 
eulogium of Tasso, “ Partondo dalle vestigie degli Antiebi 
Scrittori c dalle regolc d’Aristotilc, c Ictto c riletto da tnttc 
I'cta, da tutti i scssi, noto a tutte lo lingue, ringiovanisuo 
sempre nclla sua famn, c vola glorioso per Ic lingue dc' 
mortali. ” J 

The name of Ariosto most naturally suggests this of 
Tasso, his illustrious but unfortunate rival in the same ^ril- 

* Voltaire, with all hia avorrion to local projadices, was too national to 
relish the naked simplicity of Homer. One of his witty reflections may 
show how ho esteemed him. Speaking orVirpl's obligations to the Greek 
poet, " Some say,” he observes, “ that Homer made Viigil: if so, this is 
without doubt the best work he ever made I ”—n cela at, e'at satu doute 
ion phu 6el o/onrngt. 

f The name oii^nally given to him by his rival Tasso. 

*' $ Oiscoisi Poetici, p. 38. . 
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llant career of epic poetry; for these two seem to hold the 
same relative rank, and to shed a lustre over the Italian 
poetry «f the sixteenth century, like tRat reflected hy Dante 
and Petrarch upon thq fourteenth. The interest always 
attii^hcd to the inisfurtimes of genius, has been heightened 
in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery throwif over 
them ; and while his sorrows have been consecrated by the 
“melodious tear" of the poet, the causes of them have 
furnished a most fruitful subject of spcpulatiuii to the 
historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the study of 
jiirispnidenco ; but, as with Ariosto,‘a lovo for the Muses 
seduced him from his severer duties, llis father remon¬ 
strated ; but Tasso, at the age of Bcvcntecn, ]>ru<luccd his 
Biiialdo, an epic in twelve cantos, and the admiration which 
it e.xcited tliroughout Italy, silenced all future o]>])osition on 
the part of his parent. In LOtio, Tasso, then twenty-auo 
years of age, was received into the family of the (Cardinal 
Luigi d’hiSte, to whom he had dedicated his jtrceuciuus c])ic. 
The brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty at the little 
court of Ferrara, excited the visions of the youthful poet, 
while its richly endowed libraries and learncil societies fur¬ 
nished a more sidid nourishuient to bis understanding. 
Under these influences, ho was perpetually giving some 
new display of his poetic talent. llis vein flowed freely in 
lyrical composition, and he is still regarded as one of the 
most perfect models in that saturated sjxjcies of national 
poetry. In 1573, he produced bis Aminta, which, in spite 
of its conceits and pastoral extravagunccs, exhibited such a 
union of literary finish and voluptuous sentiment as was to 
bo found in no other Italian poem. It was translated into 
all the cultivated tongues in Europe, and was followed, 
during the lifetime of its aplhor, by more than twenty imi¬ 
tations in Italy. No valuable work ever gave birth^ to a 
more worthless progeny. The Pastor Pido of Guarini is 
by far the best of these imitations ; ■ but its elaborate luxury 
ef wit is certainly not comparable to the simple unsolicited 
beauties of the original. Tasso was, however, chiefly occu¬ 
pied with the composition of his great epic. lie had written 
six cantos in a few months, but he was nearly ten years in 
completing it. Ho wrote with the rapidity of genius, but 
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corrected with scrupulous deliberation, llis Letteri show 
the unwearied pains^which lie took to obtain tlio counsel 
his frieuds ; and "his critical Discourses prove that no one 
could stand less in need ot sucli counsel than himself. In 
1575, he completed his Jerusalem Delicered. Thus, before 
he hSd reached his thirty-second year, Tasso, ns a lyric, 
epic, and drniiiatic writer, may be fairly said to have earned 
a threefold immortality in the highest walks of his art. llis 
subsequent fate,8howB that literary glory rc.sts upon no surer 
basis than the accidental successes of worldly ambition. 

The lung and rigorous imprisoninciit of Tasso, by the 
sovereign over whose^rcign his writings had thrown such a 
lustre, has been as fruitful a source of s]>eculation as the 
inc.xplicabic exile of Ovid ; and in like manner was, for a 
long time, imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion 
in the poet. At length Tiraboschi announced, in an early 
edition of his history, that certain lettc'rs and original manu¬ 
scripts of Tasso lately discovered in the library of Modena, 
had been jint into the hands of the Abbd iScrassi for the 
further investigation of the inystcrtous transaction. The 
Abbd’s work ajipearcd in 1785, and the facts disclosed by 
it clearly prove, that the poet’s passion for Jjeonora was not, 
as formerly imagined, the origin of his misiurtinics.^ Tliesc 
may be imputed to a variety of circumstances, none of which, 
however, would have deeply affected a person of a less ini- 
table or better-disciplined fancy. The calumnies and petty 
insults, which he experienced from his rivals at the court of 
Ferrara, a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but 
more than all, certain conscientious scruples, which he 
entertained ns to the orthodoxy of his own erdod, gradually 
wrought upon his feverish imagination to such a degree, ns 
in a manner to unsettle his reason. He fancied that his 

• We are only acquainted witb Srrami’s “ Life of Taaso ” threifgh tlic 
epitomea of Fabroiii and Ginguend. Tho latter writer sceoia to ui to lay 
greater streas upon tho poet’s passion for I,canora than is warranted by his 
iitets. Tusso dcdusited, it is true, man^ on elegant sonnet to her charms, 
and distorted her name into as many ingenious pans as did Petrarch that 
of his mistress ; but, when we consider that this sort of poetical tribute is 
very commor with the Italians, Uiat the lady was at least ten years older 
than the poet, and that in the progress of this passion he had four or five 
other well-attested, subordinate flames, we shall ^ve little reason to believe 
it produced a deep impresdon on his character. 
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eneuiicB were laying snares fur his life, and that they had 
cuncerted a plan for accusing hini of heresy hcforc tlie 
Inquisition.* He privately ahscondotrfrafn Ferrara, returned 
to it again, but soon after, disquieted by the same nnhappy 
suspicions, loft it precipitately a second time, witlinut hi's 
manuscripts, without money, or any means of siibsfstcnee, 
and after wandering from court to court, ami experiencing 
in the sorrowful language of Dante, 

“ ('omc Ha <li sale 

Lo pane altnii, «• coni' e diipo callc, 

LiO suuuderc e '1 .stilir por I'altijiii siaite,” + 

ho threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso. 
Hut the Duke, already alienated from him by his past extra¬ 
vagances, was incensed to such si slegrco by certain intein- 
l>erate expressions of anoer, in which the poet indulged on 
his arrival at the court, that he caused him to be confined 
in a iiiiiilhuiisc. {J/ospltal of )St. A//ne.) 

Here in the darkness siiid .soiiluile of its ineanest cell, 
disturbed only by the* cries of the wretched inmates of the 
mansion, ho languished two years under the scvei’est disci¬ 
pline of a refractory lunatic. .Montaigne, in Ids visit to 
Italy, saw him in this liuudliating siduitioii, and his reflec¬ 
tions upon it are even colder than tliuso winch usually fall 
from the phlegmatic ])ldlusophcr.| Tlio genius of Tasso, 
however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and 
several of the lyrical eoiiqiositioiis of his iinprisuiicd muse 
were as brilliant and bo.iutifid as in the day of her pros¬ 
perity. The distempered state of his imagination sectns 

• His “ T.etteTS ” betray tlic aaino timid jealousy. He is jierpctually 
romplainiiig tbal his correspondence is watched and intereriited. 

+ “ How salt the savour is of ol'icr’s bread, 

How iiard the |Kissugo to deseend and climh 
By otiicr's stairs."— Cany. 

+ “ 1 felt even more spite Ilian compassion to see liim in so miaerablo a 
t«*te, surviving, as it were, himself, iinniiiidful eitlicr of himself or his 
worlu, which, without his concurrence, and before his eyes, were published 
to the world incorrect and deformed.”— Xsmia dt Montaiyne. ^Toro. v. 
Ik 114. Montaigno doubtless exaggerated the mental dcgraslatlon of Tasso, 
since it faronred a pontlon which, in the vain love of paradox Uiat has often 
distinguished his countrymen, he was then cndcovouring to establish, via 
the supetiority of stupidity and iguoranco over genias. 
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never to have clouded the vividne'ss of his perceptions on 
the subjects of his composition, and daring the remaining 
five years of his confii^eDicnt at St. Anne’s, he wrote in the 
form of dialogues several highly esteemed disquisitions oit 
philosophical and moral theorems. During this latter pc^od 
Tasso had enjoyed a more commodious apai-tment; but the 
Duke, probably dren'ding some literary reprisal from his 
iujured prisoner, resisted all entreaties for his release. This 
was at length effected through the intercession of the Prince 
of Mantua, in 15^6. 

Tasso quitted Ferrara without an interview with his 
oppressor, nnd spent tlfo residue of his days in the south of 
Italy. His countrymen, affected by his miiiicritcd persecu¬ 
tions, received him wherever ho passed with enthusiastic 
triumph. The nubility and the citizens of Florence waited 
upon him in a body, as if to make amends for the unjust 
strictures of their academy tipon bis poem ; and a day was 
appoiuted by the court of Rome lor his solemn coronation in 
the Capitol, with the poetic wreath, which had formerly 
encircled the brow of Petrarch, lie died a few days before 
the intended ceremony. His body, attired in a Roman toga, 
was accompanied to the grave by nobles and ecclesiastics of 
the liighe-^t dignity, and his temples were decorated with the 
laurel, of which his perverse rorlunc had defrauded him when 
living. 

The unha])py fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the 
character of Alphonse the Second. The eccentricities of 
his deluded fancy could not have justified seven years of soli¬ 
tary confinement, either ns n medicine or as a punishment; 
least of all from the man, whoso name he had so loudly 
celebrated in one of the most glorious productions of modern 
genius. What a caustic commentary upon his unrelenting 
rigour must Alphonso have found in one of the opening 
stanzas of the Jerusalem. 

" Tu, magnanimo Alfonso, il qnal ritogli 
A1 furor di fortuno, o guidi in porto 
Me peregrino errante, o fra gli scogli 
£ mi I'onde agitato, e quasi asaorto; 

• Queste tnio carte in lieta fronte accogU,” &a. 

The illiberal conduct of the princes of Esto, both towards 
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Ariosto and Tasso, cssehtlally diniinislios their prctoiisions 
to the munificent patronngo so exclusively inipntcil to them 
Tiy their own historians, and by the cll>quent pen of Gibbon.* 
A more accurate picture, perhaps, of the second Alphonse 
mi]f be found in the concluding canto of Childe Harold ; 
where the poet, in the langnugo of indignant sensibility, 
not always so judiciously direi-tcd, lins rendered more than 
poetical justice to the “ untii|iu! brood of Estc.” 

The Jei'usaleni was surreptitiously published, for the first 
time, during Tasso’s iuiprisoiiincnt; and* notwithstanding 
the extreme inaccuracy of its early editions, it went througli 
no less than six in as many months.* Others grew rich on 
the productions of an author, who w'as himself languishing 
ill the must abject poverty. One c.xamplc out of many of 
the insecurity of literary jwoperty, in a country where the 
number of distinct iudei>undcnt govcrnincuts uliiiost defeats 
the protection of a copyright, t . 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which the Jeru¬ 
salem excited throughout Italy, it was assailed on its first 
appearance with the •coarsest criticism it ever experienced. 
A comparison was naturally suggested between it and the 
Orlando Fiirioso, and the Italians bccuiiie divided into the 
factions of Tassisti and Ariostisti. Tlio Della-Cruscan 
Academy, just then instituted, in retaliation of sonic extra¬ 
vagant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, entered into 
an accurate, but exceedingly intemperate, analysis of it, in 
which they degraded it, nut only below the rival epic, but, 
denying it the name of & poem, spoke of it as “a cold and 


* Mimtorn Antichita Estenxi are cxprcsbly intended to record tlio 
virtnoa of the fiiinily of Ustc. TiraboBehi’a Stnria deHa /Mcratura 
Italiana is a splendid panegyric upon tho intellectual aeliicvenicnts of tlie 
whole nation. More than a due share of this praise, however, is claiiueit 
for his Dative princes of Ferrara. It is aiunsing to see bv what evasions tho 
historian attempts to justify their eonduct both towards Tiuso and Ariosto. 
Oibbon, who hod less apology for partiality, in his laborious researrhes into 
the ** Antiquities of the House of Brunswick,” has not tempered his enco¬ 
miums of the Alphonsos with a jingle animadversion upon their illiberal 
conduct towiwds their two illustrious subjects. 

+ “ Foreigners,” says Denina, “ who ask if there are great writers in 
Italy now, as in times past^ would bo surprised at the nuiwlicr, were Jthey 
to learn how much even the host of them are brought in debt by the ^Ik 
lieation of their own works,"— Vieende dtUa lAudtuliura, tom. ii., p. 828. 
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barren compilation. ” It is a curious fact, that both the 
Dclla-Cruacan and French Academies commenced tlieir 
career of criticism^witfa an unluckj attack upon two of the 
most extraordinary poems in their ccspectivo languages.* 
Although Tasso was pnly one and twenty years of age 
when he set about writing his Jcmsalom; yet it is suffi¬ 
ciently apparent from the sagacious criticism exhibited in 
his letters, that ho brought to it a mind ripened by exton- 
sire studios and careful meditation. Ho had, moreorer, 
the advantage of'aii experience derived both from his own 
orovious labours, and those of several distinguished predc- 
icssors, in the same -kind of composition. Tlio learned 
frissino had fashioned, some years before, a regular heroic 
poem, with pedantic precision, upon tho models of antitjuity. 
From this circumstance, it was so formal and tedious that 
nobody could read it. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, wlio might apply to himself with equal justice, 
the reverse of the younger Racine’s lament, 

" Gt moi pert iiiconim d'un si glorieux 61 b,’* 

had commenced his celebrated Amadis, with the same 
deference to the rules of Aristotle. Finding that the 
audiences of his friends, to whom ho w^as accustomesd to 
read tho epic as it advanced, gradually thinned off, he had 
the discretion to take the hint, and new cast it in a more 
popular and romantic form. Notwithstanding those in¬ 
auspicious examples, Tasso was determined to give to his 
national literature what it so much wanted, a great heroic 
poem ; his fine eye perceived at once, howover, all the 
advantages to be derived from the peculiar institutions of 
the moderns: and while he conformed in tho general plan 
of his epic to the precepts of antiquity, he animated it with 
the popular and more exalted notions of love, x>f chivalry, 
and religion. His Jerusalem exhibits a most perfect com¬ 
bination of the romantic s.'’d tho classical. 

The subject which he selected was most happily adapted 

* It is haTdl '7 necatsaiy to nfer to Corneille's Old” so damsily aiuto- 
■nlsed bjr the Academie Fnnfoise, at the Joalous instigatioii of Cardinal 
Ricbelieq. 
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to Ills complicated dcsigiA However gloomy a picture the 
Crusades may exhibit to the rational historian, they are one 
of the most brilliant and imposing tiver,offered to the eye 
of the poet. It is surprising that a subject, so fruitful hi 
marvellous and warlike adventure, and which displays the 
full^riumph of Christian chivalry, should have been so long 
neglected by the wi iters of ei>ical romance. The plan of 
the Jerusalem is not without defects, which have been 
{Kiintod out by the Italians and bitterly ridiculed by Voltaire, 
whose volatile sarcasms have led him into One or two hlun- 
dors, that have excited much wrath among some of Tasso’s 
countrymen.* The conceits which tfccnsionaliy glitter on 
the surface of Tasso's clear and itolishcd style, have afforded 
another and a fair ground for censure. Boilcau’s niet.a- 
phorical distich, however, has given to them an iindoscrvcd 
iinportitnco. The c])ithct tmxcl (clin(|unnt), used hy him 
without any limitation, was quoted by his countrymen as 
fixing the value at once of all Tasso's compositions, and 
afterwards by an easy transition, of that of the whole body 
of Italian literature.^ Uoilcau suh.scquently diluted this 
censure of the Italian poet with some partial commenda¬ 
tions ;t but its ill effects were visible in the unfavourable 
prejudices which it left on the minds of his own country¬ 
men, and on those of the English for nearly a century. 

The affectations imputed to Tasso arc to bo traced to a 

* Among other hrinoiis elandcni, he hod trmicd the niarical bird “ ili 
color vnri” “c pmpiin;o rostro” in Armida'8g;ii'dcn»,n“^rro(;” and the 
“fatai Donzclla,” (canto xv.) “ whose countenance was beautiful like that 
of the angels,” an “ old woman,” which his Italian censor assures bis coun¬ 
trymen “ is ninch worse than a vecdiia duniut." For the burst of indigna¬ 
tion which these niid siuiilar sins brought upon Voltaire’s head, vide “ Anno- 
tazhmi ai Conti” xv. xvi. Clat, Ital. 

i* Both Ginguene and some Italian critics nlTcct to consider these con. 
niendations os an amm.de how/rable on the part of Doilcau. They, how¬ 
ever, Smount ti> very little, and like the Frenchman’s compliment to Yonek, 
have full os much of bitter as of sweet in them. The remarks quoted by 
D'Olivot (Histoire de I’Academie Fronfaisc), as having been made by tbe 
critic a short time previous to his death, are a convincing'proof, on the other 
bond, that ho was tenacious to th^ last of his original heresy. ” So littie,” 
“id ho, “ have I changed, that on reviewing Tasso of late, I 
exceedingly that I hod not been more explicit in my strictures upoit him.” 
Ho then goes on to supply the hiatus, hy taking up all the blemiahea in 
' detail, which he had before only alluded to en grot. 
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much more remote origin. Petrarch’s best productions uri; 
stained with them, as are those of preceding poets, Cino dn 
Pistoja, Guido Cjfvafeanti, and others,* and they seem 'to 
have flowed directly from the Proven^alc, the copious foun¬ 
tain of Italian lyrical poetry. Tiraboschi referred ;their 
introduction to the infincnco of Spanish literature under the 
viceroys of Naples, during tho latter part of the sixteontl: 
centary, whieli provoked a ])atriotic rejdicatioii in seven 
volumes, from the Spanish Abbe Lampillits. The Italian 
had the better bf hiS adversary in temper, if not in argu¬ 
ment. This false refinement was broiight to its height 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, under 
Mai'iui and his imitators, and it is somewhat malfciously 
intimated by Denina, that the foundation of the Academy 
Della Crusca corresponds with tho commencement of the 
decay of good tastc.t Some of their early publications 
prove, that they have at least as good a claim to bo con- 
siifcred its promoters as Tasso. | 

Tasso is the most lyrical of all epic poctv. This often 
weakens the signifiuance and picturesque delineation of his 
narrative, by giving to it an ideal and too general character, 
llis eight-lined stanza is frequently wrought up, as it wore, 
into a‘miniature sonnet, lie himself censures Ariosto for 
occasionally' indulging this lyrical vein in his romance, and 
cites as an example the celebrated coniparisuu of tho virgin 


* These veteran venilim Imvo been condonacd into two voliimcs oetavo, 
in nn edition published at Florence, 1816, under tho title of" JPoeti M 
Prime Secolo. 

■f Vicende delta hetteratura, tom. ii., p. 62. 

A distinction eecmii to be authorised between, tbc nneiente and the 
moderns, in regard to wiiat is considered purity of taste. ' The earliest 
writings of the former are distinguished by it, and it^oll into decay only 
with the "decline of the nation. While a vicious taste is visible in the 
earliest stages of modern literaturo, and it has boon corrected only.^y the 
corresponding reiinement of the nation. The Greek lahguago was written 
in elassie purity from Iloincr until long after Greece herself had become 
tributary to the Romans; and the Latin tongue, from tho .me of Terence 
till the nation bad sacrificed its liberties tp its emperors. Wbile.tbe early 
Italian authors, as we have already seen, the Spaniards in the age of 
Ferdinand, the English in that of Klfaoibeth, and the French under Francis 
the First (thir epochs which may fix the dawn of their respective litera¬ 
tures), seem to have bean deeply infected edth a passion for conceits and 
qnibUes, which has been purified oiily by the diligent cultivation of ages. 
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and the rose. (Can. i. b* 42.) Ifow many similar cxani))les 
may be found in his own epic ! The gardens of Arinida 
itro full of them. To this cause weF may perhaps ascribe 
tint glittering aifuetations, the clutquant so often noticed in 
bis^)i>etry. Dazzling and epigrammatic points arc often 
solicited in sonnets. To the same cause may be referred 
in i>nrt the nicely adjusted harmony of his verses. It 
would almost seem as if each stanza was mcaitt to bo set to 
music, as Petrarch is knowu to have coinposed nnuiy of 
bis odes with this view.* The melodious rhythm of Tasso’s 
verse has none of the monotonous sweetness so cloying in 
Metastasio. It is divcrsilit d by all Tbe modulations # un 
c.xquril|(cly sensible ear. For this reason no Italian poet is 
so frequently in the mouths of the common ])coplc. Ariosto's 
familiar style an^ lively narrative arc better suited to tlm 
popular apprebeiinio’i. But the lyrical melody of Tas^o 
triumphs over these advantages in his rival, and enables 
him literally vh-ttnt voUUire per ora. It was once common 
for the Venetian gondoliers to challenge each other, and to 
respond in the vcrsc.s* of the .lerusalem ; and this sort of 
musical contest might be heard for hours, in the silence of a 
soft summer evening. The same beautiful ballads, if we 
may so call-these fragments of mi epic, ovo still oi^casiunally 
chanted by the Italian [leasant, who is less affected by tin; 
sublimity of their sentiments than the musical How of the 

expression.t 

Tasso’s sentiments arc distinguished, in our opinion, hy 
a moral grandeur surpassing that of any otlier Italian poet. 
His 'devout mind seems to have been fully inspired with the 
spirit of his.8ubjcct. Wo say, in our opinion ; for an emi¬ 
nent German critic, P. Schlegcl, is disposed to deny him 
this merit. We think in this instance he must have pro¬ 
posed to himself what is too frequent with the Germans, an 
ideal Rod exaggerated standard of elevation. A few stanzas 
(st, 1 to 19,) in the fourth canto of the Jerusalem may bo 

FokoIo. Eaays,** &c., p. 93. 

i* * Tlio influence of nsetriral hAmiony is visible in the lower classes, 
wlio commit to memory tlio stanzas of Tasso, and nny ihciii without coni- 
r. prebending, them. They even disfigure the language so at tolnakc nonsense 
vf jt, their Mates deceived ^l-the while by the unmeaning melody.”—* 
Storia, &e. Tom. iv. p-,193. 


r 
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said to coiitaia aliuost the whole ar^meiit of the ParadUe 
Lost. The convocat’on of the dovils in the dark abyss,* 
the picture of Satan, whom he iiijudidously names Pluto, 
his sublime address to his confederates, in which he alludes 
,to their rebellion and the subsequent creation of man, i^ere 
the gSrms of Milton’s most glorious conceptions. Danto 
had before shadowed forth Satan, but it was only in the 
]>hysical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic stature. 
The ancients ha^ clothed the Furies in the same external 
deformities. Tasso, in obedience to the superstitions of his 
age, gave to the Devil similar attributes ; but ho invested 
his character with a ntoral sublimity, which raised it to the 
rank of divine intelligences. 

“ Rbbero i piu felici allor vittoria 
Kimase a noi d'iiivittu arilir la gloria.” 

“ Sia (Icstin ci6 cb’io voglio.” 

In the literal version of Milton, 

-« What 1 wfll is fate." 

Sentiments like these also give to Satan, in Paradise Lost, 
his superb and terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave a 
finer finish to the portrait, by dispensing'altogether with 
the bugbear deformities of his person, and by depicting it 
as a form that— 

——** Had yet not lost 
All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than Archangel ruin’d.” 

It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso, to have made 
so little use of the diablerie which he has so powerfully 
portrayed. Almost all the machinations of the mfidols in 
the subsequent cantos, turn upon the agency of potty 
necromancers. 

• Tbo semi-itaiiTA, which deccribes the hoane reverbeiationi *f the 
infernal trumpet in this Pandaemonium, U ritod by the Italians as a hap|>7 
example of imitative harmony. 

" Chiama gli abitator dell’embre eteme 
n nueo soon della lortoiea tromba. 

Tremaa le tpasiose atre caveme^ 

E I’oer cioeo a quel romor timbmha." 

s 
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Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures l>y 
some skilful moral allusion. How finely has he augmented 
tlie misery of the soldier, perishing'under a consuming 
drought before the walls of Jerusalem, by recalling to his 
imagination the eool and crystal waters witli which he hiui 
once been familiar ! 

« Se alcnn giammai tra frondeggianti rive 
Puro vide stagnor liquido argento, 

O giu precipitose ir acque vive 

Per aipe, o’n piaggia erbosa a pasHo lento; 

Qnelle al vago dcssio formit c descrivo, 

£ miniatra materia al sim tomu4ito ; 

Cite I’imagine lor gelida c innlle 
L’asciuga e acalda, e ncl peiisier riboUe.” * 

Gan. xiii. at. 60. 

In all the manifold punishments of Dante’s “ Hell,’’ we 
■cmember one only in which the mind is made use of aB*a 
ncans of torture. A counterfeiter (harraficre) contrasts 
lis sitnation in these dismal regions, with his former pleasant 
'esidence in the green kale of the Amo—an allusion which 
idds a new sting to his anguish, and gives a line mural 
colouring to the picture. Dante was the first great Christian 
;)oet that had written ; and when, in cunforniity with the 
charitable spirit of his ago, he assigned oil the ancient 
leathens a place cither in his hell, or purgatory, he in- 
ilicted upon them corporeal punishments, which alone had 
aeon threatened by their poets. 

Both Ariosto and Tasso elaborated the style of their com- 
30.sitions with infinite pains. This labour, however, led 
:hem to the nfbst opposite results. It gave to the Furioso 
die aiiy graces of elegant conversation ; to the Geruso- 
emme, a stately and imposing eloquence. In this last you 
nay often find a consummate art carried into affectation. 


“ He tbat the gliding riven ent had been 

Adown their verdant chonneU gently roll'd. 

Or fitlling atreams, which to the vaileya green 
Diatill’d fiom topa of Alpine mountaini cold, 

Thoie he doiired in vain, new torments been 
Augmented tbii* with wish of comforts old > 

Those waten cool he drank in vain conceit. 

Which more increased hit thirst, increased hit heat.”— VaMjaX. 

T 2 
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as in the former natural beauty Is sometimes dcivraded into 
vulgarity, and eveii^ obscenity. Ariosto lias nunc of the 
mitiunnl vices of stylo imputed to bis rival, but he' is 
t:iinted with the less excusable iinpiiriiies of sentiment. It 
is stated by a late writer, that tlio exceptionable paivsages 
ill tfio Furioso wore found crossed out with a pen, in a 
nianuscript copy of tlio author, showing his intention to 
have su]>prcsscil them at some future penod. The fact 
does not appevvr probable, since the edition, as it now 
stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and 
published by himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a nioro abstracted and lyrical 
turn of thought. Ariosto infuses an active worldly spirit 
into his poetry ; his beauties arc social, while those of bis 
rival are r<atlicr of a solitary eomplexioii. Ariosto’s muse 
scorns to have caught the gossiping spirit of the /abliauj-; 
atid Tasso’s, the lyrical rcfiiicmeuts of the proecnfale. 
Ariosto is seldom sublime like the other. This may lie 
imputed to his subject, ns well ns to the character of liis 
genius. Owing to his subject, licSa mure generally enter¬ 
taining. The easy freedom of his narrative often leads him 
into natural dotnihs, iniieh more nflveting than the idoul 
generalisation of Tasso. How pathetic is the dying srciie 
of Brandimarte with the half-finished name of his mistress, 
Fiordiligi, upon his lip !— 

-“ Orlando, fa rlie ti raceordi 

Di mo noil’ orazioii tue grate a Dio ; 

Ne men ti raccoinaiidu la inia Fionli .... 

Ma dir uuu poto liyi; c qui iiinu.” 

Tasso could never have descended to this beautiful negli¬ 
gence of expression, f 

* “ Orlando, I iniploic thro. 

That in thy prayers my name may bo commended. 

And to thy caic 1 Icavo uiy loved Ptordi— 

Jjiyi he coaid not add;—but here he ended.” 

■f The ideal, which wo have imputert to Tasso, may he cited, however, 
as a ebaractcristic of the national literature, and as the point in which their 
literature it most decidedly opposed to our own. With the excopdon »t 
riantp and Parini, whose copies from life have all the precision of proof 
impressions, it would bo difficult to find %pieture in the compass of Itslian 
poetry executed sHth the fidelity to nature to observable in our good authors, 
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Tiis«(> cliullengod u compariaon with his prodecoaaor in his 
gardens of Arniidii. t'lie indolent ami languishing reposo 
of*thc one, the brisk atuorons cxcitoinJnt wf the other, are 
in some measure cliaraeteristic of their ditferont pcninls. 
The 4 iarallel has been too often pursued for us to weary our 
renders with it. 

The Italians hfive a copious variety of nan-ative poetry, 
and arc* very nice in their subdivisions of it.. Without 
attending to these, we have been guided by its chronologieal 
succes.. 5 ion. Wc have hardly room to touch upon the “ See- 
chia liapita ” {/tape of llm Ihich't), of Tassoni, the model 
of the inoek-heroie jKienis afterwnrds'^rcqueiit in Italy,* of 
Boilenu’s LuU hi, and of the llape of tJw Lock. Tas.soni, 
its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, who, after a 
life passed in the heats of literary controversies to wliieh he 
had himself given rise, died 1(53.5, aged s(!venty-onc. The 
subject of the poem is a war between Moden.a and Bologiwi. 
.-It the comniciicement of the thirteenth ecntiiry, in conse¬ 
quence of a wooden bucket having been carried oil from the 
iiinrket-placc in the latter city, by an invading jiarty of the 
former. This memorable trophy has been ]irescrvcd down 
to the present day in the cathedral of .Modena. Tassoni s 
epic will confer upon it a more lasting (*xistonce. 

“ Tho Mnckct, wliicli ro wiwly hail ollemleil, 

III the Oreai Tower, where yet it may he found. 

Was from on lii;;Ii liy poiidciniis ehaiii siis|iuiideil. 

And with a marble copo environ'd round. 
dJy purtnls five the eatraiieo is defended ; 

Nor ettvalier «if note is that way bound, 

Nor ]iious pilgrim, but doth pause to see 
The sp*»il so glerioiis of the vietory." 

C'«w. i. St. 63. 


SI* npparciit in everv page of ('ow|H*r or Tlioinson for example. It might 
I'e wcllt perhaps, for tho KnglUh artist, if ho emild embellish the iiiiiiiito 
ami literal details of his o«n srliool with sonic of llie ideal graees of tho 
Italian. Byron may bo coneideia-d as liaving done ibis more ctfeetimlly 
tlian any contemporary poet. Byron's love of the iileal, it iiinst be 
allowed, however, has too often bewildered him in mystieisin and liy|xtrbole. 

• The Italians long disputed with great acrimony wliellier tills or the 
coniic-lieroic poem of Bmceiolini (/.// l^Jiccno JDci') wa^irecodent in 
|xiiiit of age. It appears protsabie, that Tassoni^s wus written first, althongh 
printed last. No couiilry has.^eii half so fruitful as Italy in literary 
guarreU, and in none have they been pursued with siicli bitterness and 
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Gironi, in liia life of the poet, triumphantly sdiluces io 
evidence of the simeriority of the Italian epic over the 
French mock-hetoic' poem of Boileau, that the subject of 
the former is far more insignificant than that of the latter, 
and yet the poem has twelve cantos, being twice the iipiiibcr 
of fVie Lutrin. lie might have added, that each canto 
contains about six hundred lines, instead of two hundred, 
the average complement of the French, so that Tassoni's 
epic has the gipry of being twelve times as long as Boileau’s, 
and all about a bucket 1 This is somewhat characteris¬ 
tic of the Italians. VVhat other people would good-humour¬ 
edly endure such ah interminable epic upon so trivial an 
affair, which had talvcn place mure than four centuries 
before ? To make amends, however, for the want of pun¬ 
gency in a satire on transactions of such an antiquated 
•late, Tassoni has besprinkled his poem very liberoHy with 
allusions to living characters. 

We may make one general objection to the poem, 
that it is often too much in earnest for the perfect keep¬ 
ing of the mock-heroic. The cutting of throats, and fight¬ 
ing regular pitched battles, are too bloody a business fur 
a joke. How much more in the genuine spirit of this 
species of poetry is the bloodless battle with tho books lu 
th{i Lutrin! 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the 
ancient heathen deities. These ai’e frequently brought 
upon tho stage, and are travestied with the coarsest comic 
humour. But the burlesque, which reduces great things to 
little, is of a grosser and much less agreeable sort, than that 
which magnifies little things into great. The “ llape <>f 
the Lock ” owes its charms to the latter process. The im¬ 
portance which it gives to the elegant nothings of high life, 
its perpetual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork which con- 

licrtinocitr. In some instsDcvii, as in that of Marini, thov have even beni 
uiaiiitained by asanBaination. The sarcastic comuicntarirs of Galileo upon 
the “ Jerusalem,” quoted in the vulgar edition of the “ Classics,” weri- 
found sadly mutilated by one of the offended Taxatti, into whoso hand'* 
they hhd fallen more than two centuries after they were written. So long 
does a literary faction last in Italy! The Italians, inhibited firom a fni: 
disensrion on |iolitieal or religious topics^ enter with incredible seal inlo 
those of a purely abstraet and often unimportant chancier. 
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stitutes its machinery, hlivc made it superior as a fine piece 
of irony to either of its foreign rivals. A Frenchman would, 
aoubtless, prefer the epic regularity, Vogressive action, and 
smooth see-saw versification of the Lutrin;* while an Italian 
wopld find sufiScient in the grand heroic sentiment, and the 
voluptuous portraiture, with which Tassoni’s unequei poem 
is occasionally inlaid, to justify his preference of it. There 
is no accounting for national taste. Xia ITarpo, the Aris* 
torchuB of French critics, censures the gossamer machinery 
of the *• Rape of the Lock ” as the grca'lest defect in the 
poem. “ La fable des Sylphes, que Tope a tres-inutile- 
inent emprunti^e du conto do Gabaliiv, pour cn fairo lo mer- 
vcilleux de son poeme, n'y produit rien d'agreabh, ricn 

d'interessant . . 

Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth contunes was inun¬ 
dated with crude and insipid romances, distributed into all 
the varieties of epic poetry. The last one, liowcve^, of 
sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Ricnardetto of Nicholas Fortiguerra, .appeared as late as 
1738. After two conturies of marvellous romance, Charle¬ 
magne and his Paladins became rather insipid dramatis pet- 
soncB. What could not bo handled seriously, howevei-. 
might bo ridiculed ; and the smile, half suppressed by 
Ariosto and Berni, broke out into broad butfooncry in the 

poem of Fortiguerra. , , r. n ■ ^ e 

The Bicciardetto may bo considered the Don Quixote ot 
Italy ; for, although it did not bring about that revolution in 
the national taste ascribed to the Spanish romance, yet it 
is, like that, an unequivocal parody upon the achicveniTOts 
of knight-errantry. It may bo doubted whether Don 
Quixote itself was not the consequence, rather than the cause 
of the revolution in the national taste. Fortiguerra pursued 
an opposite method to Cervantes; and instead of introducing 
his'crock-brained heroes into the realities of vulgar life, ho 
made them equally ridiculous by involving them m the 
most absurd caricatures of romantic fiction. Many of those 


• The vereifleation of the Lutrin ii oeteemed bi fcultoe m 
language. The tame and monotonoua flow of the heat of 
howwr, prodttcoi an effect, at leant 

well likon^ by one of their own nation to “ the dnnhmg « cold water. 
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tulvcnturcs ara of a licentious anil somotiiuca of a disgustini' 
nature ; but the graceful, though uegligent, beautics«of his 
stylo throw an illutive^Teil over the grossness of the narra¬ 
tive. Imitations of Piilci may be more frequently traced 
than of any utner romantic poet. Hut although more ijelc.- 
brated writers are occasionally, and the extravagancies of 
chivalry are perpetually, parodied by Fortigiicrra, yet his 
object docs not seem to have been dclibiM-ute satire so luucli 
as good-humoured jesting. AYhat he wrote was for the 
simjile purpose of raising a laugh, not for the derision ot 
the correction of the taste of liis countrymen. The ten¬ 
dency of lii.s poem is iJertainly satirical, yet there is not a 
lii.c iiidicatiug such an intention on his part. The most 
])ointcd humour is aimed at the clergy.® Fortiguerra was 
liiinself a cuuoii'. Tic commenced his epic at the suggestion 
of some friends with whom he was pa-sing a few week’s of 
tint, autumn, at a bunting-scat. The conversation turned 
U[)on the labour bestowed by Pulci, Berni, and Ariosto uii 
their great poems ; and Fortiguerra undertook to furnish 
the next day a canto of good poetry, e.vhibiting some of the 
jieeuliaritics of their respective styles. He fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly graces, 
persuaded him to pursue the epic to its present complement 
of thirty cantos. Any one acquainted with the facilities for 
improvimtion, afforded by the il<>xiblo organisation of the 
Italian tongue, will be the less surprised at the rapidity of 
this coniposilion. The “ Riceiardetto” may be looked upon 
ns a sort of improvisation. 

In the following literal version of the two opening stanxas 
of tlie ])oeni, we have nttenqitcd to convey soiLC notion of 
the sportive temper of the original. 

“ It. will not let iiiy busy bivtiii nlose,— 

Till! whim has taken me to write a tale 
III |i(M‘try, of things till now uiiknoivii. 

Or if not wholly new, yet nothing stale. 

My miist‘ is not a ilaugliter of the suit 
Witli harp of gold and ebony ; a halo 
And buxom country lass, she sjiorts at ease. 

And free as air sings to tlie [Kissing iireezo. 


* One of tho Icniling chnractcn is Fernigns, who hod figured in all tlir 
eld epics at, one of the most fotniidable ^nicen .chieftains. He turns 
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« Viet though accusloin’d to the wood,—^its Bjiring 
Her only beverage, and her food its mi&t, 

{she will of Iieiroes and of battlet|Hiiig, 

The loves and higii etnprizes of tne past. 

Then if slic falter on so bold a wing. 

Light bo.tlie blame upon her errors cast. 

She never studied ; and sho well may err. 

Whose home hath been beneath the oak luiil iir.” 

Fortiguorra’s introductions to his cantos aro soasonctl 
\vitli an extremely pleasant wit, which Ltnfi Byron has at- 
tei tivcly studied, and in some passages of his more familiar 
jioetry closely imitated. The stanza, Jbr cxaniidv, in Bup]>i>, 
beginning— 

“ She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Whirli certain pciople call a ctrlaiti- injf. 

Which yet tlio most uucertiun ago appears,” &c. 

was evidently suggested by the following in “ Uicciardetto. ” 

“ Qnando si giiignc ad uiia rerta cla, 

Ch’io nod voglio dcscrivervi qiisil e, 

Bisogna stare allora a quel ch'iiii ha, 

Nc il’altro aniantc provar piii la fi-, 

Peivhc, tloMiio ino care, la ladia 
Ha 1’ all al capo, allc spalie. c>l a' pie ; 

K vola si, die non si scoigt' piii 
- Vestigio aleun ne’ visi, dove In.” 


Byron’s wit, however, is pointed with a keener sarcasm, and 
his serious rctlections show a liner pcrcojitioii both of natura! 
and moral beauty, than belong to the Italian. No two 
things are more remote from caeh otlior than sentiment and 
satire. In “ Don Juan” they aro found side by side, in 
almost every stanza. The effect is disagreeable. The 

lurinh with Fortignerro, and beguiles Ids lonely winter evenings with lb« 
in^acent pastime ^ making candles. 

- .. -o K nc I’ori'ida brnma 

Qqando I’aria C igu frciWa, e pin cnidele, 
lo mi diverto in fiir do Ic candelo.”—in. fi3. 

A contrast highly diverting to the Italians, who hod been taqglit to osaociau 
very lofty ideas with the name of Ferragus. The conflict kept iip between 
the devout scruples of tbo new saint and his old heathen appetites, affords 
perpctuhl aub^eott for tbe profane oomi. 
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heart, warmed by some picture ofextreme beauty or pathos, 
is suddenly chilled by a selbsb sneer, a cold-blooded maxiei, 
that makes }'OU ashaiued of having been duped into a good 
feeling by the writer, even for a moment. It is a melan¬ 
choly reflection, that the last work of this extraordjjiary 
poet tshould bo the monument alike of his genius and his 
infamy. Voltaire’s licentious epic, the “ Puccllo,” is 
written in a maiincr perhaps nioro nearly corresponding to 
that of the Italian. But the philosophical irony, if we may 
BO call it, which' forms the substratum of the mure familiar 
coutpositions of this witty and profligate author, is of some¬ 
what too dec]> a ca&t for the light superficial banter of 
Fortiguerra. 

We have now traced the course of Italian narrative 
poetry down to the middle of tho last century. It has by 
no means become e.xtiiict since that period, and among 
others, an author well known here by his history of our re¬ 
volutionary war, has contributed his share to the cpopco of 
his country, in his “ Camillo, o Vojo Gouquistatn.” Almost 
every Italian writer has a poetic vcin>'within him, which, if it 
does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, will flow out into 
more formidable compositiuiis.* ** 

Ill glancing over the long range of Italian narrative 
poems, one may bo naturally led to (lie reflection, that tho 
most prolific branch of the national literature is devoted 
exchisively to purposes of mere amusement. Brilliant 
inventions, delicate humour, and a beautiful colouring of 
language are lavished upon all ; but with the exception of 
the “Jerusalem.” wo rarely meet with sublime or ennobling 
sentiment, and very rarely with any thing like a moral or 
philosophical purpose. Madame dc Stael has attempted to 
fasten a reproach on the whole body of Italian letters, 
“ that, with the exception of their works on physical science, 
they have never been directed to utility," t The infputa- 
tion applied in this almost unqualified manner is unjust. 

* BoccoGcio, Mucchiavelli, liembo, Vsnilii, Costiglione, Pignotti, Bottn, 
and ■ hut of other datric prow writers of Italy, have all confeswd die 

** impetus ss<f r," and given birth to epics, lyrics, or bucolics. 

" Tons let oavragu dcs Italiens, ezeeptd cenx 'qui tnltent dr, 
sciences physiques, n’ont jamais pour but l^itiliuf.”— De la lAtthor 
ture, ^ 
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Tne language has been enriched by the vnlnable reflertions 
of too many historians, the solid labours of too many anti¬ 
quaries and critics, to be thus lightly designated. The 
learned lady may have found a model for her own compre¬ 
hensive manner of philosophising, and an ample refutation 
of her assertion in Macchiavelli alone.* In their frorks of 
imagination, however, such an imputation appears to he 
well merited. The Italians seemed to deniand from these 
nothing further than from a fine piece of music, where the 
heart is stirred, the ear soothed, but the understanding nut 
a whit refreshed. The splendid n[iparitiona of. tlieir poet’s 
fancy fade away from the mind of the reader ; and like the 
enchanted fabrics described in their romances, leave nut a 
trace behind them. 

In the works of fancy in our language, fiction is almost 
universally made subservient to mure important and tiobler 
purposes. The ancient drama and novels, the meilern 
])ruae drama, exhibit historical pictures of inaniicrs, ami 
accurate delineations of character. Most of the English 
poets in other walker, from the “ moral Gower ” to Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Wordsworth, have made their verses the 
elegant vehicles of religious or practical truth. Even 
descriptive poetry in England interprets the silence of 
external nature int%a hiiiguage of sentiment and devotion. 

It is characteristic of this spirit in the iintiou that Spenser, 
the only one of their classic writers who has repeated tlie 
fantastic legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his 
Italian fancy in a cloud of allegory, which, however it may 
be thought to affect the poem, shows unequivocally tiio 
didactic .intention of the poet. 

* Wo soy fRonfitfr, not spirit. The “Discors isopra T. I.ivio,” liow- 
ever, require less qualification on the score of their principles. They obn 
vionsly furnished the model to ihe “Grandeur et Ddcadcntc tics Komaius,' 
and tlio same extended pliiloHipliy, which Montesquieu iiiiiiatcd in ci\il 
history, Madame do StaSl has carried into literary. Among the historians, 
antiquaries, &e. whoso names are known where the language is not reail, ■ 
we might cite Guicciardini, Be«nbu,Sarpi, Giannonc, Naidi, Davila, Dcnina, 
Muratori, Timbosebi, Gravina, Dettinelli, Algaroiti, Beccaiia, Fitaiigbieri, 
Cesarotti, Fignotci, and many othen;—a hollow mustcr-roU of names, 
that it srould be somewhat ridiculous to run over, diif not their wide 
celebrity expose, in a stronger light, Madame de SudH's sweeping 
■sseruon. 
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These grave and cxtenilcd views iirc seldom visible in tlio 
omaiiicntal writing of the Italians. Itoarcly conveys useful 
iufirniation, or incuksates mural or practical truth; but it is' 
too coninionly an elegant uiiproiitabic pastime. Novelie, 
lyrical, and epic poetry, maybe consi<lcr«d as constitiitijtg 
three ^iiicipal streams of their li.gbter literature. These 
have continued to flow, with little intorriqition, the two first 
from the “golden urns” of I’etrarch and Uoecaecio, tin- 
last from the early sources wo have already traced, down 
to the present day*.' Their multitudinous iinvellc, with all 
their varieties of tragic an<l comic incident, the last by far 
the most treiiucnt, jtresefit few ju't portraitures of character, 
still fewer c.’caniples of sound ethics, or wise philosophy.® 
In the u.Mibornncc of their sonnets and canzone, we find 
sonic, it is true, animated by an efllcient spirit of r(‘ligioii 
or patriotism. But too frequently they are of a jnirely 
amatarr nature, the uii.«uh.-:tantial though brilliant c.vhula- 
tions tif a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, 
and other heantifnl varieties of iiirention, which, under the 
titles of Herncsco. Burlosco, Macchefunico, and the lik(', 
have been nicely' clas.scd according to their dilfereiit modifi¬ 
cations of stylo and humour, while they maiiifcsl the mer¬ 
curial temper and the originality of the nation, confirm the 
justice of our po.'ition. 

The native melody of the Italian tongno, by seducing 
their writers into an ovorw'ceuing attention to sound, has 
doubtless been in one sense prejudicial to their literature. 
We do not moan to inqdy, in conformity with a vulgar 
«>piuion, that the language is deficient in energy or com- 
]iactness. Its harmony' is no proof of its wcAkncss. It 
allows luore licences of contraction than any other Eurojiean 
tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous inver¬ 
sions of its Latin original. Dante is the most concise of 
early nioderus, and tre know none superior to Alfieri in fliis 
respect among those of our own age. Davanzati's literal 

* The heavier charge of indecency lieevipon many. TIio Novcilc of 
Chieti, published aa late os 1804, make the fqulest talcs of Horcoccio appear 
lair beside thcni. Tlicy hare run through several editions sinco tlicir fii-si 
appearance, and it tells not well for the laud, that a numerous class of 
revert can be found in it, who take deligiit in (lanqucting upon such 
abominable offaL 
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trAnslation of 'T'Oi'itii** fa coiulcnscd into a smaller conipuaH 
than its original, tlie jnoat sciiteiititms of ancient In.-torica. 
’Hut atill the silver tones of a langungc, that almost sots 
itself to tmisic ns it Is spoken, must liave an undue attrac- 
tisa for the liarmonions enr of an Italian. Tlieir very first 
classical model of prose composition is on obvious Example 
of it. 

Tlio frciiHcncy of impror.istatloa is unutlier ciretmiatanec, 
that has naturally tended to iniroduec less serious and 
thoughtful hnhit of composition.—Ahovc all, the natural 
jHjrccplions of an Italian si-um t > he jiectdiarly sensihle to 
beauty, independent of every other*(piality. Any one who 
has been in Itiily, must have leeognised the glimpses of a 
pure taste through the rags of t!io meanest beggar. The 
musical jdeces, when tir.-st exhibited at the ilientre of 
St. Carlos, are correctly proiiouni-ed upon by the Lazzaroni 
of Naples. And the mob of h'loronee decide with e(pinl accu¬ 
racy upon the proiluctions of their immortal sclnsd. Cellini 
tells us that ho o.\pj>8cd his celebrated statue of rcrsoiis in 
the public square, Ify order ol his jiatron l)iike Cosino the 
First, who declared himself porlectly satisfied with it, on 
learning the commendations of the jieojde.* It is not 
extraordinary tlint this e.xquisite .st'iisihility to the heautilul 
should have also iudnenecd the il in literary art, ami liavo 
led them astray sometimes from the substantial and the 
iwofid. Who, but an Italian historistn, would, in this prac¬ 
tical age, so fur blend fact and fiction, as, for tlie sake of 
rhetorical effect, to introduce into the mouths ot his person¬ 
ages sentiments and speeches never uttered by tln'tii, as 
Botta has lately done in his history of the American W ur ? 

Injustice, however, to the Italians, we must admit, that 
the reproach incurred by too concentrated an attention to 
beauty, to the e.\elusion of more eidaiged and useful views 
in^heir lighter compositions, does not fall upon this, or the 
last century. They have imbibed a graver and more philo¬ 
sophical cast of reflection, for which they seem partly 
indebted to tho influeneft of English literature. Sovorw of 
their most eminent authors have either visited or residra in 
Great Britain, and the genius of the language baa been 


VUa di Jienvo. Oelti*. tom. ii. p. 339. 
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made known through the medium of skilful translatiuna. 
Alfieri has transported into his tragedies the solemn spirit^ 
and vigorous charaotormation peculiar to the English. Hc‘ 
somewhere remarks that “he could ndt rca'd the language.” 
But we are persuaded his stem pen would never have traoed 
the dy^ig scene of Saul, had he not witnessed a representa¬ 
tion of Macbeth. Ippolito Pindumonte, in his descriptive 
pieces, has deepened the tones of his native idiom, with 
the moral molancholj of Gray and Cowper. Monti's coni- 
positions, both dramatic and ^miscellaneous, hear frequent 
testimony to his avowed admiration for Shakspeare; and 
Cesarotti, Foscolo, aiM Pignotti, have introduced the 
“ severer muses ” of the north, to a still wider and more 
familiar acquaintance with their countrymen.* Lastly, 
among the works of fancy, which attest the practical scope 
of Italian letters in the last century, we must not omit the 
“ Gu>rno ” of Parini, the most curious and nicely elaborated 
specimen of didactic satire, produced in any age or country. 
Its polished irony, pointed at the domestic vices of the 
Italian nobility, indicates both the profligacy of the nation, 
and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Italian language, the first-born of those descended 
from the Latin,'is also the most beautiful. It is not sur¬ 
prising, that a people endowed with an«oxquisite sensibility 
to beauty, should have been often led to regard this 
language rather as a means of pleasure, than of utility. 
We must not, however, so far yield to the unqualified impu¬ 
tation of Madame de Stoel, as to forget, that they have 
other claims to our admiration, than wliat arise from the 
inventions of the ]>oot, or from the ideal bcahties which 
they have revived of Grecian art; that the light of genius 
shed upon the world in the fourteenth, and that of learning 
in the fifteenth century, was all derived from Italy ; that 
her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian ^oe- 

* Both the proie end poetry of Fowolo are pregnant wit more eerioiis 
meditation and warmer patriotiim, than ii unal in the works of the Italians. 
Pignotti, although bis own national manner has been ont little affected by 
his foreign emdition, has contributed more than any other to extend the 
influence of Ebi^ish letters among his countrymen. His works abound 
in allusions to them, sod two of his principal poems ore dedicated to thf 
memory of Shakspeare and of Pope. 
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Irine^ as applied to mod^ru literature, iiiid by tlieir patient 
philological laboum restored to life the buried literature 
of antiquity; that her schools revireS <wid expounded the 
ancient code of law, since become the basis of so important 
a branch of jurisprudence, both in Europe and our own 
country ; that she originated literary, and brough# to a 
perfection, unequalled in any other language, unless it be 
our own, civil and political history; that she led the way in 
physical science, and in that of political philosophy ; and 
finally, that of the two enlightened mndgalors, who divide 
the gloiy of adding a new quarter to the globe, (ho one 
was a Genoese, and the other a F'lorcvitinc. 

In following down the stream of Italian narrative poetry, 
wo have wandered into so many details, especially where 
they would tend to throw light on the intellectual character 
of the nation, that we have little room, uiid our readers, 
doubtless, less patience left, for a discussion of the pocips, 
which form the text of our article. The few stanzas descrip¬ 
tive of Derni, which wo have borrowed from the Innamorato, 
may give some notion rf)f Mr. Rose’s maiincr. The trausla- 
tious have been noticed in several of the English Jnurnuls, 
and we perfectly accord with the favourable opinion of them, 
which has been so often expressed that it needs not here be 
repealed. 

The composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to the 
skill with which the delicate tints of his irony are mixed 
with the sober colouring of bis narrative. Ilis translators 
have spoiled the harmony of the composition, by overeharg- 
ing one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has 
caricatured his original into burlesque; Ifoole has degraded 
him into a most melancholy proser. The popularity of this 
latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame of 
Ariosto, whose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the 
heavy hexameters of the English ti’hnslator. The purity of 
Mr. Rose’s taste has prevent him from exaggerating even 
the heauties of hb original. 
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POETRY A5fD ROMANCE OF THE ITALIANS* 

^ Jl-’LY, 1831. 

ft 

It is nut our intention to go into nii analysis, or even t« 
discuss tlio merits of tlic works at the h(>nd of tliis ai'ticle, 
which wc liavu selected only as a text fur such reflections 
on the poetry and urnanicntiil prose writing of tlic Itnlians, 
as might naturally suggest thcuiselrcs to an English reader. 
Tife points of view from which a native contemplates his 
own literature, and those from which it is seen by a foreigner, 
are so dissimilar, that it would he hojjdly pos.sible that they 
should come precisely to the same results, without uifectation 
or servility on the ]>nrt of tliu latter. 'The native, indeed, 
is far better qualifle<l than any foreigner can be, to estimate 
the productions of liis own countrymen ; hut as each is sub¬ 
jected to ]iecullar influences*, truth may ho more likely to be 
elicited from a collision of their mutual opinions, than from 
those exclusiyely of cither. 

.The Italian, although the first modern tongue to produce 
wliat still endure as classical models of composition, was, of 
nil the Romance dialects, the last to bo ojtplied to literary 
purposes. The poem of the Cid, which, with all its raw¬ 
ness, exhibits the frank bearing of the ago in a highly poetiu 
aspect, was written nearly a century previously to this 

* [The reader may find in this article some inadvertent repetitious of 
what bad besen said in two former -Articles, written some years before, and 
covering, in wt, the same ground.] 

1. " Uelltnxsttcratiiru Italiauo, Di Cafiiillo Ugoni.” III. Tom. ]2iiiu. 

Brescia. 1820 ^ ^ 

2. ** Storia della Lettemtura Italinno. Del cavolicro Giuseppe Mofiei. 
III. Tom. l^dk Milano. 1825. 

3. “Storia della Lettemtura Italians nel secolo XV17I. di Antonio 
Lombardi.'’ IIL Tom: 8vo. Modena.. 1827*9. 
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event. The northern Srcnch, which oven some Itiilian 
scholars of that day condcseonded to employ as the most 
popular‘vehide of thought, had bc^ir,richly cultivated, 
indeiftuifying itself in anticipation, as it were, by this extra- 
ordinaf^ precocity, fur the poetic sterility with which it hus 
beeif cursed ever since. In the south, and along the cliorea- 
of the Mediterranean, every remote corner was alive with 
the voice of song. A hcaiitiful poetry had ripened into per¬ 
fection there and nearly perished, betbre the tirst lispiiigs of 
the Italian Muse were heard, not in her oVn land, but at 
the court of a foreigner, in Sicily. The poets of Lonibanly 
ivrote in the Provencal. The hiatoi'ics—and almost every 
city had its historian, and some two or three—were com¬ 
posed in Latin, or in some' half-formed discordant dialect of 
the country. “ The Italian gf that age.” say-s Tiraboschi, 
“ more nearly resembled the Latin, than the Tuscan does 
now any of her sister dialects.” It seemed doubtful wh^di 
of the contiicting idioms would prevail, when a mighty genius 
arose, who, collecting the scattiu-ed elements together, 
funned one of those ^wonderful creations Wdiich make an 
epoch in the history of civilisation, and for ever fixed the 
destinies of his la-iguago. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a particular criti¬ 
cism on so ]*upular a work us the Divine Comedy, but 
confine ourselves to a few such desultory ob.scrvatioiis as 
have been suggested on a rc-pcriisal of it. Tlie Inferno is 
more frequently quoted and eulogised than any other portion 
of the Commedia. It exhibits u inure marked progress of 
the action ; and while it affects us by its deepened pietures 
of misery, it qwCS no doubt something to the piquant per¬ 
sonalities, which have to this day not entirely lust tlicir 
relish. Notwithstanding this, it by no means displays the 
whoie'of its author's intellectual power ; and so vbry various 
are tlje merits of the different portions of his epic, that one 
who has not read the whole may be truly said not to have 
read Dante. The poet has borrowed the hints for his pun¬ 
ishments, partly from ancipnt mythology, partly from the 
metaphorical denunciations of Scripture; but principally from 
his own' inexhaustible fancy ; and be has adap^d*them to 
the specific crimes with a truly frightful ingenuity. We 
®ould wish that he had ‘made more use of the mind ul a 
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moans of torture, and thus given a finer moral colouring to 
tlie picture. Tliis defect is particularly conspicuous in^his 
portraiture of Satan; who, far different from that Spirit, 
whoso form had yet not lost all hor original brightness, is 
depicted in the gross and superstitious terrors of a chij,disli 
imag’ination. This decidedly bad taste must bo imputed to 
the rudeness of the age in which Dante lived. The progress 
of refinement is shown in Tasso’s subsequent portrait of this 
same personage, who, “ powering like Caipe or huge Atlas,” 
is sustained by that unconquerable temper, which gives life 
to the yet more spiritualised conceptions of Milton. The 
faults of Dante, were those of his age. But in his elevated 
conceptions, in the wild and desolating gloom which he has 
thrown around the city of the dead, the world saw, for the 
first time, the genius of modern literature fully displayed ; 
and in bis ripe and vigorous versification, it beheld also, for 
the first time, the poetical capacities of a modern idiom.* 

The Purgatory relies for its interest on no strong emo¬ 
tion, but on a contemplative moral tune, and on such luxu¬ 
riant descriptions of .Nature, as bring it much nearer to the 
style of English poetry than any other part of the work. 
It is oil Paradiso, however, that Dante has lavished all the 
stores of his fancy. Yet he has not succeeded in his 
attempt to exhibit there a regular gradation of happiness ; 
for happiness cannot, like pain, be measured by any scale 
of physical sensations. Neither Is he always successful in 
the notions which ho has conveyed of the occupations of tlie 
blessed. There was no source whence he could derive this 
knowledge. The Scriptures present no determinate idea of 
such occupations ; and the mythology of the aincients had so 
little that was consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the 
shade of Achilles is made to say.in the Odyssey, that “ ho 
had rather be the slave .of the meanest living man, than 
rule as a sovereign among the dead.” 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in 
the exercises of tho mind. The most agreeable of those to 
himself, thougii, perhaps, to few of his readers, was meta- 
\ 

* Dante ^tidpated the final triumph of the Italian with a generous 
confidence not'shared by the more timid scholars of his own or the succeed¬ 
ing age. See his eloquent apology for it in his Convito,—especially pp. 81, 
bfi. tom. iv., ed. 1758. See, also, Puig. Can., xxiv. 
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physical polemics. He liad, unfortunately, in his youth, 
gained a prize for successful diaputatiopi at the schools, and 
in every page of these gladiatorial ethilitions vro discern 
the disciple of Scotus and Aquinas. Ilis materiel is made 
up af light, music', and motion. These he has arrangitd 
in every pc^sible variety of combination. We are Sbi-ui* 
along from one magnificent fete to another; and. as we 
rise in the scale of being, the motion of the celestial dance 
increases in velocity, the light shines with redoubled bril¬ 
liancy, and the music is of a more ravishing sweetness, 
until all is confounded in the intolerable splcndoiirs of the 
Deity. 

Dante has failed in his attempt to personify the Deity, 
Who, indeed, has not ? No such personification can be 
effected without the aid of illustration from physical objects; 
and how degrading are these to our conceptions of Omnipo¬ 
tence 1 The repeated failures of the Italians, who hnwo 
attempted this in the arts of design, are still more con¬ 
spicuous. Even the genius of Raphael has only furnished 
another proof of the ieipotence of his art. 'flio advance¬ 
ment of taste may be again seen in Tasso's repro.-entation 
of the Supreme Being, by his attributes ;* and with similar 
discretion, Milton, like the Grecian artist who drew a mantle 
over the countenance which he could not trust himself to 
paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity, has veiled his 
glories in a cloud. 

' The characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were 
too analogous not to have often invited the parallel. Both 
took an active part in the revolutions of their age. Both 
lived to sec tlAs extinction of their own hopes, and the ruin 
of their party; and it was the fate of both to compose their 
immortal poems in poverty and disgrace. These circum¬ 
stances, however, produced different effects on their minds. 
MilCbn, in solitude and darkness, from the cheerful ways of 
men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial 
light which, as he pathetically laments, was denied to him 
from without. Hence his tpoem breathes a spirit of lofty 
contemplation, which is never disturbed by the impurities 
that disfigure the page of Dante. The latter pqet, an exile 


xa 


' Qcr. T.ib., riz., s. 56. 
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ii) a foreign land, eondeniiiod to Ciit tlie bi^nd of depend, 
ence, from the linnds of liia ancient cncniien. felt tho iron 
<-iitcr more dco^y fiito ids soul, and, in tlic spirit of his 
nge, has too often made his verses the vehicle of his vin¬ 
dictive scorn. Both stood forth the sturdy champions of 
'^'Tre^om in every form, above all, of intellectual freedom. 
Tho same spirit which animates tho controversial writings 
of Milton, glows with yet fiercer heat in every page of the 
Divine Comedy How docs its author denounce the abuses, 
tlio crying abuses of the church, its hy])ocrisics, and mani¬ 
fold perversions of Scripture ! llow boldly does ho declare 
his determination to prochiim the truth, that he may live in 
tho memory of the ju.st hereafter! Ilis Ghibolino con¬ 
nexions were indeed unfavourable to tlipso principles; but 
these connexions were the result of necessity, not of choice, 
llis hardy spirit had been nurs<'d in tho last ages of the Re- 
]mblic ; and it may bo truly s-iid of him that he became a 
(Thibclinc in the hope of again becumiug a Florentine. The 
love of his native soil, as with most exiles, was a vital 
principle with him. How pathetically docs ho recall those 
good old times, when the sons of Floi'encc wero sure to find 
a grave within her walls ! Even th(> bitterness of his heart 
against her, which breaks forth in tho very courts of 
Heaven, proves, parndo.xical as it may appear, the tenacity 
of his affection. It might not be easy to rouse the 
patriotism of a modern Italian, oven into this symptom of 
vitality. 

The genius of both was of the severest kind. For this 
reason, any display of their sensibility, like the light breaking 
through a dark cloud, affects us the morfi by contrast. 
Such are the sweet pictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
Lost, and the tender tale of Francesca di Rimini in the 
Inferno. Both are sublime in tho highest signification of 
the term ; but Milton is an ideal poet and delights in gene¬ 
ralisation, while Dante is the most literal of artists, and 
paints every thing in detail. Ho refuses no imagery, how¬ 
ever mean, that can illustrate his subject. This is too 
notorious to require oxcmplification. He is, moreover, emi¬ 
nently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought 
by a single vigorous touch— a manner well known in Italy 
under the name of Dantesque. It would uot be easy for 
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Ruch a verse as' the following, without sacrifice of idiom, to 
be condensed within the same comjtass’iu pur language * 

"Con viso, die taceiido dices, taci.” 

It would ho interesting to trace the similarity of tnstos in 
these great minds, as exiiibited in their pleasures equally 
with their serious pursuits ; in their exquisito sensibility to 
music; in their early fondness for those ancient romances, 
which they have so often celebrated both in prose and 
verse. But our limits will not allow ps to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further. 

Dante’s epic was greeted by his countrymen in that rude 
ago with the general enthusinsm with which they have ever 
welcomed the works of genius. A chair was instituted at 
Florence for the exposition of the Divine Comedy, and Boc¬ 
caccio was the first who filled it. The bust of its author 
was crowned with laurels ; his daughter was niaiutuincil at 
the public expense ; and the fickle Florentines vainly soli¬ 
cited from Ravenna the' ashes of their poet, whom they hud 
so bitterly persecuted when living. 

Notwithstanding all this, the father of Italian verse has 
had a much less sensible influence on the taste of his country¬ 
men, than either of the illustrious triumvirate of the four¬ 
teenth century. Ilis bold, ninseulinc diction, and his con¬ 
centrated thought were ill suited to the cilcminacy of his 
nation. One or two clumsy imitators of him appeared in 
his own ago ; and in ours a school has been formed, pro¬ 
fessing to be modelled on the severe principles of the 
trccenUtti. But no one has yet arisen to bend the bow of 
Ulysses. 

Several poets wrote in the Tuscan or Italian dialect at 
the clpse of the thirteenth century with tolerable purity : 
but their amorous effusions would, probably like those in 
the Proven 9 al, have rapidly passed into oblivion, had the 
language not been consecrated by some established work of 
genius like the Divina Coinmedia. It was fortunate that 
its author selected a subject, which enabled him to exhibit 
the peculiar tendency of Christianity, and of modern institu¬ 
tions, and to demonstrate their immense superiority for 
poetical purposes over those of antiquity. It opened a 
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cheering prospect to those who doubted the capacities of a 
modern idiom; i^id ftfter ages of barbarism, it was welcomed 
as the sign, that the waters hod at length passed 'from the 
face of the earth. * 

have been detained long upon Dante, though some¬ 
what contrary to our intention of discussing classes rather 
than individuals, from the circumstance, that he constitutes 
in himself, if we may so say, an entire and independent 
class. We shiill now proceed, as concisely as possible, to 
touch upon some of tho leading peculiarities iti the lyrical 
poetry of the Italians, which forms with them a very im¬ 
portant branch of letters. 

Lyrical poetry is more immediately the offspring of imagi¬ 
nation or of deep feeling, than any other kind of verse, and 
there can be little chance of reaching to high excellence in 
it among a nation whose character is def^tivo in these 
({ualitiesi The Italians arc. undoubtedly, the moat prolilic, 
ill this department, as the French are the least so, of any 
[leople in Europe. Nothing can b^ more mechanical than 
a French ode. Reason, wit, pedantry, anything but inspira¬ 
tion, find their way into it; and when the poet is in extremity, 
like the countryman in tho fable, ho calls upon the pagan gods 
of antiquity to help him out. The best ode in the language, 
according to La Ilarpe, is that of J. B. Rousseau on the 
Count de Luc, in which Phoebus, or the Fates, Pluto, Ceres or 
Cybele, figure in every stanza. There is little of the genuine 
impetus sacer in all this. Lyrical compositions, the expres¬ 
sion of natural sensibility, are generally most abundant iu 
the earlier periods of a nation’s literature. , Such are the 
beautiful collections of rural minstrelsy in our own tongue, 
and the fine old ballads and songs in tho Castilian ; which 
last have had the advantage over ours of being imitated 
down to a late day, by their most polished writers^ But 
Italy is the only country in which lyrical composition from 
the first, instead of assuming a plebeian garb, has received 
all the perfection of literary finish; and which, amidst every 
vicissitude of taste, has been cultivated by the most polishi^ 
writers of the age. 

One cause of this is to be found in the circumstances and 
peculiar character of the father of Italian song. The life 
of Petrarch fa|nishes the mqst brilliant efample of the 
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triumph of letters, in a country where literary celebrity has 
beeA often the path to political consequence. Princes and 
pontiffs, cities and universities, vied with each other in 
lavishing honours upon him. His tour through Italy was a 
Borl of royal progress ; the inhabitants of the cities throng 
ing out to meet liim, and providing a residence for him^ 
the public expense. 

The two most enlightened capitals in Europe contended 
with each other for the honour of his poetical coronation. 
Mis influence was selicited in tiie principal negotiations of 
the Italian states, and he enjoyed at,the some time the con¬ 
fidence of the ferocious Visconti, and the accomplished 
Robert of Naples. His immense correspondence connected 
him with the principal characters, both literary and political, 
throughout Europe, and his personal biography may be said 
to constitute the history of his age. 

It must be confessed that the heart of Petrarch was* not 
insensible to this universal homage, and that his writings 
occasionally betray die vanity and caprice which indicate 
the spoiled child of lortuue But with this moderate alloy 
of humanity, his general deportment exhibits a purity of 
principle and a generous elevation of sentiment, far above 
the degenerate politics of his time. He was, indeed, the 
first in an age of servility, as Dante had been the last in an 
ago of freedom. If ho was intimate with some of the petty 
tyrants of Lombaiily, ho never prostituted his genius to the 
vindication of their vices. His political negotiations wero 
conducted with the most generous and extended views for 
the weal all Italy. How independently did ho remon¬ 
strate with Dandolo on his war with the Genoese! How 
did he lift his voice against the lawless banditti, who, as 
foreign mercenaries, ravaged the fair plains of Lombardy ! 
Hemr boldly, to a degree which makes it difilcult to account 
for his personal safety, did he thunder his invectives against 
the western Babylon! 

Even his failings wore those of a generous nature. Dwell¬ 
ing much of his timo at* a distance from his native land, he 
considered himself rather as a citizen of Italy, than of any 
particular district of it. He contemplated liA with the eye 
of an ancient Roman, and wished to see the Imperial City 
once morefresume her si^remacy among the nations. This 
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led him for a moment to gire in to the hrilliant illusion o* 
liberty which Rioiu^.i 'awakened. “ Who would not,*’ h«J 
says, ap]>oaling to the Homans, “ rather die a freeman Rinn 
live a slave ?”* But when he saw that he hod been dn- 
ccived.^e did not attempt to conceal his indignation, aiui in 
Ivti animated expostulation with the tribune, he admonishes 
him that he is the minister, not the master of the republic, 
and that treachery to one’s country is a crime which nothing 
can expiate.-|- 

As ho wandered amid the ruins of Rome, he contemplated 
with horror the violutiqu of her venerable edifices, and he 
called upon the pontiffs to return to the protection of their 
"widowed metropolis.” Ho was, above all, solicitous for 
the recovery of the intellectual treasures of anti<)uity, spaniig 
no expense or personal fatigue in this cause. Many of the 
mouldering manuscripts he restored or copied with his own 
hand ; ami his beautiftd transcript of the epistles of 
Cicero is still to bo soon in the Laurentiaii Library at 
Florence. , 

The influence of his example is visible in the generous 
emulation for letters kindled throughout Italy, and in the 
purer principles of taste, which directed the studies of the 
schools j; llis extensive corrcsjiondcnco diffused to the 
remotest corners of £nro|)c the sacred flame, which glowed 
so brightly in his own bosom : and it may he truly said* 
that he possessed an intellectual empire, such as was 
never before enjoyed, and, probably, never can be again, in 
the comparatively high state of civilisation to which the 
world is arrived. 

It is not, hmrever, the antiquarian researches of Petrarch, 
nor those elaborate Latin compositions, which secured to 
him the laurel wreath of poetry in the Capitol, that have 
kept his memory still green in the hearts of his couutrynfsn, 

• Kpiat. Nic. lAurentii.—Opera, p. SSS. 

■f Pnniil. Kpist. Lib. Vlt., ep. vii., p. 677. Baul Pd. 

t In Florence, for exainpio, with a population which Villani, at the 
niiddle of tho fourteenth conturjr, reckona at ninety thoimnd souls, there 
were from eight tn ton thousand childnen who reeeived a liberal education 
(Istor. Fiorent. Tub. xi., cap. 93), at a time when the higher clnnes in the 
rest of Enro]>e were often uninstructed iu the 'hlcmcntary principles ot 
knowledge. 
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but those bumbler effusions in his own language, which he 
did hot even condescend to mention hi his Letter to Pos- 
teri^, .and which he freely gave away as alms to ballad- 
singers. It was auspicious fur Italian literature that a 
po» like Dante should have been followed by one of 
ible a character as Petrarch. It was beauty succeeding 
Tigour. The language to which Dante had given all its 
compactness and energy, was fur from having reached the 
full harmony of numbers of which it was cupuble. He had, 
moreover, occasionally distorted it into such Latinised inver¬ 
sions, uncouth phrases, llcbraisms %nd Grocisiiis, ns were 
foreign to the genius of the tongue. These blemishes, of 
so little account iii Dante’s extensive poem, would have been 
fatal to the lyrical pieces of Petrarch, which, like miniatures, 
from their minuteness, dciuand the highest finish of detail. 
Tho pains which the latter poet bestowed on the correction 
of his verses, aro almost inconceivable. Some of tlfem 
would appear, from the incmorauda which he has left, to 
have been submitted to the file for weeks, nay, uiunths, 
before he dismissed tfieni. Nor was this fastidiousness of 
taste frivolous in one who was correcting not for himself, 
but for posterity, and who, in these peculiar graces of 
style, was creating beautiful and pcrmuiieiit forms of ex¬ 
pression for his countrymen. His acquaintance with tho 
modern dialects, especially the Spanish and the Provengal, 
enriched his vocabulary with many exotic beauties, ills 
‘ fine ear disposed him to refuse all but tho most harmonious 
combinations of sound. He was accustomed to try tho 
melody of hi^ verses by the lute, and, like the fabled Theban, 
built up his elegant fabric by the charms of music. By these 
means he created a style scarcely inure antiquated tliuii that 
of the present day, and which can hardly bo said to contain 
an obsolete phrase ; an assertion not to be ventured respect¬ 
ing any author in our language before tho days of Queen 
Anne. Indeed, even a forcignet con hardly open a page of 
Petrarch, without being struck with the precocity of a lan¬ 
guage, which, like tho Nregetation of an arctic summer, 
seems to have ripened into full matuj'ity at once. There 
is nothing analogous to this iti any other tongifb with which 
wo are acquainted, unless it'be the Greek, which in the 
poems of Ugmer appears to bare attained its last perfection; 
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a circuinstanco which has led Cicero to remark in hia 
Brutus, that, “tl^or# must doubtless hare existed poets 
antecedent to Hutiier, since inveution and perfection can 
hardly go together.” 

TH» mass of Petrarch’s Italian poetry is, as is well known, 
of an amorous complexion. He was naturally of a melan¬ 
choly temperament, and his unfortunate passion became 
with him the animating principle of being. Elis composi¬ 
tions in the Latin, as well as those in the vulgar tongue, 
his voluminous correspondence, his private memoranda or 
confessions, which from their nature seem never to have 
been destined for the public eye, all exhibit this passion 
ill one shape or another. Yet there have been those who 
have affected to doubt even the existence of such a personage 
as Laura. 

His sonnets and Canzoni, chronologically arranged, exhibit 
prcUy fairly the progress of his life and love, and, as such, 
have been judiciously used by the Abbe de Sado. The 
most trivial event seems to have stirred the poetic feeling 
within him. Wo find no less than four sonnets indited to 
his mistress’s gloves, and three to her eyes ; which last, 
styled par excellence the “ Three Sisters,” are in the 
greatest repute with his countrymen ; a judgment on which 
most Knglish critics would be at issue with them. Notwith¬ 
standing the vicious affoctation of style, and the mysticism 
which nccasionally obscure these and other pieces of Petrarch, 
his general tone exhibits a moral dignity unknown to the 
BoiTlid appetites of the ancients ; and an earnestness of pas¬ 
sion rarely reflected from the cold glitter of the Provcngal. 
But i*' is in the verses, written after the death of his mis¬ 
tress that he confesses the inspiration of Christianit}', in the 
deep moral colouring which he has ^ven to his descrip¬ 
tions of nature, and in those visions of immortal happiness 
which he contrastjs with the sad realities of the present life. 
He dwells rather on the melancholy pleasures of retrospec¬ 
tion, than those of hope; unlike most of the poets of Italy, 
whose warm sunny skies seem to have scattered the gloom, 
which hangs over the poetry of the North. In this, and 
some other peculiarities, Dante and Petrarch appear tc 
have borne greater 'resemblance to the English, than to 
their own nation. 
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Petrarch’s career, however brilliant, may serve rather ns 
.» warning than as a model. The qiasrulous tone of sonm ot 
his later writings, the shade of real sorrow, which seems to 
come across even his brightest moments, show the utter 
in^cacy of genius and of worldly glory to procure 
iiossessor a substantial happiness. It is melancholy to wit 
ness the aberrations of mind into which so fane a 
led by unfortunate passion. The apparition of Wa haunted 
him by night os well as by day, in society and in mlitude. 
lie sought to divert his mind by travelling, by political or 

literary®occupation, by reason “”4 A?«Jb?a 

His letters and private confessions show, no less than his 
poetry, how incessantly his imagination was 
iloubm hopes, fears, inelniicholy presages, regrets, and dcs- 

«..r .1.., othfT 

and even over the grave, for it was a being of the 
worshipped. There is something aflFecting in seeing bueh 
a miiid^as Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequited passion, 
and more than twqnty years after Ins mistress «/Icat., 
and when on the verge of the grave himself, 
in all the bright colouring of youthful fancy, and followin 
her in anticipation to that Heaven where ho hopes soon to 

..on in M. ..n d.,. 

iofentloii. Hn .nren.&nlly complnin. f J f 

verses sent to him for correetion, from the farthest imrUi. 
from Germany and the British Isles, then the C/lUma fhut« 

s ,h. lui™ 

,«aeiiei Thn Moitement. honnvcf. “«n 

nffectinir nil t»oU, from tlie purpled pi^nte dnwn ^ the 

S. humble ertlron. ehd . ceneetion of 
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song is Inye. Those who did not feel, could at least affect 
the tender passion. «Lorcnso dc’ Mudici pitched upon a 
mistress as tleliberdtcly as Don Qui.Totc did on his Dulciuea; 
and Tasso sighed away his soul to a nymph so shadowy, 
as sorely to have puszled his commentators till the tim& of 
*T3cVi®l. 

It would be unavailing to attempt to characterise those 
who have followed in the footsteps of the Laureate, or >wc 
might dwell on, the romantic sweetness of Lorenzo dc’ 
Medici, the purity of Vittoria Colonnn, the elaborate polish 
of Bembo, the vivacity of Marini, and the eloquence, the 
platonic reveries, and rich colouring of Tasso, whose.beauties 
and whose delects so nearly resemble those of his great 
original in this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into the shades of difference between the imitators 
of Petrarch. One may regret, that, amidst their clouds of 
ama’'0U3 incense, he can so rarely discern the religious or 
patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar composi¬ 
tions of the Spanish poets, and which forms the noblest 
basis of lyrical poetry at nil times. The wrongs of Italy, 
tho common battle-field of the banditti of Europe for nearly 
a century, and at the very time when her |Mictic vein flowed 
most freely, might well have aroused the indignation of her 
children. Tho comparatively, few specimens on this theme 
from Petrarch to Filicaju arc justly regarded as tho hapj)icst 
efforts of the Italian lyre. 

The seventeenth century, so unfortunate for the national 
literature in all other respects, was marked by a bolder 
deviation from the eternal track of the Petrarchists ; a 
reform, indeed, which may bo traced back to Casa. Among 
these innovators, Chiabrera, whom Tiraboschi styles both 
Anacreon and Pindar, but who may be content with the 
former of these appellations, and Filicnja, who has fuunc^in 
the Christian faith sources of a sublimity that Pindar could 
never reach,"are the most conspicuous. Their salutary 
example hai not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Some of the ancients have made a distinct division of 
lyrical poetry, under the title of tneliciu.* If, as it would 
seem, they moan something of a more calm and uniform 


AuianinSf Bdyl. iv., 54.—Cicero, De Opt. Gen. Ontmm, i. 
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tenor tban tlio impcUK^is ditbyrainbic flow, something in 
which symmetry of form and niclq^ly of versifleotiun are 
'chiefly considered, in which, in fine, thcFefleminate beauties 
of soiitimcut arc preferred to tlie more hardy eonceptions of 
fawcy, the term may lie signifleant of the great moss of 
Italian lyrics. But wo fear that we have insisted todTSCPTCi* 
their defects. Our criticism has been formed rather on the 
average, than on tlie highest sjiccimeiis of the art. In this 
way the very luxuriance of the soil is a disadvantage to it. 
The sins of exuberance, however, arc much more corrigible 
than those of sterility, which fall upon this department of 
poetry in almost every other nation.* Wo must remember, 
too, that no people has exhibited the passion of love under 
such a variety of beautiful ns|)ccts, and that, after all, 
although the amount bo comparatively small, no other 
iiuidorn nation can ]»robably ])ru<luce so many examples of 
the very highest lyrical inspiration. 

But it is time that we should return to the Uomantic 
Kpics, the most important and perhaps the must prolific 
liranch of the ornanAsiital literature of the Italians. They 
have been distributed into a great variety of classes by 
their own critics. Wo shall coniine our remarks to sonic 
of their most eminent models, without regard to tlreir 
classillcation. 

Those who expect to find in these poems the same temper 
which animates the old Miiglisli tales of chivalry, will be 
disappointed. A much more correct notion of their manner 
may be formed from Mr. Kllis’s Jieruesqite (if wo niay bo 
allowed a significant term) recapitulations of these latter. 
Ill short, they are the marvels of an heroic age, told with 
the fine incredulous air of a polite oiie. It is this contrast 
of the dignity of the matter with the familiarity of the 
manner of narration, that has occasioned among their 
countrymen so many animated tlisputes respecting the 
serious or satirical intentions of Pulci, Ariosto, Bcrni, and i 
the rest. 

The Italians, although they have brought tales of chivalry 
to higher perfection than any other people in the world, are, 
of all others, in their character, the moat anti-chivalrous. 
Their early republican institutions, which brought all classes 
nearly to the same level, were obviously unfavourable to the 
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spirit of chivalry. Commerce beclime the road to prefer- 
luciit. Wealth was thoir pedigree, and their patent of 
nobility. The magni^cent Medici were bankers and mer* 
chants ; and the ancient aristocracy of Vouico employed 
their capital in trudic,. until an advanced period of the 
*vc;;u'W'ic. Courage, so essential in the character of a knight, 
was of little account in the busy couiuiunitics of Italy. 
Like Carthage of old, they trusted their defence to merce¬ 
naries, first foreign, and afterwards native, hut who in 
every instance fought for hire, nut honour, soiling them¬ 
selves, and often their employers, to the highest bidder ; 
uiid who, cased in imjfciietrable mail, fought with so litth; 
personal hazard, that Machiavelli has related more than 
one iiifamoas encounter, in which the only lives lost wore 
from suffocation under their ponderous panoplies. So low 
had the military reputation of the Italians declined, that in 
the, war of the Neapolitan succession, in 1502, it was 
thought necessary fur thirteen of their body to vindicate 
the national character from the imputation of cowardice, by 
solemn defiance and battle against an equal number of 
French knights, in presence of the hostile armies. 

Hence other arts came to be studied than that of war— 
the arts of diplomacy and intrigue. Hence statesmen were 
funned, but not soldiers. The campaign was fought in the 
cabinet, instead of the field. Every spring of cunning and 
corruption was essayed, and an insidious policy came into 
vogue, in which, as the philosopher who has digested its 
principles into a system informs us, “ the failure, not the 
atrocity of a deed, was considered disgraceful.” * The 
law of honour became different with the Italians; from whut 
it was with other nations. Conspiracy was preferred to open 
defiance, and assassination was a legitimate method of re¬ 
venge. The State of Venice condescended to 
secret agent against the life of Francis Sfurza; 
noblest escutcheons in Italy, those of Este and the Medici, 
were qtaiued with the crimes of fratricide and incest. ■ 

In this general moral turpituda, the literature of Italy 
was rapidly rising to its highest perfection. There was 
scorcoly a petty State, which, in the fourteenth, fifteenth. 
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niul beginning of the Sixteenth centuries, had not made 
brilliant advances in elegant prose, poetry, or the arts of 
>lesign. Intellectual culture was widelji dilfused, and men 
of the highest rank devoted themselves with eagerness to 
thg occupation of letters this, too, at a time when,learn¬ 
ing in other countries was banished to colleges and clo;.)4«s«v.: 
when books were not always essential in the education of a 
gentleman. Du Guesclin, the flower of French chivalry in 
the fourteenth century, could not read a word. Castiglione, 
ill his Cortegiano, has given us so pleasing a picture of tiie 
recreations of the little court of IJrbino, one of the many 
into which Italy was distributed at the close of the fifteentli 
century, as to suggest an exalted notion of its taste and 
cultivated habits ; and Guicciardini has described, with all 
the eloquence of regret, tho flourishing condition of his 
country at the same period, ere the storm had descended 
on her beautiful valleys. In all this wo sec tho charuc^r- 
istics of a highly polished state of society, but none of the 
hardy virtues of chivalry. 

It was precisely iuisuch a state of society, light, lively, 
and licentious—possessed of a high relish for the bcautios of 
imagination, hut without moral dignity, or even a just moral 
sense—that the Muse of romance first appeared in Italy ; 
and it was nut to be expected that she would retain there 
her majestic Castilian port, or the frank, cordial bearing, 
which endeared her to our Norman ancestors. In fact, the 
Italian fancy seems to have caught rather the gay, gossiping 
temper of the fabliaux. Tho most familiar and grotesque 
,adventures are mixed in with the most serious, afid even 
these last at>e related in a fine tone of ironical pleasantry. 
Magnificent inventions are recommended by agreeable illu¬ 
sions of stylo ; but they not unfreqnently furnish a flimsy 
drapery for impurity of sentiment. Tho high devotion and 
geiibrol moral aspect of our English Fairic Quecnc, are not 
characteristic, with a few eminent exceptions, of Italian 
talcs of chivalry, in which we too often find the best interests 
of oijr nature exposed to ^11 the license of frivolous banter, 
Pulci, who has furnished an apology for tho infamous 
Pucelle,* and Fortiguerra, with their school,of imitators, 

* See Voltaire's I'refsce to it. Chsjiolain’s prosy poem on tlic ssms 
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may afford abundant examples to the curious in these 
matters. 

The first s^cces^fut models of the romantic Epic were 
exhibited a^the table of Lorenzo de’ Medici—that roiuark- 
able man, who, as Machiuvelli says of him, “ sccuied tu 
*'i?Ul.VV^ |iersoii two distinct natures ; ” who could pass 

from the scvoro,dutics of tho council-chamber to mingle in 
the dances of the people, and from the abstractions. of his 
farouritc philosophy to tho broad racrrimciit of a convivial 
table. Amid all’the elegance of tho Medici, howover—of 
Lorenzo and J.co the Tenth—there seems to hare been a 
Inrking appetite for vijlgar pleasure ; at least, if we may 
judge from the coarse satirical repartee, which Franco and 
his friend Pulci poured out ii]>un one another, for the entcr- 
tdinment of their patron, and the still more hald buffoonery 
which enlivened the palace of his pontifical sou. 

Thu Stanze of Politian, however, exhibit no trace of this ^ 
oblfquity of taste. This fragment of an Epic, almost too 
brief for criticism, like a prelude to' some beautiful air, 
seems to have opened the way tu thos^e delightful creations 
of the Muse which so rapidly followed, anil tu have con¬ 
tained within itself their various clcnients of beauty, tho 
invention of Boiardo, the picturesque narrative of Ariosto, 
and Tasso's flush of colour. Every stanza is music to the 
car, and affords a distinct picture to the eye. Unfortu¬ 
nately Politian was soon seduced by the fashion of the ago 
from the culture of his native tongue. Probably no Italian 
poet, of equal promise, wras ever sacrificed to the Manes of 
antiquity. ITis voluminous Jjatin labours are now forgotten, 
and this fragment of an Epic affords almost the only point 
from which he is still contemplated by posterity. 

Pulci's Morgaiite is the first thorough-bred romance of 
chivalry, whieli tho Italians have received as text o/ the 
tongw. It is fashioned much more literally than any ol 
its successors, on Turpin’s Chronicle, that gross medley of 
fact and fable, too barren for romance, too fMse for history; 
the dupghill, from which have shot up, nevertheless, the 
bright ^wers of French and Italian fiction. In like man- 

(ubieet, " La FdSrlle d’Orldant,” lives now only in the eatire of Boileaii. 
It was the hard fate of the heroine of Orleans to be canonised in a dull 
r|>ic, and damned in a witty one. 
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acr ae in this, religion, not lore, is tlie principle of Pulci'» 
action. The theological tallt of his 4evila may remind one 
of the nrosy conference of Roland and Ferracutc; and, 
strange to say, lie is the only one of the emiifcnt Italian 
poets, who has adopted. from the chronicle the celeb rate d 
rout at Roncesvallcs. In hia concluding cantos, which tlVosS 
who have censured him as a purely satirical or burlesque 
poet, can have hardly reached, Pulci, throwing otf the 
vulgar trammels which seem to have opprqsBcd his genius, 
risesdiito the noblest coiiciqitioiis of poetry, and describes 
the tragical catastrophe with nil the eloquence of pathos 
and moral grandeur. Had he written often thus, the Mor- 
giinte woiihl now be resorted to by native purists, not merely 
as the well of Tuscan undetiled, but as the genuine fouii* 
of epic inspiration. 

From the rank and military profession of Boiardo, it might 
bo expected, that his jioeni, the Orlando Iiiiiamorato, wosild 
display moi'o of the lofty tone of chivalry than is usual with 
his countrymen. But, witii some exceptions, the purtrait of 
Ruggiero, for example, it will be difficult to discern this, 
lie, however, excels them all in a certain force of character¬ 
ising, and ill an iiicxhaustiblu fertility of invention, llis 
dramatis personal, continued by Ariosto, might atroid an 
cxdbllent subject for a parallel, which we have not room to 
discuss. , In general, lie may ho said to sculpture, whore 
Ariosto paints. His heroes assume a fiercer and more iudonii- 
tablo aspect, and his Amazonian females a more glaring and 
less fastidious coquetry. But it Is in the regions of pure fancy 
that his Muse delights to sport; whore, instead ol the cold 
conceptions of a Northern brain, which make up tlio luachi- 
nery of Pulci, we arc introduced to the delicate fairies of 
the F ^st, to gardens 'blooming in the midst of the desert, to 
palaces of crystal, winged steeds, enchanted armour, and all 
the gay fabric of Oriental mythology. It has been the sin¬ 
gular fate of Boiardo to have had his story continued and 
excelled by one poet, and his stj'l© reformed by another,- 
until his own original work, and even his name, bava passed 
into comparative oblivion. Berni’s re/acimento is perhaps 
the most remarkable instance of the triunipb of s^jld oo 
record. Every stanza reflects the bciiso of the original ; 
yet sneh is the fascination of his diction, compared with'tbk 
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provincial bvbariam of bis predecessor, as to remind one of 
those mutations in romance, where some old and withered 
hag is suddenly trUnsformed into a blooming fairy. It may 
bo doubted, whether this could have succeeded so completely 
in a language, where the beauties of style are less appre- 
Dryden has mado a similar attempt in the Canter¬ 
bury Tales: but who does not prefer the racy, romantic 
sweetness of Chaucer ? 

The Orlando f urioso, from its superior literary execution, 
as well as from its union of all the peculiarities of Italian 
tales of chivalry, may be taken as the representative of the 
whole species. Some the national critics have condemned, 
and some have endeavoured to justify, these peculiarities of 
the romantic epopee ; its complicated narrative, and pro¬ 
voking interruptions, its transitions from the gravest to thit 
iiiost familiar topics, its lawless extravagance of fiction, and 
other deviations from the statutes of antiquity ; but very 
few have attempted to c.xplaia them on just and ])liiIu8ophical 
]>rinciples. Tho romantic eccentricities of the Italian poets 
are not to be imputed either to iiulttentiou or ignorance. 
Moat of them were accomplished scholars, and went to their 
work with all the forecast of consuininatc artists. Boiardo 
wtvs so well versed in the ancient tongues, as to have made 
accurate translations of Herodotus and Apuleius. Ariosto 
was such an elegant Latinist, that even the classic Bembo 
did nut disdain to learn from him tho mysteries of Horace. 
] le consulted his friends over and over again on the disposi¬ 
tion of his fable, assigning to them the most sufficient reasons 
for its complicated texture. In like manner, Tasso shows, 
in his Poetical Discourses, how deeply he had' revolved tho 
jyinciplcB of his art, and his Letters prove his dexterity in 
the application of these principles to his own compositions. 
Those illustrious minds understood well the difference between 
copying the ancients, and copying nature. They knew that 
to write by the rules of the former, is not to write like 
them ; that the genius of our institutions requires new and 
peculiar forms of expression; that nothing is more fantastic 
than a modem antique; and they wisely left the attempt 
and the failure to such spiritless pedants as Trissino. 

ffihe difference subsisting between tho ancients and modems 
iu:ttie constitution of society, amply justifies tho difierent 
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principles on which they’havo proceeded in liheir works of 
imagination. Religion, love, honour ir-what difiFerent ideas 
aro conveyed by these terms in these different periods of 
history! * The lovo of country was the pervading feeling, 
whWh, in the ancient Greek or Roman, seems to have 
absorbed every ether, and to have obliterated, ns it were, the 
moral idiosyiicracy of the individual; while with the moderns, 
it is the individual wh<i stands forward in principal relief. 
Ills loves, his private feuds, and personal adventures, form 
the object almost of exclusive attention. Hence, in the 
classical fable, strict unity of action and concentration of 
interest are demanded ; while in the romantic, the object is 
best attained by variety of action and diversity of interest, 
and the threatls of personal adventure separately conducted, 
and perpetually intersecting each other, moke up the com¬ 
plicated texture of the fable. Hence it becomes so exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to discern who is the real hero, and what (Sio 
main action, in such poems as the Inuamorato and hurioso. 
Hence too, the episode, the accident, if we may so say, of 
the classical epic, bccdhics the essence of the romantic. On 
this explication, Tasso’s delightful excursions, his adventures 
of Sophronia and Ermiiiia, so often condemned as^ excres¬ 
cences, may be admired as perfect legitimate ^auties. 

The poems of Homer were intended as historical com¬ 
positions. They were revered and quoted as such, by the 
most circumspect of the national writers, as Thucydides and 
Strabo, for example. The romantic poets, on the other 
hand, seemed to have intended nothing beyond a mere 
delasxment of the imagination. The old Noraian epics, it 
is true, exhibit a wonderful coincidence in their delineations 
of manners, with the contemporary chronicles. But this is 
not the spirit of Italian romance, which has rarely had any 
uighqr ostensible um than that of pure amusement. 

“ Scritta cosi come la penna gett^ 

Pep foggir I’ozio, o non pep cercar glona. 


• How feeble, ae an operative principle, muet religion have been among 
a people who openlv avowed it to be’ the creation of their own 
* Homer and Hetiod,” aaya Herodotue, “ created the tAeogonjr of the 
Oreekt, aarigning to the Goda their various titles, chancten, and forms. 
(Herod. H., 68.) Religion, it is well known, was a prindpal basis of 
modem ohivolrv 

A A I 
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and.which was right; therefore, in seeking its materials in 
the wildest extravagances of fiction, the magnanime men- 
zogne of chivalry %nd the brilliant chimeras of the East. 

The immortal epics of Ariosto and Tasso are too gene¬ 
rally known, to require from us any particular analjisis. 
Tidine light, however, may bo reflected on these poets from 
a contrast of their peculiarities. The period in which Tasso 
wrote, was one of high religious fermentation. The Turks, 
who had so loqg overawed Europe, had recently been dis¬ 
comfited in the memorable sea-fight of Lepnnto, and the 
kindling enthusiasm of the nations seemed to threaten for a 
moment to revive tllb follies of the crusades. Tasso's 
character was of a kind to be peculiarly sensible to these 
influences. Ilia soul was jienctrated with religious fervour, 
to which, as Serassi has shown, more than to any cause of 
mysterious passion, are to be imputed his occasional mental 
aberrations, lie was distinguished, moreover, by his chi¬ 
valrous personal valour, put to the test in inoi-o than one 
hasardous encounter ; and he was reekoned the most expert 
swordsman of his time. Tasso’s pdfculiarities of character 
were singularly suited to his subject. 11c has availed him¬ 
self of this to the full, in exhibiting the resources and 
triumphs of Christian chivalry. The intelleiitual rather 
than the ]ihysical attributes of his supernatural agents, his 
solemn meditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and the 
noble ardour with which he leads us to aspire after an 
imperishable crown, give to his epic a moral grandeur, which 
no preceding poet had ever reached. It has been objected 
to Wm, however, that ho preferred the intervention of 
subordinate agents to that of the Deity. But the God of 
the Christians cannot be introduced like those of Fagan 
mythology. They espoused the opposite sides of the con¬ 
test ; but whenever He appears, the balance is no longer 
suspended, and the poetical interest is consequeitdy 
destroyed. 

" Victrix causa Diis placoit, sed victa CatonL” 

it 

This might be sublime with the ancients, but would be 
blasphemous and absurd with the modems, and Tasso 
judged wisely in availing himself of inferior and interme¬ 
diate ministers. 
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Ariusto’s various subject, 

“ Le donne, i cavalier’, I’arme,^U amori.” 

was equally well suit< d with Tasso’s to his own various and 
flexible genius. It did nut, indeed, admit of the s^gie f 
moral elevation, iii which ho was himself perhaps deficient' 
But it embraced, within its range, every variety of human 
passion and portraiture. Tasso was of a solitary, as Ariosto 
was of a social temper. He hod no acquaintance with 
affairs, and Gravina accuses him of drawing his knowledge 
from books instead of men. He turne^ his thoughts inward, 
and uiatured them by deep and serious meditation. IIu 
had none of the volatile talents of his rival, who seems to 
have parted with his brilliant fancies as readily as the tree 
gives up its leaves in autumn. Ariosto was a man of the 
world ; and in his philosophy may bo styled an epicurean. 
Uis satires show a familiarity with the practical conccrns'^if 
life, and a deep insight into the characters of men. llis 
conceptions, however, were of the earth ; and his pure style, 
which may be compared with Alcina's transparent drapery, 
too often reveals to us the grossest impurity of thought. 

The Muse of Tasso was of a heavenly nature, and 
nourished herself with celestial visions and ideal forms of 
beauty. He was a disciple of Plato, and hence the source 
of his general elevation of thought, and too often of his 
mystical abstraction. The healthful bloom of his language 
imparts ah inexpressible charm to the purity of his sciiti* 
ments ; and it is truly astonishing that so chaste and digni¬ 
fied a eorapos^tion should have been produced in an age and 
court BO corrupt. 

Both of these groat artists elaborated tbeir stylo with the 
utmost care, but with totally ditFcrcnt results. This fre¬ 
quency gave to Tasso’s verso the finish of a lyrical, or 
rather of a musical composition ; for many of ]iis stanzas 
have less resemblance to the magnificent rhythm of Petrarch, 
than to the melodious monotony of Metastasio. This must 
be considered a violation* of the true epic style. It is 
singular that Tasso himself, in one of his poetical criti¬ 
cisms, should have objected this very defect td his rival.* 


TUjGoni PoetiGi, fit. 
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The elaboration of Ariosto, on tho other hand, resulted in 
that exquisite ncgli^'ncc, or rather articssness of expre^ 
sion, so easy in appearance, but so difficult in reality to 
imitated. 

“ Fjicil* Tcrsi die costan taiita pen».” 

The Jerusalem Delivereil is placed by the nice discrimi¬ 
nation of tho Italian critics at tho head of their heroic 
epics. In its essence, however, it is strictly romantic, 
though in its form it is accommodated to tho general pro¬ 
portions of the antique. In Ariosto’s complicated fahlc it 
is difficult to discern cither a leading hero or a predominant 
action. Sisniondi njiplnuds Giiigucnc for h.aving discovered 
this hero in Ruggiero. But both these writers might have 
found this discovery, where it was revealed more than two 
centuries ago, in Tasso’s own Discourses.* Wo doubt, 
however, its accuracy, and cannot hut think that the pro- 
iiiihcnt part assigned to Orlando, from whom the poem 
derives its name, manifests a dilferent intention in the author. 

The stately and imposing beauties of Tasso’s epic have 
rendered it generally the mo.st acceptable to foreigners ; 
while the volatile graces of Ariosto have made him most 
popular with his own nation. Both poets have had the rare 
felicity, not only of obtaining the applause of the learned, 
but of circulating among the hnnihlest classes of their 
countrymen. Fragments of the Furioso are still recited by 
tho lazjsaroni of Naples, as those of tho Jerusalem once 
were by the gondoliers of Venice, where this beautiful epic, 
broken up into ballads, might be heard for miles along the 
canals, on a trainpiil summer evening. Had Boilcau, who 
so bitterly sneers at the clinquant of Tasso, “ heard these 
musical contests,” soys Voltaire, “ ho would have nothing 
to s ay.” It is worthy of remark, tlnit these two celebrated 
poems, together with tho Ainiuta, the Faster Fide, and the 
iSccchia Rapita, were all produced within the brief compass 
of a century, in the petty principality of the house of Este 
which thus seemed to indemnify itself for its scanty territory 
by its ample acquisitions in tho intellectual world. 

The mass of epical imitations in Italy, both of Ariosto 
and Tasso, especially the former, is perfectly overwhelming. 


• Diicorai Poctici, ii. 
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Nor is it cnsy to understand the patience with which the 
^Italians have rcsij^ied themselves these interminable 
poems of seventy, eighty, or oven ninety thousand verses 
each. Many of them, it must be admitted, are the work of 
men of real genius, and in a literature, less fruitful in opic^ 
nxccllenee, would have given a wide celebrity to fiicir 
authors ; and the amount of others of less note, in a depart¬ 
ment so rarely attempted in other countries, shows in the 
nation at large a wonderful feeundity of fiyicy. 

The Italians, desirous of eumbiiiing as many attractions 
as possible, and extremely seiisiblo to harmony, have in>t, 
as has been the case in Franco and England, divested their 
romances of the music of verso. They have rarely adopted 
a national subject for their story, but have condescended to 
borrow those of the old Norman minstrels ; and in con¬ 
formity with tho characteristic temperament of the nation, 
they have almost always preferred the mercurial tempor of 
the Court of Charlemagne to the more sober complexion of 
the Round Table.* 

With a few cxccjttions, the romantic poets, since the 
time of Ariosto, appear to have gained as little in elevation 
of sentiment ns in national feeling. Tho nice classiiicution 
of their critics seems to relate only to their varieties of comic 
character ; and as we descend to a later jicriod, the fine 
equivocal raillery of tho older romances degenerates into a 
broad and umlisgnised burlcs«pie. In the latter class, the 
Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest, rather than a satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union, wbi<*h this work 
exhibits, of elegance of style and homeliness of subject, may 
liavo furnished, especially in its introtliietion, the model of 
that species of poetry which Lord Byron has familiarised us 
with in l)on Juan, where the contrast in sentiment and 
sutjro, of vivid passion and eliill misanthropy, of images of 
beauty and splenetic sarcasm, may remind one of the whim¬ 
sical combinations in Alpine scenery, where the strawberry 
blooms on thb verge of a snow-wreath. 

The Italians claim to 4iavc giv<‘n the first models of mock 
heroic poetry in modern times. Tho Secchia Rapita of 

• The French antiquary, Tmian, furnishes an exception to the general 
criticism of liia country, in admitting tho superiority of the latter cUm oi 
Ruiuaucus nvOr those of Charleuugun. 
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Taasoni has the merit of a graceful versification, exhibiting 
ninny exquisite pictui^s of voluptuous re]iusn, and sumo 
passages of an imposing grandeur. But these accord ill 
with the vulgar nicrrinicnt, and general burlesque tone of 
the piece, which, on the whole, presents a strange medley 
Ilf beauties and blemishes mixed up promiscuously together. 
Twelve cantos of hard fighting and cutting of throats are 
far too serious for a joke. The bloodless battle of the hooks 
ill the Lutrin. or (hose of the pot-valiant heroes of Knicker¬ 
bocker, arc in much better keeping. The Italians have no 
])oetry of a meszo carnlfere like our Rape of the Lock ; 
where a fine iitniosphei'e of irony pervades the pici'c, and 
gives life to every character in it. They appear to delight 
in that kind of travestie, which reduces great things 
into little, hut which is of a much less spiritual iinturo 
than that which exalts little things into great. 1‘nrini's 
exqiiisite Giorno, if the satire had not rather too sharp 
an edge, might furnish an exception to both these remarks. 

But it is time tliat we should turn to the Novelle, those 
delightful “ talcs of pleasantry and love,” which foriii one 
of the most copious de[>artmciits of the natioiial literature. 
And here we may remark two peculiarities ; first, that 
similar talcs in France and Bughiiid fell entirely into iicgl<‘ct 
after the fifteenth century ; while in Italy, they have been 
cultivated with the most unwearied assiduity from their 
earliest ajipcaiance to the present hour:—secondly, that in 
both the former countries, the fnhliaux wore almost uni¬ 
versally exhibited in a ])OCticul dress ; while in Italy, con¬ 
trary to the popular taste on all other occasions, they have 
been as uiiiforiiily exhibited in prose. These peculiarities 
arc, undoubtedly, to be imputed to the influence of Boccaccio, 
whose transcenilant genius gave a pernianeiit popularity to 
this kind of composition, and finally deteriuincd the fornl.•^ 
of elegant prose with his nation. 

The appcafanco of the Decameron is, in some points of 
view, as remarkable a phenomenon as that of the Divine 
Comedy. It furnishes the only example on record, of the 
almost simultaneous development of prose and poetry in the 
literature of a .nation. The earliest prose of any pretended 


Pignatti, Slor. del. ToKana, tom. X., p 132.^ 
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literary value in the Crock tongue, the most precocious of 
any of antiquity, must be pluci-d near four coiitiirics after 
the poems of llomor. To dcsoeiid to’modern titnos, the 
S{ianiard.s liavo a little work, “ K1 Condo Ijncanor,” nearly 
contemporary with tho Decameron, written on somewhat of. 
a similar plan, but far more didactic in its purport. Its 
.style, though marked by a certain freshness and naivett', 
the healthy beauties of an infant dialect, has nothing of a 
classical finish ; to whi<*li, indeed, Castilian pro.sc. notwith¬ 
standing its fine old chronicles and romances, can make no 
firetension before tho close of the fil'tcciitli century. In 
France, a still later peritHi nui.«t be as.signed for thi.s 
])erfcction. Dante, it is true, s|>eaks of the pecidi.ar suit¬ 
ableness of the French language in his day for prose narra¬ 
tion, on account of its flexibility and freedom : * but Dante 
had few and very inadequate standards of comparisoii, and 
experience has shown how many ages of puritication it -Was 
to undergo, before it could become the vidiiele of elegant 
composition. I’ascal’s I’rovincial lA'tters furnish, in the 
opinion of the natiomtl critics, the earliest specimen of good 
prose. It would be tiiore ditiicult to agree upon the author, 
or the period that arrested the fb'otiiig forms of exprcs.sion 
ill our own language, but we certainly could not vmiture 
upon an earlier date tiuiii tlie conclusion of the bcvcntccnth 
century. 

Tho style of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity 
of an Augustan ago. Tlie finish of its jieriods, its long 
Latinised involutions, but esjiecially its reduiidaiiey and 
Asiatic luxury of expressiou, vici's imputed to (Jicero by 
his own coiucniporarics, ns Quintilian iiifornis us, reveal 
to us the model on which llocenccio ililigeiitly formed bini- 
self. In the more elevated parts of his subject, he reaches 
to cloqnenco not unworthy of tlic Ivoninn orator him¬ 
self. The introductions to his novels, chicHy, descriptive, 
are*adorDcd with all tho music and the colouring of poetry : 
much too poetic, indeed, for the prose of any other tongue. 
It cannot be doubted tltat this brilliant |iiecc of nicehn- 
nisin has had an immense influence on the Italians, both 
in seducing .t^iem into a too exclusive atteiKiuu to mere 

De Vulg. ISIoq., Lib. i., oqi. 10. 
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beauties of style, and in lending them to solicit such 
beauties in graver and-'less appropriate subjects, than those, 
of pure invention. 

In tlie celebrated description of tbo Plague, however, 
iBoc^ccio has shown a muscular energy of diction, qirttp 
woi?ny of the pen of Thucydides, Yet there is no satisfac¬ 
tory evidence, that he had read the similar performance of 
the Greek historian ; and the conjecture of Baldelli. to that 
effect, is founded only on a resemblance of some detached 
jmssiiges, which might w<‘ll occur in treating of a similar 
<li 8 ea 80 .* In the deliiicati<iiis of its fearful moral .conse¬ 
quences, Boccaccio has, undoubtedly, surpassed bis prede¬ 
cessor. It is singular that of the three celebrated narratives 
<if this distemper, that by the Englishman, Uo Foe, is by far 
tbo most circumstantial in its details ; and yet that ho was 
the only one of the throe historians who was not an cye- 
witficss to what he relates.j" Tho plague of Eoiidon hap¬ 
pened in the year succeeding his birth. 

The Italian novelists have, followed so closely in the track 
of Boccaccio, that wo may discuss their general attributes 
without particidar reference to him, thoir beauties and their 
blemishes varying only in degree. They ransacked every 
quarter for their inventions—Eastern legends, Nornian 
fahliaux, domestic history, tradition, and vulgar contempo¬ 
rary anecdote. They even hclpcjd themselves, plenis mani- 
hus, to one another’s fancies, particularly filching from tbo 
Decameron, which has for this reason been pleasantly com¬ 
pared to a pawnbroker’s shop. But no c.'iccptions seem to 
be taken at such plagiarism ; and, ns long ns tho story 
could be «li8guised in a dilfereiit dress, they cared little for 
the credit of the invention. These fictions arc oftentimes 
of the most grotesque and improbable character, c.xbibiting 
no great skill in the liaison of events, which are strung to¬ 
gether with the rude artlossness of a primitive troiveeur ; 
while most promising beginnings arc frequently brought up 
bv flat and impotent conclusions. Many of the Nacelle are 
niade up of more personal aneedbte, proverbialisms, and 

»* Vita di Boccaccio, Lib. ii., ». % note. 

+ It seems probable, Iiowevcr, from a passage in Boccaccio, cited by 
BandcUi, that bo witnessed the plague iu some other city of Italy than 
Florence. 
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Florentine table-talk, the* ingrcdicntfl of nn EncycIopoMlin of 
wit. In all this, however, we oftcM find less wit than 
incrrinient, which shows itself in the must puerile practical 
jokes, played oil upon idiots, unfortunate pedants, and other 
imbeciles, with as little taste as feeling. 

The Novelle wear tho tisnal light and cheerful aspect of 
Italian literature. They seldom aim at a serious or didactic 
purpose. Their tragical scenes, ihoiigh very tragical, are 
seldom affecting. We recollect in them ito example of the 
piiHsion of love treated with the depth and tenderness of 
feeling so fre«]iiciit in tho English <lrnnintists and novcli.sts. 
They can make little }*retcnsii>n, indeed, to accurate deline¬ 
ation of character of any sort. Even lioccaccio, who has 
ni;(|uircd, in our opinion, a somewhat undeserved celebrity 
in this way, paints professions rather tlniii individuals. Tho 
brevity of the Italian talc, which usually afibrds space only 
for the exhibition of a catastroiiho, is an important obstdcle 
to a gradual development of clniractor. 

A remarkable trait in those Nort'lle is the extreme bold¬ 
ness with which the reputations of the clergy ai-o bandied. 
•Their venality, lechery, hyjwcrisy, and abominable -impo¬ 
sitions, are all exposed with a reckless independence. The 
head of the Church himself is mit s]>ared. It is Jiot easy 
to account fur this aiithurisuil latitude, in a country where 
so jealous a surveillance has been maintained over tho 
fi-cedom of the press, in relation to otln>r to)iics. Warton 
attempts to exjdain it, ns far n.s regards the Dcciimcruii, by 
supposing that tho ecclesiastics 4if that age hud become 
tainted with^the diss<ilutcnesa so prevalent after the plague 
of 1348 ; and Madame de Stuel suggests that the govern- 
iiient winkc*! at this license, us the jesting of children, who 
are content to obey their masters, so they may laugh at 
them. But neither of these sohiti«)ns will sufiice; for the 
license of Boccaccio has been assumed more, or less by 
nearly every succeeding novelist, and the jests of this merry 
tribe have been converted into tho most stinging satire on 
the clergy in the hands df the gravest and most powerful 
writers of tho nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It may be truly objected to the Italian novelists, that 
they have been as little solicitous about purity of sentiment, 
us they ha'^ been too much so about purity of style. The 
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reproach of iiulccciicy Hob heavily upon most of their 
writings, from the Pecamcron to tlic infamous tales of 
Custi; which, reeking witli the corruption of a brothel, have 
passed into several surreptitious editions during the present 
^century. This indecency is not always a nicro excrcsceifce, 
but*decply ingrnined in the body of the piece. It is not 
conveyed in innuendo, or softened under the varnish of 
sentiment, but is exhibited in all the nakedness of detail 
which a dcbaucjicd imagination can divine. I’etrarcb’s 
encomiastic letter to his friend Boccaccio, written at the 
close of his own life, in whieli he affects to c.\cuse the 
licentiousness of the Decameron from the youth of the 
author,* although ho was turned of forty when he composed 
it, has been construed into an ample tifiology for their own 
trunsgresslons by the subsequent school of novelists. 

It is true that some of the popes, of a more fastidious 
cotKicience, have taken o.vce]>tiuns at the license of the De¬ 
cameron, and have placed it on the Indc.Y ; but an c.\pur- 
gated edition, whose only alteration consisted in the sub¬ 
stitution of lay' names for those of the'clerjiv, set all thinsis 
right again. 

Such adventures as the seduction of a friend’s wife, or 
the deceptions practised upon a confiding husband, are re¬ 
presented as excellent pieces of wit in these fictions—in 
some of the best of them even—and often when their 
authors would be moral, they betray, in th<*ir confused jitr- 
ceptions of right and wrong, the most deplorable destitution 
of a moral sense. Grazsini [il Lasca), one of the most 
popular of the tribe of the sixteenth century, after invoking 
in the most solemn manner the countcnanco of the Deity 
upon his labours, and beseeching him to inspire bis mind 
with “ such thoughts only ns may redound to his praise anil 
glory,” enters immediately, in the next pago, upon one of 
the most barefaced specimens of “ bold bawdry,” to make 
use of the plain language of llogcr Ascham, that is to be 
found in the whole work. It is not easy to estimate the 
demoralising influence of writings^, many of which, being 
possessed of the beauties of literary finish, are elevated into 
the rank of classics, and thus find their way into the most 
reserved and fastidious libraries. 


* Petnrcii Op., Elil. Banl, p. 540. 
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represents the Italian. In a seArching anatomy of the 
human heart, ho as far excels the latter, as in rhetorical 
beauty he is siirpasncif hy him. The prologue to his Gan-' 
terl>ury Talcs alone contains a gallery of portraits, such as 
is not to be found in the whole compass of the DecamerobU ; 
his friar, for example, 

" That BOTiicwhat lisped from his wantnnncsso 
To inako liis Kuglisii swectu upnn his toage ; ” 

fiis worthy parson, ** glad to tcchc and glad to lerne ; ” his 
man of law, who, 

" Though BO besy a man as he thcr n’ as. 

Yet Bcemed busier titan he was 

and his inimitable wag of a host, breaking his jests, like 
Falstatf, iudiscriiiiinately upon every one he meets. Cliaucer 
wn«, a shrewd observer of the realities of life. ITo did not 
indulge in dny-<lrcums of visionary perfection. Ilia little 
fragment of Sir Tliopas is a tine tjuiz ujton the incredibilia 
of eliivnlry. In his eonclii.siun of the story of the patient 
Uriseldo, instead of adopting the somewhat fade enlogiuiiis 
of Boccaccio, he good-naturedly jests at the ultra perfection 
of the heroine. Like Shakspcarc and Scott, his successors 
and superiors in the school of character, he seems to have 
had too vivid a perception of the v.anities of human life to 
allow him, for a iiionient, to give into those extravagancies 
of perfection, which have sprung from the brain of so many 
fond enthusiasts, 

Chaucer’s genius was every way equal to that of Boc¬ 
caccio, yet the direct influence of the one can! scarcely be 
discerned beyond his own age, while that of the other has 
reached to the present .generation. A principal cause of 
this is the diflercnce of their style ; that of the former, 
exhibiting only the rude graces of a primitive dialect, w'hilc 
Boccaccio’s may be said to have reached the full prime of a 
cultivated period. Another cause is discernible in the new 
and more suitable forms which came to bo adopted for that 
delineation of character which constitutes the essence of 
Chaucer’s fictions, viz., those of the drama and the extended 
novel, in both of which Italian literature has, until very 
recently, been singularly deficient. Boccaccio made two 
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elaborate easays in noT6l-writing, but bis genius acoins to 
l:avo been ill adapted to it, and in bis strange and prolix 
‘narrative, \rbich brings upon tho stage again the obsolete 
deities of antiquity, even tbe natural graces of his style 
desert him. Tho attempt has scarcely been repeated until 
our day, when the impulse communicated by the English,* 
iV) romance and historical novel-writing, to other nations on 
the continent, seems to have extended itself to Italy ; and 
the extraordinary favour which has been shown there to the 
first essays in this way, may perhaps load eventually to morn 
brilliant successes. 

The Spaniards, under no better circumstances than tho 
Italians, made, previously to the last-mentioned period, a 
nearer approach to the genuine novel. Cervantes has fur¬ 
nished, amid his caricatures of chivalry many jtassnges of 
exquisite jfathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of na¬ 
tional portraiture. Thu same, though in a less degree, ,qiay 
be alHrmed of his shorter tales, Novelas eieemplarcs, which, 
however inferior to those of the Decameron in rhetorical 
elegance, certainly svrpnss them in their practical ap]>licu- 
tion. 13nt the peculiar propeity of the Spaniards is their 
picaresco novel, a mere chronicle of the adventures and 
mischievous prunhs of young pick]>uckets and clieeulien 
d'industrie, invented, whimsically enough, by a Castilian 
grandee, one of the proudest of his caste; and which, not¬ 
withstanding the glaring contrast it allbrds to the habitual 
gravity of the nation, has, perhaps from this circumstance, 
been a great favourite with it ever since. 

The French have made other advances in novel-writing. 
They have produced many specimens of wit and of showy 
sentiment. But they seldom atford any wide range of 
observation, or searching views of character. The conven¬ 
tional breeding, that universally prevails in France, has 
Icv&lled all inequalities of rank, and obliterated, as it were, 
the moral physiognomy of the different classes,' which, how¬ 
ever salutary in other respects, is exceedingly unpropitious 
to the purposes of the ivovelist. Moliere, the most popular 
character-monger of the French, hos penetrated the super¬ 
ficies of the most artificial state of society.^ Ilis spirited 
sketches of fashionable folly,-though very fine, very Parisian, 
are not always founded on the universal principles of human 
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nature ; ond when founded on theao, they are sure'to be 
carried more or less into caricature. The French have 
little of the English'talent for humour. They hare buls 
fuoncry, a lively wit, and a naivete hcyoiid the reach of art, 
—Rabclnia, Voltaire, La Fontaine; everything but humour, 
flow spiritleas and affeeto«l are the caricutiires, so frequently 
stuck up at their shop-windows, and which may ho considered 
as the popular o.\'pr<-ssion in this way, compared with those 
of the English. It is iin[>ossihlc to conceive of a French 
(loldsmith or Fielding, a Hogarth or a Wilkie. They have, 
indeed, produced a Le Sage; but he seems to have confessed 
the dcliciency of his m.'ri nation, by deriving his models ex¬ 
clusively from a foreign one. 

On the other hiuid, tlie freedom of the political and social 
institutions both in this country and in England, which has 
encouraged the undisguised expansion of pc<Mdiaritios of 
teippcr, has made them the proper theatre for the student 
of his species. Hence man has been hero delineated with 
an accuracy quite unrivalle^ in any ancient or modern nation; 
and as the Greeks have surpassed every later people in 
statuary, from their familiarity with'the vi-iblc naked furu>s 
of manly bo.Mity, so the E nglish may be said, from an auaingons 
cause, to have excelled all others in moral ]iortraiture. To 
this point, their most eminent artists have directed their 
principal attention. Wo have already noticed it in Chaucer. 
Ik fortncti the c.ssencc of the drama in Elizabeth's time, as 
it d<ics that of the modern novel. Shakspearo and Scott, 
in their respective departments, have undoubtedly carriiMl 
this art to the highest perfection of which it is capable, 
nacriHcing to it every minor consideration of probability, 
incident, and grotlation of plot; which they seem to have 
valued, only so far as |liey might be made subservient to the 
main purpose of a'clearer exposition of character. 

But it is timu to return from the digression, into which 
we have been led by a desire of illustrating certain pecu¬ 
liarities of'lteliau literature, which can in no way be 
dune so well as by comparing thqpi with those of corres- 
|ionding depaMments in other languages. Such a comparison 
abundantly shows how much deeper, and more philosophical, 
have been the views, proposed by prose fiction in England 
tlian in Italy. 
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Wc liaA'c'Vosorvod tho-»DrnTun for tho lust, as, until n very 
recent jieriml, it has iieeii less pruHKc in eniineiit niotlels, 
Than either of the great dirinious of TtaljiiH letters. Yet it 
has been the one tho most nssiduonsly enltivuted frotn a 
ve|;y early ]>eriod, and tliis, too, by thu ri|)est scholars :intl 
most apjiroved wits. The career was opened by such inind.s'’ 
as Ariosto' and Xiacbinrelli, at a time when the theatres in 
other parts of Euro|>e bad given birth only, to thu unseendy 
abortions of mysteries and moralities. Ibaiterwek has been 
led into a strange error, in imputing the loV condition of tlie 
Italian drama to the small number of men, of even moileratc 
abilities, who have cidtivated it.* tA glance at the long 
mustor-ndl of eminent jiersona employed ii|Hin it, from 
Mncliiavolli to Monti, will prove tho contrary.+ The unpr(‘- 
cedentod favour bcstoweil on the ^nost successful of tins 
, dramatic writers, may servo to .'•bow, at least, the aspira 
tions of the people. The Meropo of Malfei. which may^be 
deemed tho first dawn of improvement in the tragic art, 
jiassed tiirough si.xty edition-^.' Notivitbstanding all this, 
the Italians, in comedy, and stilf more in tragedy, until the 
late apparition of Allicri, remained far below several of tho 
other nations of Europe. 

A princijial cause of their repeated faiiurcs has been oUeu 
referred to the inherent vices of their system, which required a 
blind conformity with the supjiosetl rules of Aristotle. Under 
the cumbrous load of antiipiity. the freedom and grace of na¬ 
tural movement were long impeded. Their first attempts were 
translations or literal imitations of the Latin theatre ; some 
of these, though objectionable in form, contain the true spirit 
of comedy. .Those of Ario.sto and Machiavclli in jiarticular, 
with even greater liccntiousnc.ss of detail, and « more im¬ 
moral conclusion, than belong either to I'lautus or Terence, 
fully equal, perhaps surpass them, in their spirited and 
^hiftisical draughts of choractcr. Ariosto is never more a 
satirist than in his comedies ; and Machiavelli,>in his Man- 
dragola, Ivas exposed tlic hypocrisies of religion,, with a less 
glaring caricature, than ^oliere has shown in his Tartutfe. 

I* 

* See the coiicUisiun of his Kistory of S^mnish r^iteiaturi*. 

+ See AlUicci’s Dnii«n»ituigia,y>aj»»f/3/4; end Uiccohofti Tlipntro 
Tfwn-». pp. 187t— 208. AllaccrB as* continued down to tho 

middle of the eighteenth century, occuplef nearly e thousaud quarto paget. 

* B B 
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The spirit of these great masters <iid not descend to their 
immediate successors. Goldoni, however, the Moliere of 
Italy, in liis numere'its comedies or farces, has succeeded in* 
giving a lively graphic portraiture of local manners with in- 
^finite variety nnd comic power, but no great depth of interest, 
lie has seldom risen to refined and comprehensive views of 
society; and his pieces, wo may trust, are not to be received 
as faithfully reflecting the national character, which they 
would make singularly deficient both in virtue and the prin* 
ciplo of honour. ‘ The writers who have followed in the foot¬ 
steps of Goldoni, exhibit, for the most part, similar defects, 
with far iurcrior comic talent. Their productions, on the 
whole, however, may be thought to maintain an advanta¬ 
geous ctimiiarison with those of any other people in Europe 
during the same period, although some of them, to judge 
from the encomiastic tone of their critics, appear to hovc 
obtained a wider celebrity with their contemporaries than 
will be probably concedeil to them by posterity. The come¬ 
dies of art which Goldoni superseded, and which were 
perhaps more indicative of the national taste than any other 
dramatic performances, can hanlly come within the scope 
of literary criticism: 

Tho Italian writers would seem not even to have agreed 
upon a suitable measure for comedy ; some using the com¬ 
mon versi sciolti, some the sdruccioli, others again the tnar- 
telliani, ond many more preferring pro.-ic.* Another impo- 
dimont to their success is the great variety of dialects in 
Italy, ns numerous ns her petty states ; which prevents the 
recognition of any one uniform style of familiar conversa¬ 
tion for comedy. Tho greater part of the pieces of Goldoni 
are written, more or less, in tho local idiom of one of the 
extremities of Italy ; an inconvenience which cannot exist, 
and which can hardly bo appreciated in a country where 
one acknowledged capital has settled the medium of polite 
intercourse.' 

The progress of the nation in the tragic art, until a late 
period, has been yet more doubtful. Some notion may be 

* I’rofessor SalS affinni proM to be the most suitable, indeed the only 
proper dress for Italian comedy. See his sensible critiqM on the Italian 
eomie dnioa, prefixed to the late edition of Alberto ilota’l Comnwdie. 
Psrigl, 1829. 
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formed of ita low state, in the last century from the circuiii- 
Btanco, that when the players wcre«in want of a serious 
'piece, they could find none so generalljr acceptable as an 
opera of Metastnsio, stripped of its musical accompaniments. 
The ap{iearaiicc of Alficri at this late season, of a genius su* 
austere, in the midst of the voluptuous Sybarite elfemiuacy 
ef the periud, is a remarkable phenomenon. It was as if 
the severe Doric proportion of a Pmstnm temple had been 
suddenly raised up amid the airy forms of Falladian archi¬ 
tecture. The reserved and impenetrable character of tliis 
man has been jKirfectly laid open to us in his own auto¬ 
biography. It was made up of incongruity and paradox. 
To indomitable pas.Hions, he joined the most frigid o.\tcriur. 
With the fiercest aristocratic nature, he yet quitted his 
native state, that he might enjoy unmolested the sweets 
of liberty. lie published one philippic against kings, 
and another against the people. Ilis theoretic love* of 
freedom was fur from being warmed by the genuine glow 
of patriotism. Of all his tragctlics he condescended to 
derive two only from* Italian history ; and when in Iris 
prefaces, dedications, or elsewhere, he takes occasion to 
notice his countrymen, he docs it in the bitterness of irony 
and insult. 

When he first set about his tragedies, ho could compose- 
only in a sort of French and Fiedmontese patois. Uc was 
unacquainted with any written dramatic literature, though 
he had witnessed the theatrical c.\hibitions of the princi])a 
capitals of Furopc. lie was, therefore, to form himself all 
fresh upon such models as he might prefer, llis haughty 
spirit carricd'*hiin back to the trecentisti, especially to Dante, 
whoso stern beauties he sedulously endeavoured to transfuso 
into his own style. lie studied Tacitus, moreover, with 
dili^nce, and made three entire translations of Sallust. Ho 
was greatly afraid of falling into the cantilena of Metas- 
tasio, and sought to avoid this by sadden abruptions of lan¬ 
guage, by an eccentric use of the articles and pronouns, 
by dislocating the UBua> structure of verse, and by dis¬ 
tributing the emphatic words with exclusive reference to the 
sense.* 

• Beo a inmmury of theie peculiarities in Cssolbigi’s Letter, prefixed M 
the late editioai of AlSeri's tragedies. 


• b3 
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This unpi'cccdeiited luaniicr brought upon Alficri a host 
of critics, and ho was compelled, in a subsequent edition, to 
soften down its most offensive asperities. ITc imputes to 
himself as many different styles of conqiositiou as distinguish 
tthe works of Raphael, and it is pretty evident that he ebn- 
siders the last us near pericetiun as he could well hope to 
attain. It is indeed, a noble stylo ; with the occasional 
turbulence of a mighty rapid, it has all its fulness and mag¬ 
nificent fiow ; aud it shows how utterly impussible it is, 
by any effort of art, to repress the natural melody of the 
Tuscan. 

Alfieri effected a still nioro important revolution in the 
intellectual character of the drama, arousing it from tho 
lethargy into which it had fallen, and making it the vehicle 
of generous and heroic sentiment, lie forced his pieces 
sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, but he brought out 
hiiTcharacters with a fulness of relief, and exhibited a de.v- 
terous combat of passion, that may not unlVei]uently remind 
us of Shnkspearc. lie dismissed all supernumeraries from 
his plays, and put into action what his |)rcdeccssors had 
coldly narrated. lie dispensed, moreover, with the curious 
coincidences, marvellous sur])riscs, and all the hei colpi tli 
ncena, so familiar in the plays of klctastasio. Ue disdainc<l 
even tho poetical aid of imagery, relying wholly fur effect 
on the dignity of his seiitimcuts, and the imposing character 
of his agents. 

Alficri has been thought to have made a nearer approach 
to the Groi'k tragedy, than any of the moderns, lie, 
indeed, disclaims the imitation of any foreign inodel, and he 
did not learn the Greek till late in life. Rut the drama of 
his own nation hud always been servilely accommodated to 
the rules of the ancients, and he himself had rigorously 
adhered to the same code. His severe genius, too. WLoars 
somewhat of the aspect of that of the Father of Grecian 
tragedy, with which it has been repeatedly compared. Rut 
any apparent resemblance in their compositions vanishes on 
a closer inspection. The nssnssifiation of Agamemnon, fur 
example, forms tho subject of a tragedy with both these 
writers. Bui on what different principles is it conducted by 
each ! Tho lai:ger proportion of the play of Aischylus is 
taken up with the melancholy monologues of Cassandra and 
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rtic ihorus. which, bodin!' the coniini; disiistcrs of tho house 
,of A treus. or mourning over the desthiy cd' man, are poured 
forth in a lofty dithyramliic eloiiuencc* that gives to tho 
whole the air of a lyrit;nl rather than a dramatic com]) 0 !‘itiott. 
It'was'this lyrical enthusiasm whitdi, doubtless, led I’lutarel'* 
to ascribe the inspiration of^'Eseliyhis to the influence of tho 
grape.* The dialogue of tho ])ioeo is of a most inartiiicial 
texture, and to an Knglish audience might soinctimc.s appear 
flat. The action move.s heavily, and the ^iriiieipal, indeed, 
with the exception of Agamemnon, tho only attempt at 
character, is in the jiart of Clylemneatra, whose gigantic 
Btaturo ovcrshadow.s tho whole pioiio, anil who n]>pals the 
spectator by avowing the deed of :vs«as.sinatioii with the 
same ferocity with which she had executed it. 

Alfieri, on the other hand, refuses the subsidiary aids of 
poetical imagery, lie expressly condemns, in his criticisms, 
a confounding of the lyric and the dramatic styles. ■•Me 
elahorati-d his dialogue with tho nicest art, .and with ex- 
(diisive reference to the final catastrophe. non levi.^ 

artifex. 11 is principal aim is to exhibit the collision of 
]inssiona. The conflicts between passion and principle in 
the husoni of Clytemuestra, whom he has made a subordi¬ 
nate agent, furnish him with his most powerful scenes. Me 
has portr.ayed the lago-likc features of .Rgisthus in the 
darkest colours of Italian vengeance. The noble nature of 
Agnmeninon stands more fully ilevelojied than in tho (Ireek, 
and tho sweet character of Eleeira is all his own. The 
assassination of the king of men in his bed, at the lomdy 
hour of midnight, must forcibly remind tho Knglish reader 
of the similar scene in Macbeth, ihit, though finely con¬ 
ceived, it is far inferior to the latter in those fi'arful poetical 
accompaniments which give such an air of breathless horror 
to the story. In solemn mysterious imaginings, who indeed 
can equal Shakspeare ? lie is tho only modern poct^who 
has succeeded in introducing the dim form of an apparition 
on the stage with any tolerable effi‘.ct. Y<‘t Voltaire accuses 
him of mistaking the horidblc for tiio terrible. When Voltaire 

* Sympos. Ivil. proh. 10. In the *amc spirit, a rritic qf a more polwhrd 
age baa dmoiinced Shakapeiire’a llainlet” as tiic work of a drnnkeii 
utvage I See Voltaire’s “ Dissertation sur la Ttagddic,” &.C., sddrosaed u 
Cardinal QiidHni. 
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Iiad occasion to raise a ghost upon tbo French stage (a 
tickliah experiment), hg made him bo amiable in his aspect, 
that Queen Semiranfia politely desires icare to “ throw hcraelt 
at his feet, an«l to embrace tlicni.”* 

It has been a matter of debate, whether Italian tragedy, 
as reformed by Alfieri, is an improvement on the French. 
Both are conducted on the same general principles. A. W. 
Schlegcl, a competent critic whenever his own prejudices 
are not involved,^ decides in favour «»f the French. We 
must confess ourselves inclined to a different opinion. The 
three master-spirits in French tragedy seem to have con¬ 
tained within thcmsclAis all the elements of dramatic 
creation ; yet their best pcrfoi'inances have something tame 
and unsatisfactory in them. We see the influence of that 
fine-spun wcl> of criticism, which in France has bound the 
wing of genius to the earth, and whii-h no one has been 
hardy enough to burst asunder. Corneille, after a severe 
lesson, submitted to it, though with an ill grace. The 
flexible character of llacinc im)ved under it with more free¬ 
dom, but he was of too timid a tompo^r to attempt to con¬ 
travene established prejudices. His reply to one who 
censured liiiii for making Hippolyle in love, in his Phedre, 
is well known : “ What would our jietits maitres have said, 
had I -omitted it ? ” Voltaire, although ]>ossesscd of a 
more ciitcq>ri8ing and revolutionary spirit, left the essential 
principles of the drama as he found them. Ilis multifarious 
criticisms exhibit a {M<rpetual p.arudox. Ilia gciicnU prin¬ 
ciples arc ever at variance with their particular application. 
No one lauds more highly the .'-cientifle system of his 
countrymen—witness his numerous dramatic prdfaces, dedi¬ 
cations, and articles in the Encyclojiasdia. Uo even refines 
upon it with hypercritical acumen, as in his commentaries 
on Corneille. But when he feels its tyrannical pressurejon 
himself, ho is sure to wince—see, for example, his lament¬ 
able protest ill his Preface to Brutus. 

Alfieri acknowledged the jiaramoiint authority of the 
ancients equally with the French dramatic writers. . He has 
but thrice violated the unity of place, and very rarely that 
of time. But with all his deference for antiquity, the 


Semicamu, Actc iii. •. 6. 
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Italian pool has raised*himself far above the narrow code 
,of French criticism, lie has relieyHl tragedy fr<itii tliul 
eternal chime of love-sick damsels, so'indispensable in a 
French piece, that, as Volbiirc informs us. out of four hun- 
dftid which had appeared before his time, there were no^ 
more than twelve which did not turn upon love. He sub¬ 
stituted in its place a mure pure and c.Yaltcd sentiment. It 
will be difficult to find, even in llaciue, such beautiful per¬ 
sonifications of female loveliness as his Ijllectra and Micol, 
to name no others. He has, moreover, dispensed with the 
{•(mfidantea, those insipid shadows that so invariably walk 
the ronnd of the French stage. Indlead of insulated axinins 
and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk 
moving di.nloguc ; and instead of the ceremonions breeding, 
the perruque and chapeau horde of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
court, bis personages—to borrow an allusion from a sister, 
art—are sculptured with the bold natural freedom which 
distinguishes the school of Michael Angelo. 

It is true that they arc apt to show too much of tlio same 
fierce and sarcastic tehiper, too much of a family likeness with 
himself and tvith one another ; that he sometimes mistakes 
passion for ]>oetry ; that he has left this last too naked of 
imagery and rhetorical ornament ; that he is sometimes 
stiltud when he would bn dignified ; and that bis aflTectetl 
energy is too often carried into mere innseiilnr contortions. 
Jlis system lias indeed the appearance of an aspirsitiou 
after sonic ideal standard of excellence wliicli be could mtr. _ 
wholly attain. It is snffieieiit jiroof of liis power, Imwevor. 
that he succeeded in establishing it, in direct opposition to 
the anciciit'tiiste of his countrymen, to their love of puetic 
imagery, of verbal melody, and voluptuonsncss of sentiuicut. 
It is the triumph of genius over the prejudices,ithd ^vea 
till) constitutional feelings of a nation. 

Wo have dwelt thus lung on Alficri; because, like Dante,' 
he seems himself to constitute, a sejinriitc ifeparti^ent in. 
Italian literature. It is singular that the two pOGts, tt'lioi 
present the earliest arxi the latest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature, should bear so few of its usual 
characteristics. Alfieri's example has cifoiVted a dccideil 
tevolution in the theatrical taste of his countrymen. It has 
called fort!|) the efforts of some of their most gifted minds. . 
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Monti, pcriiaps tlie most cniincat'of this school, surpasses 
him ill tho graces of an easy anil brilliant elocution, biij 
falls far below hint in oiier;ry of conception and character. 
The Stoical system of Alfieri would seem indeed better 
adapted to his own peculiar temperament, than to thatC of 
his nation ; and the successful experiment of Mansoni in 
discnrdinjr the unities, and otherwise rolaxiii<' the uunar.urui 
rijridity of this system, would npjieur to he imieh better 
suited to the popular taste as well as talent. 

Our limits, necessarily far too scanty for our subject, will 
not allow us to go into the Opera and the Pastoral Driinni, 
two beautiful divisions hi this ilcpartment of Italian Iettur». 
It is singular that the former, notwithstanding the natural 
.seii.sibility of the Italians to harmony, and the melody of 
their language, which almost sots itself to music as it is 
»]>okcu, should hare been so late in coming to its perfection 
under Metnstusio. Nothing can be more unfair than to 
judge of this author, or indeed of any composer of operas, 
liy the effect produced on us in tho closet. Their pieces 
are intended to be exbibited, not roitd. The sentimental 
ariettes of the heroes, the romantic bombast of the heroines, 
the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-faw-fum 
of a nursery tale, so plentifully hcsprinkled over them, have 
cortainly in the closet a very fade and ridiculous aspect. 
But an opera should be considered ns an appeal to the 
scffBcs, by means of the illusions of music, dancing, and 
decorations, . Tho poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, are 
mere accessories, and of value only as they may serve to 
promote this illusion, lienee the necessity of love,—love, 
the vivifying principle of the opera, tho onljj^ passion in 
perfect accordance with its voluptuous movemctits. Hence 
the propriety f>f exhibiting character in exaggerated colour 
of light and shadow, tho chiar' onctiro of poetry ; as ,the 
imagination is most forcibly affected by powerful contrast. 
Yet this has'been often condemned in Metastasio. On the 
above principle, too, the seasonable disclosures, miraculous 
escapee, and all tho other magical apparatus before alluded 
to, may ho defended. Tho mind of the spectator, highly 
stimulated through the medium of the senses, requires a 
corresponding extravagance, if we may so say, in the crea¬ 
tions of the poet. In this state, a veracious co^v of nature 
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n-oul<l full Hat and jMnvci-fcss ; to rcaeli the heart, it must 
ho raised into gigantic proportiuns, ^iid adorned with a 
rirightor flU^h of enlonring than is to he feinid in real life. 
As a. work of art, then, hut nut as a purely intellectual 
evlahition. we may criticise the opera, and in this view of 
it the peculiarities so often eondcniiietl in the artist may he, 
perhaps, suliiciciitly justitied. 

The l'*ast4)ral Drama, that attempt to shiidow forth the 
heaiitiful nhsiirditiea of a golden age, olainyt to he invented 
hy tl.<' Italians. It was carried to its ultimate iierfection 
in two of its earliest .specimens, the ]toems of Tasso and 
Ouarini. lloth these writers have, hdurneil their subject 
with the highest charms of versification and iiragery. With 
Tass<t, all this seems to proceeil apontaneonsly from the 
heart ; wliih; (Juarini’s Pastor Pido, on the other hand, has 
the appearance of heing elaliorattsl with tl'O nicest pn'para- 
tion. It may, in truth, he regardetl as the siditary monu¬ 
ment of his genius ; and, as such, he seems to have been 
desirous to concentrate within it every possible viiriety of 
excellence. During rtis whole life he was etn]>loyed i'l 
retouching and enriching it with new beauties. This great 
variety and finish of lietails somewhat itnjtair its unity, and 
give it too much the apjicaraneo of a curious collection of 
specimens. Yet there are tintse, and very eoinpetent critics 
too, who preh-r the sjdendid patchwork of Guarini to the 
sweet, uiisolicitetl beauties of his rival. Dr. .Tidinson ha.s 
condemned both the Aminto ami Pastor b’ido, ns “ trifles 
easily imitated, and unworthy of imitation.” The Italians 
have not found them so. Out of some hunih'cd speci¬ 
mens cited by Serassi, only three or liuir are. deemed by 
him worthy of notice'. An English critic shouhl have 
shown more charity for a kind of composition that has 
given rise to some of the most cxtpiisito creations tif 
Pletclicr and Milton. 

Wo have now reviewetl the most important branches of 
the, ornamental literature of the Italian-. Wo omit some 
others, less conspicuous, rr not essentially differing in their 
characteristics from similar departments in the'literatures 
of other European nations. An exception may perhaps be 
made in favour of satirical writing, which, with the Italians, 
assumes a peculiar form, and one quite indicativo of the 
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national genius. Satire, in one skape or another, liRs been 
a great favourite wil/i thoiu, from Ariosto, or inilced 
may say Dante, t!b the present time. It is, for the most 
part, of a light, vivacious character, rather playful than 
fiointcd. Their critics, with their usual precision, hhvc 
subdivided it into a great variety of classes, among which 
the Bernefquu is tlie most original. Tliis epitliel, derived 
not, as some liave supposed, from the rifacimento, but from 
the Capitoli of.Bcrni, designates a style of writing com¬ 
pounded of the beautiful and the burlesque, of which it is 
nearly impossible to convey an adequate notion, cither by 
translation or description in a foreign language. Even so 
mature a scholar as Mr. Roscoe has failed to do this, when 
in one of his histories ho compares this msuincr to that of 
Peter Pindar, and in the other to that of Stco-ne. But the 
Italian has neither the coarse diction of the former, nor the ' 
sentiment of the latter. It is generally occupied with some 
frivolous topic, to which it ascribes the mo.st extravagant 
properties, descanting on it through whole pages of inno¬ 
cent irony, and clothing the ino.H vulgar, and oftentimes 
ubsoeno ideas, in the polished phrase or idiomatic graces of 
expression, that never fail to disarm an Italian critic. A 
foreigner, however, not so sensible to the seductions of style, 
will scarcely see in it any thing more than a puerile debauch 
of fancy. 

Historians are fond of distributing the literature of Italy 
into masses, chronologically arranged in successive centu¬ 
ries. The successive revolutions in this literature justify the 
division to a degree unknown in that of any other country, 
and a brief illustration of it may throw sonic additional light 
on our subject. 

Thus the fourteenth century, the age of the trecentinti, 
as it is called, the age of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
is the period of high and original invention. These three 
great writers, who are alone capable of attracting our atten¬ 
tion At this distance of time, were citizens of a free State, 
and w«re early formed to the conttimplatiou and practice of 
public virtue. Hence their works manifest an independ¬ 
ence and a <gcnerouB self-confidence, that we seek in vain 
in the productions of a later period, forced in the artificial 
atmosphere of a court. Their writings are n^arked,,more- 
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over, by a depth of rcfldbtion not to be di-MJoriicd in the 
poets of a similar period of antiquity, the pioneers of the 
eivilisation of their times. The human mind was tlien in 
its infaney. Bnt in the fourteenth century, it seemed to 
awake from the slumber of ages, with powers newly invigo¬ 
rated, and a memory stored with the accumulated wisdom 
of the past. Compare, for example, the Divine Comedy 
with the poems of Homer and llcsiod, and observe bow 
much superior to those latter writers is the Jtalian in inoral 
and intellectual science, as well as in those higher specu¬ 
lations which relate to our ultimate destiny.* The rhetori¬ 
cal beauties of the great works of dm fourteenth century 
l.avo equally contributed to their permanent popularity and 
influence. While the early productions of other countries, 
the ])oem8 of the Niebelnngcn, of the Cid, of the Norman 
trouveurs, and those of Chaucer even, have passed, in 
consequence of their colloquial barbarisms, int(» a certniii 
degree of oblivion, the writings of the treceulixti arc still 
revered iw the inodisls of purity and clogaiicc, to be for over 
imitated, though nevi;!* equalled. 

The following ago exhibits the reverse of all this. It was 
as rcmarkahlo for the general dilfiisioii of learning, as the 
j>rccediiig had been for the concentration of talent. Tin; 
Italian, which had been so successfully cultivated, came ti> 
be univcr.sally neglected for the ancient languages, it 
would seem as if the soil, exhausted by too abundant 
harvests, must lie fallow another century botbre it could bo 
capable of reproduction. The scholars of that day dis¬ 
dained any other than the Latin tongue, for the medium of 
their publications, or even of their private epistolary corro- 
spondcnco. They thought with Waller, that— 

“ Those who lasting marhlo seek. 

Must carve in Latin or in Greek.” 

But the marble has crumbled into dust, while the natural 
beauties of their predecessors are still green in the meraoiy 

* Ileaiod, it is trnc, hss digested a compact body of etliics, wonderfully 
mature for the aflc in which ho wrote. But the best of it isMisfiguted with 
those ebildisb siiperstidons which betray the twilight of civilisation See, 
in porticalar, the concluding portion of hit Works atd Days. 
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of their countrymen. To mahe lAo of a simile, which Dr.- 
Young a]){>licii to Ben Jonsou, tliey “ pulled down, like 
Samson, the temple of antiquity on their shoulders, and 
buried themselves under its ruins.” 

But lot Its not err hy desjiising these men as a race of 
unprofitable pedants. They lived nn the theatre of ancient 
art, in an ago when new discoveries were daily making of 
the long-lost monuments of intellecliinl and material beauty; 
and it is no wonder, that, dazzled with the contemplation of 
these objects, they should have been blind to the modest 
merits of their eontemporaries. Wo should bo grateful to 
men, whose indefatigable labours preserved for us the 
perishable remains of classic literature, and who thus 
opened a free and familiar cotiverse with the. great minds of 
antiquity; atid we may justly feel some <b‘gree of reverenee 
for the enthusiasm of an ago in whieli the scholar was 
willing to excbang(! his learned Icir-nro for painful and 
perilous pilgrimages, when the merchant was content to 
barter his rich freights for a few moiddering worni-catcii 
folios, aud when the present of a tf'.nglc manuscript was 
deemed of sufKeieut value to heal the dissensions of two 
rival states. Such was the fifteenth century in Italy ; and 
Tiraboschi, warming as he approaches it, in his jn'cface to 
the si.vth volume of his history, has accordingly invested it 
with more than his usual blaze of ]>aucgyric. 

The genins of the Italians, however, was sorely fettered 
by their adoption of an ancient idiom, and like Tasso's 
Erminia, when her delicate form was enclosed in the iron 
mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and grace. But at 
the close of the century, the Italian Muse wuS destined to 
regain her natural freedom in the court of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Ilis own compositions, cs])ccially, arc distinguished 
by a romantic sw'cetness; and his light jmpular pieces,— 
Carnascialeschi, Coutadincschi, — so abundantly imitated 
since, have'a buoyant exhilarating air, wholly unlike the 
pcdaQtic tone of his age. Under these new auspices, how¬ 
ever, the Italian received a very ddferent complexion from 
that which had been imparted to it by tbc hand of Dante. 

The sixtcqnth century is the healthful, the Augustan age 
. of Italian letters. The conflicting principles of an ancient 
and a modern school are, however, to be traced throughout 
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almost tlio whole course* of it. A cnriou.s passapre from 
Varchi, who flourished about the myldle of this century, 
informs ns, that when lie was at scIkmiI, flt was the custom 
of the instructors to interdict to their pupils tlie study of 
any vernacular writer, even Dante and Petrarch.* Hence , 
the Latin came to he cullivatcd almost equally with the 
Italian, and both, sinprularly enough, attained siinultancuiisly 
their full devtdopnient. 

There are few phrases nus-e inaccurately applied than that 
of the Ago of Leo the Tenth, to whose brief pontifleato wo 
are accnstoiued to refer most of the inagnificeiit creations 
of genius scattered over the sixtet^ith centnrv. although 
very few. even of those pnidiicod in his own reign, can ho 
imputed to his influence. The nature of this influence in 
regard to Italian hitters, may even admit of question. II is 
early taste led him to give an aluiost exclusive iittoution to 
the ancient classics. The great poets of that century— 
Ariosto, Sunnszaro, the Tassos, Riicollai, Guarini, and the 
rest—produced their iiniiiortnl works far from Leo’s court. 
Even Beiubo, the oracle of his day, retired in disgust from 
his patron, and composed his principal writings in his re¬ 
treat. Ariosto, his ancient friend, he coldly neglected,t 
while ho pensioned the infamous Aretin. lie surrounded 
his table with butroon literati and parasitical poets, who 
aroused him with feats of improvisation, gluttony, and in¬ 
temperance ; some of whom, after expending oii them his 
convivial wit, he turned over to fiublic derision ; and most 
of whom, debauched in morals and constitution, were aban¬ 
doned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death, 
lie collected about him .‘■uch court-flies as llerni and Mulza : 
but, as if the papal atmosphero were fatal to high continued 
eflbrt, even Bcriii, like Trissino and Ruccllai, cotild find no 
Icisiye for his more elaborate performance till after his 
pitron's death. He magnificently recompensed his musieal 
retainers—making one an archbishop, another an arch- 
deticon. But what did he do for his countryman Machiavcili, 
the philosopher of his rgo ? ^ lie hunted, and hawked, 

* ETcolann, quv*. viii. ^ 

+ Rowoc attempU to explain away this conduct of Leo; hut the (atirea 
of the poet fiiniiab a bitter commenlary upon it, not to be miannderstood. 

$ Maebiave^U, after having nilfercd torture on account of a luapectrd 
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and caroused; every thing was*- a jest; and while the 
nations of Kuropc stood aghast at the growing heresy of 
Luther, tlie merry pontiff and his ministers found strange 
matter of mirth in witnessing the representation of comedies 
that exposed the impudent muinincries of priestcraft. With 
such an example, and under such an influence, it is no 
wonder that nothing’better should have been produced than 
burlesque satire, licentious farces, and frivolous impromptus. 
Contrast all this with the elegant recreations of the little 
court of Urhinoj'as described in the Cortegiano. Or com¬ 
pare the whole result on Italian letters of the so much 
vaunted patronage of tfiis lux'irious pontiff with the splendid 
achievements of the petty state of Kste alone, during the 
first half of this century, and it will appear that there are 
few misnomers which convey grosser misconceptions than 
that of the age of Leo the Tenth. 

The seventeenth century (seicento) is one of humiliation 
in the literary annals of Italy—one in which the Muse, like 
some dilapidated beauty, endeavoured to supply the loss of 
natural charms by all the aids of coquetry and meretricious 
ornament. It is the protligal use of “ these false brilliants,” 
as JBoilcau terms them, in some of their best writers, which 
has brought among foreigners an undeserved discredit on 
the whole body of Italian letters, and which has made the 
condemned age of the seicentisti a by-word of reproach, 
even with their nwn countrymen. The principles of a cor¬ 
rupt taste are, however, to be discerned at an earlier period, 
in the writings of Tasso especially, and still more of Guarini. 
But it was reserved for Marini to reduce them into a system, 
and by his popularity and foreign residence to diffuse the 
infection among the other nations of Europe. To this 
source, therefore, most of these nations have agreed to 
refer the impurities which, at one time or another, have dis¬ 
figured their literatures. Thus the Spaniard Larapillas has 
mastered an' array of seven volumes to prove the charge of 
original corruption on the Italians, though Marini openly 
affected to have formed himself upen a Spanish model.* In 

(onipincT'agsinit the Hcdid, in which bis partid{mtion was never proved 
was eUov^ to Unger out hit days in poverty and disgrace. 

* Obrsa sudt. do Lope Vega, tom. xzL p. 17. 
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like mauncr. La Ilarpe imputes to them the sins of Jodcllc 
and the contemporary wits, though these Inst preceded by 
s'onie years the literary existence of Maryii ; and the vices 
of the Etiglisli metaphysical school have been expressly 
referred, by Dr. Johnson, to Marini and his followers. 

A nearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion 
that these various affectations bear too much of the phy¬ 
siognomy of the respective nations in which they arc found, 
and arc capnblo of being traced to too high a source in 
each, to be thus exclusively imputed to the'Italians. Thus 
the cloincnts of the cultismo o^ the Spaniards—that com¬ 
pound of fiat pedantry and Orientaluhypcrbolc, so different 
from the fine concetti of the Italian, are to be traced through 
some of their most eminent writers, up to the fugitive pieces 
of the fifteenth century, as collected in their Cancioncros ; 
and in like manner the elements of the metaphysical jargon 
of Cowley, whose intellectual combinations and far-fetched 
analogies show too painful a research after wit for the 
Italian taste, may bo traced in England through Donne and 
Ben Jouson, to say •nothing of the ** unparalleled John 
Jjillic,” up to the veteran versifiers of the fifteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Thus, also, some features of the style 
predeux of the ITdtel de Ranibouillet, so often lashed by 
Boilcau. and laughed at by Molicre, may bo imputed to the 
malign influence of the constellation of pedants, celebrated 
in France under the title of Pleiades, in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Greek is the only literature which, from the first, 
seems to have maintained a sound and healthful state. In 
every other, othe barbaric lovo of ornament, so discernible 
even in the best of the early writers, has been chastised 
only by long and assiduous criticism ; but the principle of 
corruption still remains, and the season of perfect ripeness 
seen'is to be only tl^t of the commencement of decay. Thhs 
it was in Italy, in< the perverted age of the seicentisti, au 
age yet warm with the productions of an Ariosto and a 
Tasso. 

The literature of the Iwlians assumed in the last century 
a new and highly improved aspect. With less than its usual 
brilliancy of imagination, it displayed an intensity—and, 
under tlte circumstances in which it has been produced, we 
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may acU. intrepidity of tliought—quite wortliy of the groat 
npirita of the. fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature 
in'its doscriptiona. nltogetlier opposed to tlie heartless alToi'- 
tations of tl»e seventeenth. Tlio ])rejiulieial iiiflueucc of ' 
their neighbours threatened at one time, indeed, to prficipi- 
tate the laiignnge into a French maclieronu:o ; hut a 
couutor-cuiTont, eqtially exclusive, in favour of t\\o trecentisfi, 
oontrihuted to elicek the innovation, and t() carry them hack 
to the ancient models of purity and vigour. The most 
eminent writers, of tliis period seem to have formed them¬ 
selves on Dante, in particular, as stinliously ns those of 
the preceding nge all'iictcd the more elfcminato gracies of 
Petrarch. Among these, Monti, who in the language of his 
master, may he truly said to have inherite<l from him ‘‘ Lo 
hello stile, ehe I’lia fatto onore.” is thought must nearly to 
resemble D.ante in the literary exi.'cution of his verses ; 
while Alfieri, Pnrini, and Foscolo, approach him still nearer 
ill the rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments. 
There seems to be a didactic iiiijiort in iiinch of the poetry 
of this ago, too, and in its dsscriptiojis of external nature 
a sober contcuiplative vein, that may naniiid ns of writers in 
our own language. Indeed, an Kiiglisli iiidiienec is clearly 
discernihle in some of the most eminent poets of this 
period, who have either visited Great Hritain in pcrsoi', or 
made themselves familiar with its language.* The same 
iufiucnco may be perhaps recognised in tlie moral complexion 
of many of their eompo.sitions, the most elegant specimen 
of which is probably Pariiii’s satire, which disguises the 
sarcasm of Cowper in the rich embroidered verse whiidi 
belongs to the Italians. ,, ' 

•In looking liack on the various branches of literature 
which we have been discussing, we are struck with the 
almost exclusive preference given to poetry over prose, with 
the groat variety of beautiful forms which tlio former exhibits, 
with its finished versification, its iiicxhfustibic inventions, 
and a wit that never tires. But in all this admirable 
mechanism we too often feel the wjuit of an informing 
soul, of a nobler, or. at least, sonl'o more practical object, 

* Among thete may bementioned Monti, Pindemonto, Ceiarolti, Moo**. 
AlAeri, Pignotti, and Foaeolo. 
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than mere amusemsnt.' Their writers too rarely seem to 
feel 

“ Divinity within them, breeding winga 
Whorowidi to simm the earlli.” 

They have gone beyond every other people in painting the 
intoxication of voluptuous passion ; but how rarely have 
they exhibited it in its purer and more ethereal form ! 
liow rarely have they built up their dramatic or epiu 
fables on national or patriotic recollections ! Even satire, 
disarmed of its moral sting, hecomes in their hands a barren, 
though perhaps a brilliant jest,—the harmless electricity of 
a suipmer sky. 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their pecu¬ 
liar genius. The romantic epic has assumed with the 
Itali.ans a perfectly original form ; in which, stripped of the 
fond illusions of chivalry, it 1ms descended through all the 
gradations of mirth, from well-bred raillery to broad and 
bald buffoonery. In the same merry* vein, their varioui- 
inventions in the •burlesque style have been conceived. 
Whole cantos of these jiucrilities have been strung together 
with a patience altogether unrivalled, except by tliat ot 
their indefatigable commentators.* Even the most austere 
intellects of the nation, a Macbiavelli and a Galileo, for 
example, have not disdained to nsvel in this frivolous debauch 
oflancy, and may remind one of kfichacl Angelo, at the 
instance of Pietro dc’ Medici, employing his transccndeiit 
talents in sculpturing a perishable statue of snow ! 

The general scope of our vernacular literature, as^ con¬ 
trasted with-that of tho Italian, will set the jicculiarities of 
the. latter in a still stronger light. In the English, the 
drama and the novel, which maybe considered .as its staples, 
oiinins' at more than a vulgar interest, have always been 
made* the theatre of a scientific dissection of character. 
Instead of tho roiifping merriment of the novelle, it is fur-, 
uished with those periodical casays which, in the form of 
ajHiloguc. of soriouo dis/juisition or criticism, convey to us 
lessons of practical wisdom. Its pictures of external nature 

* The annotations upon Lippi’s burlesque poem of the ** MnlmantiK 
Uaoquistata'* are inferior in b,ulk only to those on the nivii e Comedy. 
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have been deepened by n sober contemplation, not familial 
to the mercurial fancy,, of the Italians Its biting satire, 
from Pierce Plowmali’s Visions to the Baviad and Mmviad 
of our day, instead of breaking into vapid jests, has been 
sVnrpcncd against the follies or vices of the age ; and the 
body of its poetry, in general, from the days of “ moralle 
Gower,” to those of Cowper and VVt)rilswortIi, breathes a 
spirit of piety and unsullied virtue. Kven Spenser deemed 
it necessary to shroud the eccentricities of his Italian imagi¬ 
nation ill sober allegory ; and Milton, while he adopted in 
hi« Conius the beautiful, and soinewliat lu.\uriuus foriii of the 
Aniinta and Pastor Pidd, animated it with the most devo¬ 
tional sentiments. 

’I’lic ]iolitiual situation of Italy may afford a key to 
some of the peculiarities of her literature. Oppressed by 
foreign or domestic tyrants, for more than five centuries, 
she has been condemiied, in the indignant language of her 
poet, 

“ Per servir sciiipre, o viiicitrice o vinta,” 

t 

Her citizens, cxcludi'd from the higher walks of puhlic 
action, have too often resigiieil themselves to corrupt and 
effeminate pleasure ; and her writers, inhibited from the 
free discu-ssion of im])ortant topics, have too frequcmly con¬ 
tented themselves with an important play of fancy. The 
histories of Mucliiavelli and of Guiceiardini were not perinitled 
to be published entire, until the conclusion of the last ecu' 
tury. The writings of Alemaniii. from some umbrage given 
to the Medici, were burnt by the hands of the coiiiinon 
hangman. Marchelti's elegant version of Lucretius was 
long prohibitetl on the ground of its epicurean philosophy ; 
and the learned labours of Giaiinone were recompensed with 
exile. Under such a govcrniiioiit, it is wonderful tint so 
many, rather than so few writers should have been H'hiid 
with intrepidity suflicient to raise the '^icc of unwelcome 
. truth. It is not to be wondered at, that they slioid 1 have 
produced so few models of civil qv sacred eloquence, tbo 
frnit of a happier and more enlightened systciu ; that they 
should have been too exclusively devoted to more beauties 
of form; have been more solicitous about style, than ihought 
have studied rather to amuse than to instruct. ^ Hence the 
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snperabuiiduncc of thcit philological treatises and mere 
verbal criticisms, of their tomes of coiyment.arics, with which 
'tl«>y have illustrated or obscured their* most insignificant 
]>oets, where a verse furnishes matter fur a lecture, and a 
ctmsone becomes the text for a voliiino. This is no exa;^ 
geratiou.* lienee, too, the frequency and ferocity of their 
literary quarrels ; into which the Italians, excluded too 
often from weightier disquisition, enter with uu cuthusiusni 
which ill other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some 
obscure cl.assic, tlie orthography of some obsolete term, a 
simple sonnet, even, has been siifiicfeiit to tliruw the whole 
community into a ferment, in which the parties hare nut 
always confined themselves to a war of words. 

The influence of academics on Italian literature is some¬ 
what doubtful. They have probably contributed to nourish 
that epicurean sensibility to mere verbal elegance so l•on- 
spiciioiis in the nation. The grunt variety' of the.se institu¬ 
tions scattered over every remote district of the country, 
the whimsicality of tifeir titles, and still more of those of 
their members, have an air sufficiently ridiculous.f Some 
of them have been dev«>ted to the invci-tigatioii of .science. 
Hot a license, refused to individuals, will hardly be concedcal 
to public associations ; and the persecution of some of the 
most eiiiinont has jiroved an cifcctual warning to confine 
their speculations within the inoflensivo sphere of literary 
criticism. Hence the exuberance of prose and les'wni. 
endless dissertations on barren rhetorical topics ; and those 
vapid attempts at academic wit, which should never have 
transcended ilie hounds of the Lyceum. 

It is iKit in such institutions that the great intellectual 


• Brnodetto of Ravriina wrote ten lectures on the fourth sonnet of 
Petmreli. Piro della Mimndolu devoted thiee wludo books to the illnsti-a- 
tioii of a canztmr. of his IKend Bciiivicni; and three Areadinha jiiiblisbcd a 
vulnnie in defence of the Tee ikrelU of Pcirarrh ! It would bo easy to 
multiply aiuiilar czainplee of criticail prodigality. 

Take at hazanl aomc of dho most fauiiliur, the Ardent,*’ the 

•• Frozen,” the « Wet,” the « Dry,” the « Stupid,” the “ Lazy.” The 
Criftrun takea its name from Cmsca (bran); and iU members adopted the 
■corresponding epithets of “ brown bread,” ** white brood,” “^ho kneaded,” 
&c. Some of the Italians, as Ijisra, La Bitido, for instance, ore better 
known by tbeir^iivolons aradeiuic naiiics, than by tbeii own. 
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efforts of a nation arc displayed. All that any academy 
can propose to itself, is to keep alive the flame which genius, 
has kindled ; and hi more than one instance they have gone 
near to smother it. Tlio French academy, as is well known, 
•■opened its career with its eelebrated attack upon Corneille; 
and the earliest attempt of the Cruscan was upon Tasso’s 
Jcrusalcni, which it compelled its author to re-model, or in 
other words, to reduce, by the c.\tractiun of its essential 
spirit, into a flat .and insipid decoction. Dcniiia has sarcas¬ 
tically intimated, that the era of the foundation of this 
latter academy corresponds exactly with that of the com- 
uiencciucnt of the decline of good taste. More liberal 
critics concede, howover, that this body has done much to 
preserve the integrity of the tongue, and that a pure spirit 
of criticism was kejit alive within its bosom, when it hod 
bceomc extinct in almost every other part of Italy.* Their 
philological labours have, in truth, been highly valuable; 
though, perhaps, nut so completely successful ns those of the 
French academicians. We do not allude to any capricious 
principle on which their vocabulary may have been con¬ 
structed, an affair ot their own critics; but to the fact, that, 
after all, they h.i'.e not been able to settle the language 
with tlie same precision and uniformity with which it has 
been done in France ; from the want of some great inetro- 
]>olis, like Paris, whose authority would bo received as 
paramount tlirongliont the country. No such universal 
deferpnee has been paid to the Cruscan academy ; and the 
Italiitn language, far from being accurately determined, is 
even too loose and inexact for the common purposes of 
business. Perhaps it is for this very reason b'etter adapted 
to the ideal purposes of jioctry. 

The exquisite mechanism of the Italian tongue, made up 
of the very elements of music, and picturesque in its fopna- 
tion beyond that of any other living language, is, undoubt¬ 
edly, a cause of the exaggerated consequence imputed to 
style by the writers of the nation. Tho author of the 
Dialogue on Orators points out, ns ono of the symptoms of 
depraved eloquence iu Rome, that “ voluptuous artificial 

* Ilee, in partienUr, tlie treatise of Paiini, himself a Lombard, * De, 
prindpi dclle Delle Lettere.” Fart II. Cap. 6. 
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harmony of cadcnuo, which is better suited to the purposes 
.of the musician or the dancer, than*of the orator.” The 
same vice has infected Italian prose from its earliest models, 
from Hoccaccio and Butiiho, down to the most ordinary 
hobk-wright of the present day, who hopes to disguise his* 
poverty of thought under his melodious redundancy of 
diction. Hence it is that their numerous Letters, Dia¬ 
logues, and their specimens of written eloquence, are too 
often defective, both in natural force and fceling. Even in 
those graver productions, which derive almost their sole 
value from their facts, they are ajit he far more solicitous 
about style and ingenious turns of thought, as one of their 
own critics has admitted, than cither utility or sound 
jdiilosophy.* 

A principal cause, after all, of the various peculiarities of 
Italian literature, of which wo have been speaking, is to be 
traced to that fine perception of the beautiful, so inherent 
in every oi-der of the nation, whether it proceed from a 
happier physical organisation, or from an early familiarity 
with those moilels of Ideal beauty by which they are every¬ 
where surrounded. Whoever has visited Italy must have 
been struck with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, and a 
refinement of taste in the very lowest classes, that in other 
countries belong only to the more cultivated. I’liis is to be 
discerned in the most trifling particulars,—in their various 
costume, whoso picturesque arrangement seems to have 
been studied from the models of ancient statuary,—in the 
flowers and other tasteful ornaments with which, on fete 
ilays, they dpeorate their chapels and public temples,—in 
the eagerness with which the jionsant and the artisan, after 
their daily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, or similar 
intellectual amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, hull- 
figlrts, and drunken orgies, so familiar to the populace of 
other countries,—and in the quiet rapture with which they 
listen for hours, in the public squares, to the strains of an 
improvisatore, or the recitations of a story-teller, without 
any other refreshment tlitfti a glass of water. Even the art 
of improvisation, carried to such perfection by the Italians, 
is far less imputable to the facilities of their verso, than to 


* Bcttiui-llL Riipigim. <!' Italia. Inttod. p. 14. 
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the poetic.'il genius of tlic people ; an evidence of wliicli is 
tlie abnndauce of improvisatori in Latin in tlio sixteenth, 
century, when that language cniue to be widely cultivated. 

It is time, however, to conclndo our remarks, which have 
already encroached too liberally on the patience of our 
renders. Notwithstanding our sincere ndiniriition, as gene¬ 
rally expressed, fur the beautiful literiiture of Italy, we 
fear that some of our reflections in.ay bo unpalatable to a 
people who shrink with sensitive delicacy from the rude 
touch of foreign criticism. The most liberal opinions of a 
foreigner, it is true, copiing through so ditf«n-ciit a medium 
of prejudice and taste, must always present a somewhat 
distorted aspect to the eve of a native. On those finer 
shades of expression which c<institute, indeed, much of tin; 
value of poetry, none but a native can pronuunce with accu¬ 
racy. But on its intellectual and moral character, a foreign 
critic is better qualified to decide ; ho may be more ]icrspi- 
cncious, even, than n native, in detecting those obli((uities 
from a correct standard of taste, to^ which the latter has 
been reconciled by prcjiidico and long example, or which he 
may have learned to rcvorcncc sis beauties. 

There must b<! so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping 
range of any general criticism, that it will always carry with 
it a certain air of injuslicc. Thus while we object to the 
Italians the diluted, redundant stylo of their compositions, 
may they not refer us to their ver.sions of Tacitus and 
Persius, the most condensed writers in the most condensed 
language in the world, in a form equally compact with that 
of the originals? May they not object to up Dante and 
Alficri, scarcely capahh; of translation into any modern 
tongue, ill the same com))ass, without a violence to idiom ? 
And may they not cite the Siune hardy models, in refuta¬ 
tion of an unqualified charge of cfleuiiuncy ? Where shall 
we find exaviples of luircr and more exalted sentiment, than 
in the writings of Petrarch and Tasso? Where of a more 
chastised composition, than in Casa or Caro 1 And where 
more pertinent cxunipics of a dMoctic aim, than in their 
numerous poetical treatises on husbanilry, manufactures, and 
other useful* arts, which in other countries form the topics 
of bulky disquisitions in prose ? This is all just. But such 
exceptions, however imposing, in no way contravene the general 
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(ruth of our positions, fouuduil on tliu jirerahnt tone unil 
clinr.icteristias of Italinn liternturo. 

]j>'t ns not, liowevcr, a|»ponr insrnsiWi.’ to tlio merits of a 
litonituiv, pro-cminont aiiovo all otliers fur activity of fancy 
tMid beautiful variety of form, or to tlutse of a country ^ 
fruitful in interesting recollections to the scholar and theartist: 
in which the human mind has displayed its highest eiuu'gies 
untired through the longest series of ages; on which tint light 
of science shed its parting ray, and where it first hioke 
•again upon the nations ; whose liistory is llic link that con¬ 
nects the past with the present, the aiicieut with the inodcrii, 
and whose enterprising gcuiu^ eiiltirged the huundaries of 
the Old World by the discovery of a Now ; whoso scliolars 
opened to mankind the intellectual treasures of uuti(|uiiy ; 
whose schools first expounded tlioho principles of law, which 
have become the basis of juri.-^prudeuce in most of tlu^ 
civdised nations of Europe ; whose cities gave the earliest 
example of free institutions, and when the vi.doii of liberty 
had passed away, niiiiutaiued their oio|iire over the mind, 
by those admirable |*roductions of art that revive the bright 
period of Grecian glory ; aiul who, even now, that her 
[lalaccs arc made de.sohite, and her vineyards trotldcn down 
under the foot of the stranger, retains within her bosom all 
the fire of ancient genius. It would show a strange imsen- 
sibility, indeed, did we not .sympathifi; in the fortuiu's of a 
nation that has manifested, in such a variety of ways, the 
highest intellectual power ; of which we Jii.ay exclaim, in the 
ktiguage which a modern poet has applied to one of the 
most beautiful of her cities, 

“ 0 Dwns, 0 Lux 

Ansonitc, per quiun libei-a turba sunius, 

Per qnani Barbai’ics nobis non impenit, et Sol 
E-xorions uustro clorios orbe nitet I ** 
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It is remarkable, that poetry, which is cstecnictl so much 
more difHcuIt than prose among cnltiv.itcd people, should 
universally have been the form which man, in the primitive 
st.Tges of society, has adopted for the easier development ot 
‘his ideas. It may be, that the infancy of nations, like that 
of individuals, is more taken up with imagination and senti¬ 
ment than with reasoning, and is thus instinctively led to 
verse, as best suitetl, by its sweetness pnd haiTuoiiy, to the 
expression of passionate thought. It may he, too, that the 
refinements of modern criticism have multiplied rather than 
relieved the difficulties of the art. The ancient jxiet poured 
forth his carmina incondita, with no other ambition than 
that of accommodating them to the natural music of his 
own car, careless of the punctilious observances which the 
fastidious taste of a polished age so peremptorily demands, 
llowevcr this may be. it is certain, that poetry is more 
ancient than prose in the rcconls of every nation, and that 
this poetry is found in its earliest stages almost ivlways allied 
with music. Thus the Rhapsodies of llomcr were chanted 
to the sound of the lyre by the wandering bards of Ionia ; 
thus the citharmdi of the ancient Romans, the Welsh harper, 
the Saxon glecman, the Scandinavian scald, and the Norman 
minstrel, soothed the sensual appetites of an unlettered ago 
by the more exalted charms of poetry and mnsic. This 
' precocious poetical spirit seems to have been more widely 
difi^ised among the modern than* the ancient European 

• “ Tlie Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem; with an Introduction 
and Notm, Historical and Critical, and the Characters of the Ljrric Poets. 
I); Allan Cunningham.” In four volumes. London. 182%. 12ma. 
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nations. Tho astonishing perfection of the Homeric epics 
makes it probable, it is true, tliat there must have been 
previously a dUigent cultivation of tlio ^divine art among 
tho natives.* 

¥he introiluction of the bards Phemius and Demodocui^ 
into the Odyssey, shows also that minstrelsy had long been 
familiar to Homer’s countrymen. This, however, is but 
conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age 
have come down to us. The Rotiians, wo ^ know, were not 
till a very late period moved by the impetus sacer. One or 
two devotional chants, and a few ribald satires, are all that 
claim to be antiquities in their pros.afb literature. 

It was far otherwise with tho nations of modern Europe. 
Whether tho romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth 
of classic literature not wholly e.\tingnislicd, awakened this 
general enthusiasm, we know not: but no sooner had tho 
thick darkness, which for centuries bad settled over the 
nations, begun to dissipate, than the voice of song was heard 
in the remotest corners of Europe, where licutlien civilisa¬ 
tion had nover ventured ; from tho frozen isles of Britain 
and Scandinavia, no loss than from tho fertile shores of 
Italy and Provence. We do not moan, that the light of Hf)ng 
was totally extinguished, even at the darkest periotl. It may 
be faintly discerned in tho barbaric fesitivals of Attila, him¬ 
self the theme of more than one venerable Gcrtnan romance: 
and at a later period in tho eonuMiraiively refined courts of 
Alfred and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or tw'clfth century, that 
refinement of taste was far advanced among the nations of 
Europe ; thift, in spite of all the obstacles of a rude, uiicon- 
cocted dialect, tho foundations and the forms of their poeti¬ 
cal literature were oast, which, with some modification, they 
hovg retained ever since. Of these the ballads may be con¬ 
sidered as coming more immediately from the body of the 
people. In no country did they take such dc«^ root as in 
Spain and Scotland ; and although cultivated more or loss 
by all the northern races,, yet nowhere else have they had 
the good fortune, by their own intrinsic beauty, and by the 

* Nec dubitftri debet onin fuciiiit ftntc Homcrum poeta. OiC* 
Sntt 18 . 
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influence they Imvc exerted ovci' the popular clmrnctcr, to 
eonatitute so impor^nt iv part of the national literature. 
The cuuaoa of thiu are to ho traced to the political relatiuiia 
of these eountrica. Spain divided into a nuiiihor of petty 
principalities, which contended with each other for ^irc- 
(■minence, was obliged to cany on a far more dos])erutu 
struggle for existence us well as religion, with its Saracen 
invaders; who, after advancing their victorious crc.sceiit 
from the Arabian desert to the foot of the Pyrenees, lonl 
established a solid empire over the fairest ])ortions of the 
]ioniiisiila. Seven long centuries was the ancient Sjiiiniaril 
reclaiming, inch hy iifeh, this conquered territory ; thus n 
}ierpctiial crusade was carried on, and the fertile flolds of 
Andalusia and Granada became the mimic theatre of exploits 
similar to those performed hy the martial enthiLsiasts of 
Europe, on a much greater scale, indeed, on the plains of 
Palestine. The effect of all this was to infuse into their 
])opnlar composiiions a sort of devotional heroism, which is 
to bo looked for in vein in any other. The existence of the 
Gjd, so early as the eleventh century*, was a fortunate event 
for Spanish ])octrv. The authenticated actions of that chief 
are so nearly allied to the marvellous, th.it, like Charle¬ 
magne, he forms a coiivenient •nucleus for the manifold 
fictions in tvhich successive bards have enveloped him. The 
ballads ndiiling to this doughty hero liave been collected 
into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabrication thus 
resembles that imputed to those ancient poems, which some 
modern critics have determined to be but n tissue of rhapso¬ 
dies executed hy different masters. But without comjiaring 
tliciu with the epics of Homer in symnictry‘‘of design or 
perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for 
them n moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy 
and generous gallantry altogether unknown to the heruii's of 
the Iliad. 

The most iiitcre.sting of the Spanish ballads are those 
relating to the kloors. This people, now so degraded in 
every intellectual and moral aspeqt, were, as is well known, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, the principal depositarie-s 
of useful science and elegant art. This is particularly true 
of the Spanish Caliphate ; and more than one Christian 
prelate is on record, who, in a superstitious agp, performed 
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» litcmry pilgriningo t<i tlic sfliools of Cordova, and drank 
tVoiii those profane sources of wisdom. The pccidinritios of 
’orientnl costume ; their showy military exercises ; their 
perilous bull-feasts and cane-fights ; their chivnh-ic defiance 
ami rencontres with the Christi.in knights on the jihiing 
before the assembled city ; their brilliant revels, romantic 
wootings, and midnight sercn.adcs, afiorded rich themes for 
the miiso; above all, the capture and desolation of Granada, 
that “ city without peer,” tho “ prido of Heathendom,” on 
which the taste anil treasures of tho western Caliphs had 
been lavished for seven centuries, are detailed in a tone of 
melancholy graudeiir, which comc3*over us like the voice 
of an cx]>iriag nation.^ 

Ond trait has been pointed out in these poems most 
honourable to the Simnisli character, and in which, in later 
times, it has been lamentably deficient, that of religious 
toleration : wc find none of the fierce bigotry, which armed 
the iron hand of the Iinpiisitinn ; which coolly condemned 
to exile or the stake a numerous native population for an 
honest diffcronce of ivligions o]iinion, and desolated with 
fire and sword tho most flourishing of their I'hiistian 
provinces. 

Tho ancient Spaniard, on the eontr.iry, influenced by a 
more enlightened jmlicy as well as by humanity, contraeted 
fiiinilrar intimacies, nay, even matrimonial alliances, with 
hi.s .Mahoiiiotan rivals, and tho proudest of their nobles diil 
nut disdain, in an honest cause, to fight under the banners 
of tile Infidel. It would be a curious study to trace tho 
progress and the causes of this pitiable revolution in national 
feeling. 

Tho Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient 
ballads, for nowhere is the high Castilian character displayed 
to sucli advantage. Haughty, it is true, jealous of insult. 


* An andent Arabian writer ••oarliulcB a florid cnlojuani on tnc aiidiitcc- 
tiirv and local beauties orOrannda in tlic fonrtccntli centniy, with likrninf; 
it, in oriental flishiun, to “a richly wninght vase of bil->rr, tilled with 
jacinths and enicntids.” Jlldturia de bm Arwirji de Jinjmna, tom. iii. 
p. 147. Among tho l>oilads relating to tlic Moorish wars, two of the most 
beautiful arc the “ Lament over Alhama,” iiidiffitrciitly traiylated by Byron, 
tnd that beginning with “Kn In dndud de Oraiiaila,"* rendered by Lock¬ 
hart with his usual freedom and wivucity. Ilita, i. 464; and Depping, 
240. 
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aad mihout the tincture of Icttcfa, which throws a lustre 
over the polislicd court of Charles and Philip; but jilso 
without tho avarice, tho insatiable cruelty, and dismal 
superstition, which deface the bright page of their military 
^renown.* Tlie Cid himself, whose authentic history may 
vindicate the hyperbole of romance, was the beau id^al of 
chivalry.t 

Tlic pccnliaritics of early Scottish poetry may also be 
referred, in a great degree, to tho political relations of the 
nation, which for many centuries was distracted by all the 
1 ‘nncorous dissensions incident to the ill-balanced fabric of 
feudal government. 'The. fre<piont and long regencies, 
always unfavourable to civil concord, multiplied the sources 
of jealousy, and armed with new powers the factious aristo¬ 
cracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each baron 
sought to fortify himself by the increased number of his 
retainers, who, iu their turn, willingly attached themselves 
to the fortunes of a chief, who secured to them plunder and 
protection Hence a system of clanship was organiscil. 
more perfect and more durable than has existed in any other 
country, which is not entirely cilaced at the present day. 
To the nobles, who garrisoned the marches, still greater 
military powers were necessarily delegated for purjwses of 
state defence ; and the names of Home, Douglas, and Uuc- 
cleuch, make a far mure frc(|uent and important figure in 
national history, than that of the reigning sovereign. 
Hence private feuds were inflamed and vindicated by 

* SufTicirnt cvulcncc of tliii may bo ftraiiil in works of imagination as 
well no tlio liiatorics of the priiod. The ploys of Irfipo do Vt go, fur instance, 
ue filled with nil manner of ]>crndr and ossussination, which biko place sis 
'n matter of course, and without the least compunction. In the ninic spirit, 
tho hnrlmmiiB excesses of his countryiiicn in i^utli America arc dolailed hy 
Krcilln ill his historical epic. La AraiKtina, The Riiiisy pretext of,eoii' 
science, for whicli these crimes are perpetrated, cannot veil tlieir enormity 
from any bnt tho eyes of tho oiiender. 

t Tho veracity of the traditionary history of the Cid, indeed his exist¬ 
ence, discussed and denied by Mssdcu,in his Ilittoria Critica tie &pana, 
has been sutisfiictorily ostablishod by tho h'nriicd MUller; and tho coiicln- 
sions of die latter writer arc recently confiriiicd by Condo’s posthumous 
publication of thinslatcd Arabian manuscripts of great antiquity; where tho 
Cid is repeatedly mentioned, os the Chief known by tho name of the var- 
nar, d CampetMor i “the Cid whom Alia curse “tho tyrant Cid;” 
“ the occurs^ Cid,” &c.-<-Sce Hittoria, de lot Araieii tleftpana, ii. 92. 
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national antipathies, and*a pretext of patriotism was never 
wanting to justify perpetual liostilityi^ lienee the scene of 
the old ballads was laid cluclly on tho borders, and hence 
the minstrels of tlio “ North Oountrio ” obtained such pre- 
eiifinence over their musical brethren. 

Tho odious passion of revenge, which seems adajited by 
nature to the ardent temperanients of the south, but whicli 
even there has been mitigated by tho spirit of Christianity, 
glowed with ticrec heat in the besoms of those northern 
savages. An otfence to the meanest individual w.as espoused 
by his whole clan, and was expiated not by tho blood of the 
otfeiider only, but by that of his wh/?le kindred. The sack 
of a peaceful castle, and the slaughter of its sleeping 
iidmbitaiits, seem to have been as familiar oeeiirreiice.s to 
these Border heroes, as tho lifting of a drove of cattle, and 
attended with as little compunction. Tho following pious 
invocation, uttered on the eve of an approaching foray, may 
show the acuteness of their moral sensibility. 

“ He that ordained us to be bom 
Send iia mair meat for Uio iniirn, 

(^»nio by ri(;lit or come by wrung, 

C^irist, let us not fast owi-o lang. 

Hut blithely spend wbat’s gaily got,- 
Hide, Howland, hough *8 i’ the pot.” 

When superstition uaurjis the place of religion, there will 
be little morality among tho people. The only law they 
knew, was tho command of their chief ; and^^the only one he 
admitted, was his sword. “ By what right, said a bcottish 
prince to a marauding Douglas, “do you hold these lands? 

“ B\' that of mj' sword,” he answered. 

From those causes the early Scottish jioetry is deeply 
tinged with a gloomy ferocity, and abounds in detads of 
cool, deliberate cruelty. It is true, that this js frcipiently 
set off, as in tho fine old ballads of Chevy Chase and Auld 
Maitland, by such deeds of rude but heroic gallantry, as, 
in tho words of Sydney,*** stir the soul like the sound of a 
tnimpct.” But, on the wliolo, although the scene of tho 
oldest ballads is pitched ns late as the fourteenth century, 
the mauners they exhibit are not much superidr, in poi it of 
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refinement and humanity, to thosc’nf our own North Ameri¬ 
can savafres.* 

From wanton or»vindictivo emclty, especially when exer¬ 
cised on the defenceless or the innocent, the cultivated 
jnind naturally shrinks with horror and disgust. But? it 
was long ere the stern hearts of our English ancestors 
yielded to the soft impulses of mercy and benevolence. 
The reigns of the Norman dynasty arc written in characters 
of fire and blood. As late ns tbe conclusion of the four¬ 
teenth century, \ve find the Black Prince, the “flower of 
English knighthood,” ns Froissart stj’les him, superintending 
(he butchery of tlircc Vhousand unresisting captives, men, 
women, and children, wlio vainly clung to him for mercy. 
The general usage of siirn-ndcring as hostages their wives 
and children, whose members w<>re mutilated, or lives sacri¬ 
ficed on the least infraction of their engagements, is a still 
better evidence of the univoi’sal barbarism of the so mucii 
lauded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the old Scotch poetry, and of a very 
opposite nature from that we have l>cen describing, is its 
occasional sensibility ; touches of genuine pathos arc found 
scattered among the cold, aj^palling passions of the age, 
like the flowcr.s which, in Switzcrlaml, arc said to bloom 
alongside the avalanclie. No state of society is so mdc as 
to extinguish the sjtark of natural affection ; tenderness for 
our oH'spring is but a more enlarged selfishness, perfectly 
compatible with the utmost ferocity towards others. Hence 
scenes of parental and filial attachment arc to be met with 
in these poems, which cannot be read without emotion. The; 
])assioti of love a]>penrs to have been a favonrifo study with 
the ancient English writers ; and by none, in any language 
we have reatl, is it managed with so much art and feeling 
as by the dramatic writers of Queen Elizabeth’s day. The 
Scottish minstrels, with less art, seem to be entitled to the 
praise of po^cssing an equal share of tenderness. ' In the 
Spanish ballad, love glows with the fierce ardour of a tropical 


* For proof of this «8srrtioii, i>rc Min6tivl»y of tho Scottish Border,” 
tnd in particular the ballnde of “ Jellon Otanie," “ Voung Beiijie,” “ Lord 
William,” “ Dilel of Wharloii and Stuart,” “ Death of Kcalheratone- 
luugb,” “ Douglas Tragedy," Jtc. 
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BUn. The amorous serenildcr celebrates the beauties of bis 
Zayda (the name which, from its frequency, would seem to 
be a general title for a S]>aiiisli mistress^ in all the florid 
hyperbole of oriental gallantry, or, ns a disappointed lorcr, 
wanders along the banks of the Guadalctc, imprecating 
curses on her head, and Tengeanco on his devoted rival. 
The calm dejection and tender melancholy, which are dif¬ 
fused over the Scottish love-songs, arc far more affecting 
than ail this turbulence of passion. The sensibility wbicli, 
even in a rude age, seems to have characterised the Scottish 
nuiidcii, was doubtless nourished by tho solemn complexion 
of the scenery by which she was surrfluiidcd, by the sympa¬ 
thies continually awakened for her lover in his career of 
jieril and adventure, and by the facilities ail'urdcd her for 
brooding over her misfortunes in the silence of rural soli¬ 
tude. 

To similar physical causes may bo principally referred 
those superstitions which aru so liberally diffused over the 
jioetry of Scotland down to tho present day. The tendency 
of wild, solitary distnicts, darkened with mountains and 
extensive forests, to raise in the mind ideas of solemn, 
lii'cteriiatural awe, has been noticed from the earliest ages. 
“ Where is u lofty and deeply shaded grove,” writes Seneca 
in one of his epistles, “ tilled with venerable trees, whoso 
inierluciug boughs shut out the face of heaven, tho gran¬ 
deur of tho wood, tho silence of tho place, tho sliadc so 
dense and uniform, infuse into the breast the notion of a 
divinity ; ” and thus the speculative fancy of tlic ancients, 
always ready to supply the apparent void of nature, gar¬ 
risoned each grove, fountain, or grotto, with some local and 
tutelary genius. These sylvan deities, clothed with cor¬ 
poreal figures, and endowed with mortal appetites, were 
brou<'ht near to the level of humanity. But tho Christian 
revelation, which assures us of another world, is the “ evi¬ 
dence of things unseen ; ” and while it dissipates tho gross 
and sensible creations of classic mythology, raises our eon- 
eeptioiis to tho spiritual jind the iiifiiiite. In our eager 
thirst for communication with tho world of spirits, we 
naturally imagine it can only bo through the medium of 
•pirits like themselves ; and in the vulgar creed, ^hese appa¬ 
ritions never come from tho abodes of the blessed, but 
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from the tomb, where they arc supposed to await Uie 
period of a final and universal resurrection, and whence they 
are allowed to reVisit the glimpses of the moon,” fc(r 
pennneo or some other inscrutable purpose. Hence the 
gloomy, undefined character of the modern apparition is 
much more appalling than the scqsual and social personifica¬ 
tions of antiquity. 

The natural phenomena of a wild uncultivated- country 
greatly conspire to promote the illusions of the fancy. The 
’|iowcr of clouds’to reflect, to distort, and to maguity ohjects,' 
is well known ; and on this principle, many of the preter¬ 
natural ap|H!nrnnces wi the German mountains and the 
Scottish llighlands, whose lofty sutiiinits and unreclaimed 
valleys are shrouded in clouds and e.\hnlntions, have been 
ingeniously and philosn]>hicully c.xplaincd. The solitary 
peasant, as the shades of evening close around him, wit¬ 
nesses with dismay the gathering phantoms, and', hurrying 
home, retails his adventures with due amplification. What 
is easily believed is easily seen, and the marvellous incidcut 
is soon placed heyoniT'disiiute by a multitude of testimouics. 
The appetite, once excit(‘d, is keen in detecting other- 
visions and prognostics, which us speedily circulate through 
the channels of rustic tradition, until in time each glen and 
solitary heath has- its unearthly visitants, each family its 
omen or boding spectre : and superstition, systematised 
iivto a science, is expounded by indoctrinated wisards and 
gifted seers. 

In adilition to these fancies, common, though in a less 
degree, to other nations, the inhabitants of the North have 
inherited a more material mythology, whicla has survived 
the elegant fictions of Greece and Romo, either because it 
was not deemed of suflicient importance to provoke the arm 
of the church, or because it was too nearly accommodated 
to the moral constitution of the people to bo thus dasily 
eradicated.* Tho character of a mythology is always inti-'- 
mately connected with that of the scenery and climate in 
which it is invented. Thus tho graceful Nymphs and 
Naiads of Greece ; the Peris of f'ersia, who are said to live 
in the colours of the rainbow, and on the odours of flowers ; 
the Fairies'of England, who in airy circles "dance their 
ringlets tp the whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer 
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Tonne And dclicnto functions a|ugcnial with tiie beautiful 
countries wliich they iiihnhit; wlii]e tlin Elves, Bogles, 
‘Brdwnies, and Kelpies, which seem to* have legitimately 
descended, in ancient IlighlainlMrcrso, from the Scandiim- 
visn Dyergor, Nisser, dtc., are of a,stunted and malignant 
aspect, and are celebrated for nothing better than maiming 
cattle, bewildering the bcnightetl traveller, and conjuring 
out the souls of iicw-boru infants. Within the memory of 
the present generation, very well authenticated anecdotes 
of these ghostly kidnappers have been circulated and greedily 
credited in the Scottish Highlands. But Kiu siinsliine of 
civilisation is raj)idly dispelling the Ifhgering mists of super¬ 
stition. The s]>irits of darkness love not the cheerful haunts 
of men ; and the bustling activity of an increasing, indus¬ 
trious population allows bnef space for th(^ fears or inventions 
of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of the Scotti.sh hall.ad was mitigated 
under the general tranquillity which followed the accession 
of James to the united crowns of England and Scotland ; 
and the Northern. niaso might have caught some of the 
inspiration which fired her Southern sister at this reinarkable 
epoch, had not the fatal prejudices of her sovereign in favour 
of an English or even a Latin-idiom, diverted his ancient 
subjects from the eultivation of thoir*'«wn.' As it was, 
Drummond of Ilawthoimdcii, whoso mcloclions and melan¬ 
choly strains, however, are to be enrolled among English 
verse, is. the most eminent name Avhicli adorns tlio scanty 
annals of this reign. The civil and religions broils, which, 
by the sharp concussion they gave to tlie English intellect 
during tho remainder of this unhappy century, seemed to 
liave forced out every latent spark of genius, served only to 
discourage tho less polished muse of the North. The-auste- 
rity of the reformers cliillcd the sweet flow of social song. 
nnd\he only verso in vogue was a kind of rude satire, somo- 
'times pointed dt the licentiousness of the Homan clergy, 
and sometimes At tl>c formal affectation of tho Puritans, but 
which, from the ^y>arsene^ of the execution, and the transi¬ 
tory interest of its topics, has for the most part been cofTsigned 
to a decent oblivion 

The Revedution in 1688, and tho subsequent union of the 
two kingdoi^, by tbe permAnent assurance they gave of 

DO 
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civil and religious libori^, and lastifj, the catabliahwont of 
parochial schools about the same period, bj tliat wide 
difiusioB of intelligence among the lower orders, which has * 
elevated them above every other European peasantry, liaii 
^ most sensible influence on the moral and intellectual pro¬ 
gress of the nation. Improvements in art and agriculture 
were introduced ; the circle of ideas was expanded, and the 
feelings liberalised by a free communication with their 
southern neighbours ; and religion, resigning much of her 
austerity, lent a 'prudent sanction to the hilarity of social 
intercourse. Popular poetry natui’nlly reflects the habits 
and prevailing scntimcAs of a nation. The ancient notes 
of the border trumpet were exchanged for the cheerful 
sounds of rustic revelry ; and the sensibility, which used to 
be exhausted on subjects of acute but painful interest, now 
.celebrated the temperate pleasures of domestic happiness, 
and rational though romantic love. 

The rustic glee, which had put such mettle into the com¬ 
positions of James the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the 
commonalty, ns they have been ai>tly ctyled, was again re¬ 
newed ; ancient songs, purifled from their original vices of sen¬ 
timent or diction, were revived; new ones were accommodated 
to ancient melodies ; and a I'cvolution was gradually eflected 
in Scottish verse, which experienced little variation during 
the remainder of the eighteenth century. The existence of 
a national music is essential to the entire success of lyrical 
poetry. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, 
which, in spite of its imperfections, is thus home along, from 
one extremity of the nation to the other, with a rapidity 
denied to many a nobler composition. 

Thus allied, verso not only represents the present, but 
the past; and, while it invites us to repose or to honourable 
action, its tones speak of joys which arc gone, or wake in 
us the recollections of ancient glory. * 

It is impossible to trace the authors of a large portion of 
the popular lyrics of Scotland, which, like its native wild 
flowers, seem to have sprung up ^outaneously in the most 
sequestered solitudes of the country. Many of these poets, 
even, who are familiar in the mouths of their own country- 
ment are better known south of the Tweed by the compo- 
mtions, which, under the title of “ Scottish Melodics,” arc 
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diligently thrummed by*every Miss in her teens, than by 
.their names ; while some few others, ws Jlamsay, Ferguson, 
he., whose independent tomes maintain higher rc])utiition, 
are better known by their names than their compositions, 
which, much applauded, are, wo suspect, but little read. 

The union of Scotland %vith England was unpropitious to 
the language of the former country ; at least, it prevented 
it from attaining a classical perfection, which some, perhaps, 
may not regret, as being in its present state a better vehicle 
for the popular ])ootry, so consonant with the genius of the 
nation. Under Edward the First,^the two nations spoke 
the same language, and the formidable epics of Harbour 
and Blind Harry, his contemporaries, arc cited by Warton 
as superior models of English versification. After the 
lapse of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much 
greater afiinity with the original stock than does the ‘ 
English ; but the universal habit with the Scotch of employ¬ 
ing the hitter in works of taste or science, and of rclin- 
(piishing their own idiom to the more humble uses of th<- 
people, has degraded it to the unmerited condition of a pro¬ 
vincial dialect. Pew persons care to bestow much time in 
dccypliering a vocabulary which conceals no other treasures 
than those of a popular fancy and tradition. 

A genius like Hums certainly may do, and doubtless has 
done, much to diffuse a knowledge and a relish for his 
native idiom. Ilis clinrocdcr as a ]ioct has been too often 
canvassed by writers and biographers to require our pane¬ 
gyric. Wo define it, perhaps, as concisely ns may be, by 
saying, tli.at it cemsinted of an acute sensibility, regulated 
by .uncominoii intellectual vigour. Ilciice, his frequent 
visions of rustic love and courtship never sink into mawkish 
sentimentality ; his quiet pictures of domestic life are w'ith- 
eut yisipidity ; and bis mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition 
of animal spirits, but is pointed with the reflection of a 
keen observer of human nature. This latter talent, less 
applauded in him than some others, is, in our opinion, his 
most eminent. Without tlie grace of La Fontaine, or the 
broad buffoonery of Bemi, ho displays the same facility of 
illuminating tho meanest topics, seasons his hnmnur with os 
shrewd a moral, and surpasses both in a generous sensi¬ 
bility, which igives an air of truth and cordiality to all his 

D D 2 
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seatimentB. Lyi-ieiil poetry atlmit^ of less variety tlian any 
other species ; and Bjinis. from this eircuiustauce, us well 
as from the flexibility of his talcntn, may be coiisi<Icrcd us. 
the representative of his whole nation. Indeed, his universal 
|,eniuB seems to have concentrated within itself the rajfs, 
which were scattered anionj' his predecessors ; the simple 
tcndcriiCHS of Crawford, the fidelity of lluinsay, and careless 
humour of yergiison. The Doric dialect of his country was 
an instrument peculiarly fitted for the expression of his 
mnnly and unsophisticated sentiments. But no one is more 
indebted to tho national music than Bums ; cmhalnied in 
the saered melody, his *&ongs are familiar to us from child¬ 
hood, and, ns we read them, the silver sounds with which 
they have been united, seem to linger in our memory, 
heightening and ])rulonging the emotions which tho seiiti- 
•-ments have excited. 

Mr. Cunningham, to whom it is high time we should 
turn, ill some prefatory reflections on tho condition of 
Scottish poetry, laments c.vcecdingly the iinpruvcnicnts in 
agriculture and mechanics, tho niulflplication of pursuits, 
tliu wider expansion of knowledge, which havo taken 
]>lacu among the peasantry of Scotland during tho present 
century. 

“ Change of condition, iiici'cnso of knowledge,” says he. 
“ tho calling in of machinery to the aid of human labour, 
and the ships which whiten tho ocean with their passing 
and repassing sails, wafting luxuries to oUr backs and our 
tables, are all matters of delight to the historian or the 
politician ; but of sorrow to the poet, who dc'iights in tlic 
primitive glory of a people, and contemplates with pain all 
changes, which lessen the original vigour of character, and 
refine mankind till they heconic too sensitive fur enjoyujent. 
Man has noyr to labour harder and longer; to shape out 
new ways to riches, and even bread, and feel the soitowb of 
tho primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow, more frequently 
and moro severely than his ancestors ; all this is unconge¬ 
nial to the creation of sung, where many of our finest-songs 
have been .created; and to its enjoyment, whore it was 
long and fondly enjoyed, among the peasantry of Scotland.” 

—Pnfaee, 
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These cirouinsiuncos c^srtainly will be a matter of delight 
to the historian and politician, and wo doul)t if they afford 
jmy reasonable cause of lamentation l;o the poet. An age 
of rudeness and ignorance is not the most propitious to a 
flciurishiiig condition of the art, which indulges quite aj 
much in visions of the past as the present, in reoollectioiis 
as ill existing occupations ; and this is not only true of 
civilised, but of ruder ages. The forgotten bards of the 
Niebclungcu and the Ileldcnbuch, of the roumnees of 
Arthur and of (Jharleniagno, looked back Ihrough the vista 
of seven hundred years for their subjects ; and the earliest 
of the Border minstrelsy celebr.-ites^he antique feuds of a 
preceding century. On the other bund, a wider acquaint¬ 
ance with speculative and active concerns may be thought 
to open a bolder range of ideas and illustrations to the poet. 
Exam|>1cs of this may be discerned among the Scottish, 
poets of the present ago ; and if the most eminent, ns Scott, 
Campbell, Joanna Baillie, have deserteil their national 
dialect, and the humbler themes of popular interest, for 
others bettor suited ‘to tlicir aspiring genius, ami for a 
language which could diffuse and perpetuate tlicir eom- 
positioiis, it can hardly bo matter for serious reproach 
even with their own countryiiieii. But this is not true of 
Scott, who has always condoscciided to illuminate the most 
rugged and the meanest topics relating to bis own iiatioii,- 
anii who has revived in bis “ Minstrelsy,” not merely the 
costume, but the spirit of the ancient Border muse, of love 
and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr. Cunningham depre¬ 
cates the untimely decay of superstition throughout the land. 
But the seeds of superstition are not thus easily cradicatcil; 
its grosser illusions, indeed, may, aswre have before said, be. 
scattered by the increasing light of science ; but the prin¬ 
cipal dilfereiice between a rude and a-civilised ago, at least 
as regards poetical fiction, is, that the latter inquires more 
skill and plausibility in working up the nuiteriel than the 
former. The witelios qf .Macbeth arc drawn too broadly 
to impose on tho modern sjieetator, as they probably did on 
the credulous ago of Queen Bess ; but the apparition in 
Job, or the Budach Glas in Waverlcy, is shauowed with a 
dim and niystcrious portraiture, that inspires a solomii 
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interest sufficient for tlio purposes of poetry. The pliilo- 
Eophic mind may siiiilo with contempt at popular fancies, 
convinced that thq general experience of mankind contra¬ 
dicts the existence uf apparitions ; that the narratives of 
them tire vague and ill autlicnticatcd ; that they never*or 
'f-arely appeal to more than one sense, and that the most 
oiien to illusion ; that they appear only in moments of 
excitement, and in seasons of solitude and obscurity ; that 
they come for no explicable purpose, and effect no percep¬ 
tible result: and" that, thcre'ore, they may in every case be 
safely imputed to a diseased or n deluded imagination. 
But if, in the midst these solemn musing-s, our philo¬ 
sopher's caudle should chance to go out, it is not quite 
certain that he would coiitiiiue to pursue them with the 
same stoical serenity. In short, no man is quite so much 
a hero in tho dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in 
society, in the gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of 
the drawing-room. The season and the place may bo such as 
to oppress the stoutest heart with a mysterious atve, which, 
if not fear, is near akin to it. Wo read of advctiturous 
travellers, who, through a sleepless night, have defied the 
perilous nonentities uf a haunted ehumber, and the very 
interest we take in their exploits proves that the super¬ 
stitious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own 
bosoms. So, indeed, do tho mysterious inventions of Mrs. 
Radcliffc and her ghostly stdiool; of our own Brown, in a 
most especial manner; and Scott, ever anxious to exhibit the 
speculative as well as practical character of his countrymen, 
has more than once npjKsalcd to tho same general principle. 
Doubtless, few in this enlightened age are disposed boldly 
to admit the existence of these spiritual phenomena ; but 
fewer still there arc, who have not enough of superstitious 
feeling lurking in their bosoms for all tho purposes^ of 
poetical interest. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work consists of four volumes of lyrics, 
in a descending scries from the days of Queen Mary to our 
own. The more ancient, after tljc fashion of Burns and 
Ramsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of diction 
that gives greater lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally 
restoring a mutilated member, which time and oblivion 
had devoured. Our author’s prose, consisting ^of a copious 
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p/cfacc and critical notices, is both florid and pedantic ; it 
continually aspires to the vicious a%ctatioii of poetry, and 
explains the most common soutiments 1^ a host of illustra¬ 
tions and images, thus perpetually reminding us of the 
children’s play of “What is it like ? ” As a poet, his fai\je 
has long been established ; and tho few original pieces, 
which ho has introduced into the present collection, have tho 
ease and natural vivacity conspicuous in his former composi¬ 
tions. Wo will quote one or two, which wjb prosuiue are the 
least familiar to our readers. 

“ A wot sheet and a flowiii!;^ca, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills tho white and rustling sail. 

And bonds tho gallant iiuist! 

And bonds the gallant mast, tny boys. 

While, like tho eagle, free. 

Away tho good ship flies, and leaves 
Old Kuglaud on tlie lee. 


“ O for a ssft and gontlo wind 1 
1 hesard a fltir ono cry ; 

But give to mo the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 

And white waves heaving high, iny lads, 
The good ship tight and free ; 

Tho world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 


“ There’s tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning in yon elond ; 

And hark the mnsie, mariners! 

The wind is wakening loud. 

The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free ; 

The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea.” 

Vol. iv., p. 208. 

This spirited water - piece, worthy of Campbell, is one 
evidence, among others, of tho tendency of tho present 
improved condition of the Scottish peasantry to o.vpand the 
beaten circle of poetical topics and illustrations. The fol¬ 
lowing is as pretty a piece of fairy gossamer as has been 
spun out of this sceptical age. 
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SONG OF THE ELFIN MILTiBH. 

" Full mcrBily riujis the niiilHtnne touihI, 

Full merrily riiij^ the wheel. 

Full merrily gushes out the grist; 

Come tnstc my fragrant meal. 

As seiuls the lift its snowy drift. 

So the meal enincs in a shower ; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time Hies past; 

1 borrow’d the mill an hour. 

• ^ 

“ The miller ho's a world'y man. 

And iniiim have double fee ; 

So draw the r1u,*co of the cliiirrs dam. 

And let the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout ! see, gushing out. 

The meal comes like u river ; 

Thu top of the grain on hill and plain 
Is ours, and shall ho ever. 

“ One elf goes chasing the wild hat's wing. 

And one the white owl’s horn. 

One hunts tile fo.v for tlie white o’ his tail. 
And we winna have him till npirn; 

One iille fay, with tlie glow-worm’s ray, 

Huns glimmering 'maiig the mosses. 

Another gut's tramp wi' tlie will-o-wisp’s lamp. 
To light a lad to the lasses. 

“ O haste, my brown elf, hi-ing me corn 
From hoiinie lUaekwooil's plains ; 

Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 
From green Dalgoiiar mains ; 

Hut, pride of a’ at Clusehurn ha’. 

Fair is the corn and falter ; 

Taste, fairies, taste, a gidiiniter grist 
Has never been wet with water. 

“ llilloah ! my hopper is heaped high ; 
llau'k to the well-hung wheels 1 

They sing for joy ;—tlie dusty roof. 

It clatters and it reels. 

Uafite, elves, and turn your mountain burs'*— 
Bring streams that shine like siller ; 

The dam is down, the iiioon sinks soon. 

And I maun grind my metier. 

“ Ha ! bravely done, my wanton elves, 

'Chat is a foaming stream ; 

See how the dust from the mill-ee flie^ 

And chokes tlie cold moon-beam. 
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IlaHtp, fairies^ H(«t come baptised feet, 

Como sack and sweep tip clean. 

And meet me seen, ere sinks tlie moon. 

In thy green val^ Dalveeu.” 

Vol. iv., p. 3-7. 

The last tve can afford is a sweet amorous effusion in the 
best stylo of the romantic muse of the Lowlands. It lias 
before found a. place in the “ Nithsdale and Galloway ” 
collection. 

“ Thou hast vow’d by tliy faith, my Jeanic, 
l)y that pretty white liand of thine. 

And by all the lowing stars iif heaven. 

That then wouldst aye bo niino ; 

And 1 have sworn by my faith, my Jean, 

And by that kind liearl of lliiiie. 

By all tile Shu'S sown tliiek e’er lieaveii. 

That then slialt aye be niinc. 

“Foai fa’ tile linnils wad loose sie bands. 

And the heart wail part sie love ; 

But there’s iiae liaiid can lose the bi»ud. 

But the linger of iliiil aliove. 
i.iiongh the wee woe cot maun be my bield, 

And niy elolhiii" <'’er sue iiieaii, 

1 sboiiid lap me iiji ricli in tlie liuilds of love. 

Heaven’s armin’ of my Jean. 

“ Thy white arm wad be a pillow to mo. 

Far Holter tlian the down ; 

And Love wad winnow o'er ns Ins kind, kind wing* 

And sweetly we’d sleep and solin’. 

Come Iici-c tu me, tbmi lass wlioiii 1 love, 

1,’ome boro and kneel wi’ me, 

Tljjs inuming is full of the presence of God, 

And I cuiinut pray but tfiee. 

“ The wind is sweet anring the new flowery 
The wee birils sing sai’t on tlie tree, 
imr goodninii sits in tlie bonnie sunshine. 

And a blithe old biulie is lie ; 

The Bcuh maun bo ta’cii when he comes h&me, 

Wi’ tlie lielie psalmoilie. 

And I will speak of thee when I pray. 

And diou maua speak of me.” 

Vol. iv., p. 308. 

Our readers may think we have been detained too long by 
•o humble a^eme as old songs and ballads; yet a wise man 
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has said, “ Give me the making df tbo ballads, and I care 
not who makes the laws of a nation.” Indeed, they will 
not he lightly regawdcil hy those who consider their influence 
on the character of a simple, susceptible peo]tle, particularly 
jii a rude age, when they constitute the authentic recoi-dd of 
national history. Thus the wandering minstrel kindles in 
his unlettered audience a generous cmulatiou of the deeds 
of their ancestors ; and while ho sings the bloody fends of 
the Zegris and Ahencerrages, the Percy and the Douglas, 
artfully fans the flame of an exjiiring hostility. Under 
these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard and the 
Border warrior displaced that stern military enthusiasm, 
which distinguished them above every other peasantry in 
Europe. Nor is this influence altogetlier extinguished in a 
polite age, when the narrow attachments of feudal servitude 
, are riponod into a more expanded patriotism ; the generous 
principle is nourished and invigorated in the patriot by the 
simple strains, which recount the honoiirahlc toils, the home¬ 
bred joys, the pastoral adventures, the romantic scenery, 
which have endeared to him the land Of his fathers. There 
is no moral cause which operates more strongly in infusing a 
love of country into the mass of the people, than the union 
of a national music with popular poetry. 

But these productions have an additional value in the eyes 
of the antiquarian to what is derived from their moral or 
political influence; as the repertory of the motley traditions 
and superstitions, that have descended for ages through the 
various races of the North. The researches of modern 
scholars have discovered a surprising afiinity between tlie 
ancient Scottish ballad and the Teutonic. Scandinavian, and 
even Calmuck romance. Some of the most eminent of the 
old Border legends are almost literal versions of those which 
inflamed tho martial ardour of our Danish ancestors.* A 
fainter relationship had before been detected between them 
and Southern and Oriental fable. Thus, in a barbarous age, 
when tho nearest provinces of Europe had but a distant 
intercourse with each other, tho, electric spark of fancy 
seems to have run around the circle of the remotest 

* Such are “ The Childe of Elle,” “ Catharine and Jan&rie,” “ Co»- 
patrlo,” “ Willio’e lady,” ftc. 
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regions, animating thcfti with the same wild niul original 
creations. 

Even the lore of the nursery may Sometimes ascend to 
as high an antiquity. The celebrated Whittington and his 
(?at can disjday a Teutonic pedigree of more than eigkt 
centuries ; “ Jack, commonly called the Giant Killer, and 
Thomas Thumb,” says an antiquarian writer, “landed in 
England in the vciy same keels and war ships wliieli con¬ 
veyed Ilengist, and Ilorsa, and Ebba the ^axon;" and the 
nursery maid who cants the friendly mniiitioii to the “ Lady 
bird,” or narrates the “fee-faw-fum” adventure of the 
carnivorous giant, little thinks she'tins purloined the stores 
of Teutonic song and Scandinavian mythology.* The 
ingenious Blanco White, who, under the name of Doblado, 
has thrown great light on the character and condition of 
modern Spain, has devoted a chapter to tracing out the 
genealogies of the games and popular pastimes of his 
country. Something of the same kind might be attempted 
in the untrodden walks of nursery literature. Ignorance 
and youth are satisffbd at no great cost of invention. The 
legend of one generation ansivers, with little variation, for 
the next; and, within the precincts of the nursery, obtains 
that imperishable existence, which has been the vain boast 
of many a loftier lyric. That the Mythology of one ago 
should bo abandoned to the “Juvenile Cabinet” of another, 
is indeed curious. Thus the doctrines most venerated by 
man in the infancy of society, bc«-omo the sport of infants 
in an age of civilisation ; furnishing a pleasing example of 
the progress of the human intellect, and a plausible colour¬ 
ing for the dream of perfectibility. 

* “ I.iidy bird. Lady liinl, lly away huiue, 

Yuur bouBc ia on flrr, your cliildrcn will mam.” 

'Pliis fniginrnt of a respci^tablu little poem lias soutiicd the Bliinibera of 
the German infant for many ages. The Giant who eo cunningly wented 
the “ blood of an Kngluhman,” is the counterpart of the penonage recorded 
in the collection of Icelandic mythology, made by Snorro in the thirteenth 
eentury. Edda, Faik 23. - 
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DA BONTB’S OBSKRVATIONS.• 

July, 11)26. 

The larger part of the above work is devoted to strictures 
upon an Article on “ Italian Narrative I’oetry,” which 
appeared in October, 1824. The author i» an eminent 
Italian teacher at New York. Uis poetical abilities have 
•been highly applauded in his own country, and were 
rewarded with the office of Oicsarean i)oet at the court of 
Vienna, where he ae<iuircd new laurcla as »uccesaor to the 
celebTated l)1ctastasiu. lli.s various fortunes iii literary and 
fashionable life while in Biirope, and the eccentricities of 
his enthusiastic character, furnish many interesting inci¬ 
dents fur an autuhiogrnjdiy, published by him two years 
since at New York ; and to this we refer those of our 
readers who are desirous of a more iutiuiato acquaintance 
with the author. 

We regret th.at our remarks, which appeared to us abun¬ 
dantly encomiastic of Italian letters, and which certainly 
proceeded from our admiration for them, should have given 
such deep oSeiicc to the respectable author of ihe “ Osscr- 
vazioni ” as to compel him, although a “ veteran ” in 
literature, to arm himself against us in defence of his 
“ calumniated ” country. A<‘cording to him, “ wo judgi* 
too lightly of the Italians, and quote as n.\ion)s the abstird 
opinions of t^ficir insane rivals (accaiiiti rivali), the French. 
We conceal some things, where silence has the appo.n'ancc 
of malice; we expose others, which common generosity 
should have induced us to conceal; we are guilty of false 

* "Alcimo Oncrvaxioiii buII’ Articiilo Qiurto publicato iiel North 
Americttu Review, il Mew il Ottobn* dell* Anno 1024. Da h. Da Punte- 
Niiova-Jorca. Stnmpatori Gray e Uuncc.” 1026. 
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and arbitrarj nrcuRatiodb, that do a grievous wrong to the 
most tender and most compassionate of nations ; we are 
* wanting in a iluccnt reverence for the ilkistrious men of his 
nation ; finally, we pry with the eyes of Argus into the 
d^ects of Italian literature, and with one eye only, and th:^ 
indeed half shut {anche quello soccJiiuso), into its particular 
merits.” It is true, this sour rehukc is swectl'iicd once or 
twice with a conipliincnt to the extent of our knowledge,, 
and a “ confession that many of our rousonings, facts, and 
reflections merit the gratitude ot his countrymen ; that our 
intentions were doubtless generous, praiseworthy,” and the 
like. Hut such vague commendatio.fs, besiiles that they are 
directly inconsistent with some of the iinpnt.stions formally 
alleged against us, arc too thinly scattered over sixty pages 
of criticism, to nutignte very materially the severity of tins 
censure. Tho opinions of the author of the Onservasioni on^ 
this subject arc undoubtedly entitled to great respect. But 
it may be questioned wlicther tho excitable temperament 
usual with his nation, and the local i)artiality which is com* 
mon to tho iiidividubls of every nation, may not have led 
him sometimes into extravagance and error. Tliis seems to 
us to have been the ease ; and as ho has more than oneo 
intimated the extreme difliculty of forming a correct esti¬ 
mate of a foreign literature, “especially of the Italian,” we 
shall rely exclusively for the support of oui opinions on tho 
authorities of Ids own couiitry’incn, claiming one exception 
only in favour of tho iiulustrious Giiiguciu', whuso opinions 
he has himself recommended to “ the diligent study of all 
who would form a correct notion of Italian literature.” * 

His first'objection is against what he considers the unfair 
view which wc exhibited of tho influence of Italy on English 
letters. This influence, we had stated, was mo»t perceptible 
uq^cr tho reign of Elizahetli, bnt had gradually declined 
during tho succeeding century, and with a few exceptions, 
among whom we cited Milton and Gray, could not he said 
to bo fairly discerned until the coniinenecmeiit of tho present 
Ago. Our censor is o^ a diffcrcut opinion. “ Instead of 


* Ma biaogiiava aver I’anima di Gingncnd, conoacer la \jngua e la letteia- 
tum Itallana, come Qingaenc, e amar il vero come Gingueud, per eeatire, 
4c.— Osterv^umif pp. 11.5, 116. 
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confining himself” (he designates us alnrajs by this humble 
pronoun) “to Milton,” he says, “for which exception I 
acknotolerlge no oblijalion to him, since few there are who 
wore not previously acquainted with it, T would have hod 
h|m acknowledge that many English writers not only lovcAl 
and admired, but studiously imitated our authors, from the 
time of Chaucer to that of the groat Byron ; for the clearest 
evidence of which, it will suffice to read the compositions of 
this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray.” IIo then censures 
us for not specifymg the obligations which Slmkspearc was 
under to the early Italian Novelists, fur the plots of many 
of his pieces ; “ which Ailcncc” ho deems “ as little to be 
commended, as would be an attempt to conceal the light, 
the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, from one who had 
never before seen it.” “ And,” he continues, “ these facts 
should for two reasons havo been especially communicated 
to Americans ; first, to animate them more and more to 
study the Italian tongue ; and secondly, in order not to 
imitate, by what may appear a malicious silence, the example 
of another nation [the French], who, *aftor drawing their 
intellectual nourishment from us, have tried every method 
of destroying the reputation of their earliest masters.”— 
pp. 74—‘751. 

We have extracted the leading ideas, diffiiscd by the 
author of the Osservazioni over half a dozen pages. Some 
of them have at least the merit of novelty. Such are not, 
however, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe no 
one ever doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue, the 
only one of that rude age in which 

* The pure well-head of poesy did dwell,” 

one principal source of his premature inspiration. We 
acknowledged that tlie same sources nourished the genius 
of Queen Elizabeth’s writers, among whom wo particularly 
cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if 
we did not distinguish Shakspcarc amidst the circle of 
contemporary dramatists, whom wc confessed to havo derived 
the designs of many of their most popular plays from Italian 
models, it wa^ because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting to half a dozon imporfec^ skeletons 
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of plotfl, required any Biich specification ; more especially 
as several of his great minor contemporaries, as Fletcher, 
'Shirley, and others, ma«lo an cquatly liberal nso of the 
same materials. The obligations of Shakspcarc, sncli as 
tliiiy were, are moreover notorious to every one. The autho'r 
of the Ossemazioni expressly disclaims any feelings of gra¬ 
titude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, because 
they wore notorious. It is really very hard to please him. 
The literary enterprise which had been awakened under the 
reign of Elisabeth was in no degree diiiiidished nnder her 
successor; but the intercourse with Italy, so favourable to 
it at an earlier period, was, fur ohvitus reasons, at an end. 
A Protestant people, but lately separated from the Church 
of Romo, would not deign to resort to what they believed 
her corrupt fountains for the sources of instruction. Tho 
austerity of the Puritan was yet more scandalised by the 
voluptuous beauties of her lighter compositions; and Milton, 
whose name we cited in our article, seems to havu been a 
solitary exception on tho records of that day, of an eminent 
English scholar, thoroughly imbued with a relish for Italian 
letters. 

After tho days of civil and religious faction had gone by, 
a new aspect was given to things under the brilliant auspices 
of the Restoration. The French language was at that time 
ifi the meridian of its glory. Boileau, with an acute but 
pedantic taste, had drafted his critical ordinances from the 
most perfect models of classical antiquity. Racine, working 
on these principles, may be said to have put into action the 
poetic conceptions of his friend Boileau; and with such a 
model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it is not 
wonderful that the code of the French legislator, recom¬ 
mended as it was, too, by the patronage of the most im¬ 
posing court in Europe, should have found its way into the 
rivifl kingdom, and have superseded there every other foreign 
influence.* It did so. “ French criticism,” Says Bishop 

• ^ilvaii’s sugneity in fully appreciating the merits of Plicdro and of 
Atbalie, and his indfprndciicc Sn supporting them against tho fiishionabie 
•scHons of the day, are well known. But hr conferred a still greater obli¬ 
gation on his friend. Racine tho younger tells u» that “ hip father in his 
youth was given to a virions tasto (concetti), and that Boileau led him hock 
to nature, and ^ught him to rhyme with labour (rimer difficileinent').” 
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Hurd, speaking of tliis poriod, “ has carried it before the 
Italian with the rest of Europe. This dexterous people 
have found means, td lead the taste, as well as set the 
fashions of their neighbours.” Ag.niu : “ The exact but 
cold Boileau happened to say sonicthing of the clinquant 
of Tasso ; and the magic of this word, like the report of 
Astolfo’s horn in'Ariusto, overturned at once the solid and 
well-built foundation of Italian poetry ; it became a sort of 
watchword among the critics.” Mr. Gitlbrd, whose ac¬ 
quaintance with the ancient literature of his nation entitles 
him to perfect confidcnco on this subject, whatever we may 
be disposed to concede Uo him on some others, in his intro¬ 
duction to Massinger, remarks in relation to this period, that 
“ criticism, which in a forinor reign had been making no 
inconsiderable progress under the. great masters of Italy, was 
now diverted into a now channel, and only studied in the 
)>uny and jejune canons of their degenerate followers, the 
French.” Pope and Atldison, the legislators of their own 
and a fnturo age, cannot bo exempted from this reproach. 
The latter conceived niid published tl?«c most contemptuous 
opinion of the Italians. In e. very early paper of the Spec¬ 
tator, bcanng his own signature (No. G), he observes, “ The 
finest writers among tlie modern Italians [in contradistinctiuii 
to the ancient Romans] express thcm>clvcs in such a dorid 
form of words, and such tedious circuiuloculions, as are 
used by none bu|; pedants in our own country ; and at the 
same time dll their writings with such poor imaginations 
apd conceits as our youths arc ashamed of, before they have 
been two years at the University.” In the same paper he 
adds, “ I entirely agree with Mnns. Boileau, that one verse 
of Virgil is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.” This is very 
unequivocal language, und our censor will do us the justice 
to believe that we do not quote it from any “ malicious 
intention,” but simply to show what must haVo been the 
popular taster when sentiments like these were promulgated 
by a leading critic of the day, in the most important and 
widely circulated journal in the kin^om.* 

* 'AddtBon tells us in an early number of the " Spectator,” that three 
' thousand copies Were daily distributed; and Chalmers somewhere remarks 
tlukt this dtculaUon was afterwards increased *to fourteen thousand; an 
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In toiiforiiiity with this anti-ItaUan spirit, wc iincl thnt no 
traiislntion of Ariosto was attempted subsequent to the very 
iniperfect onu by Harrington in ElisAtboth’s time. In tlic 
reign of George the Second a new version was published bv 
one Huggins. In his ]irefiicc be observes, ** After this woi^ 
was pretty far advanced, I was iiifoi'tnud there hod been a 
translation published in tlio reign of Elizabeth, and dedi¬ 
cated to tlint <iuccn, whereupon 1 requested a friend to 
obtain a sight of that book, for it is, it seems, very scarce, 
and.thc glorious original much more so m this counti'y.*' 
Huggins was a learned scholar, although he made a bad 
translation. Yet it 8ceni.s he had Aever mot with, or oven 
hoard of, the version of hi.s predecessor, Ilarrington. I3ut 
without encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at 
the comp<isitiniis of the jicriod in question would show how 
feeble arc the pretensions of an Italian influcnco ; and we^ 
are curious to know what iinportaut names, or ]iroduetions, 
or characteristics, can bo cite<l by the author of the Osser- 
vojiioni, in su])]iort of it. Dryden, whom ho has objected to 
us, versified, it is tru*, three of his Eables from Iloccaceio ; 
but this brief clfort is the only evidence we can recall, in 
the 'multitude of his miscellaneous writings, of a respect 
fur Italian letters ; and he is well known to have powerfully 
contributed to the introduction of a French taste in the 
drama. The only cxciqjtion, which occurs to our general 
remark, is that alfordcd by the Metaphysical School of 
Poets, whose vicious propensities have been referred by Dr. 
Johnson to Marini and his followers. But as an ancient 
English model fur this atfcctatiou may be found in Donne, 
and as the •doctor was not prodigal of golden opinions tu- 
wards-Italy, we will not urge u]M)n our opponent whut may 
be deemed an ungenerous, perhaps an unjust imputation. 
^The same indifference appears to have lasted* the greater 
poAion of the eighteenth century, and, with few c.xccptioDS, 
enumerated in our former article, tho Tuscan Spring seema 
to liave been almost hermetically sealed against the English 
scholar.* Tho increasing thirst for every variety of intel¬ 
lectual nourishment^ in our age has again invited to these 

smonnt, in proportion toT||] numerical population and intbllectnal cultnie 
of that day, very far aupendr to that of the most popular journals at tlM 
P«W!Ut time. 
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early sourccn, and while every modern tongue has been 
anxiously explored by the diligence of critics, the Italian 
has had the good fortune to be more widely and more ’ 
successfully' cultivated than at any former period. 

, Wo should apologise to our readers for afflicting them 
with so much common-place detail, but we know no other 
way of rebutting the charge which, according to the author 
of the Ogge-fvu^ioni, might be imputed to us, of a “ malicious 
silence ” in our account of the influence of Italian letters 
in Kngland. 

But if we have ofleiidcd by s.aying too little on the pre¬ 
ceding head, wc have gii^cn equal olfciicc on another occasion 
by saying too much ; our antagonist attacks us from such 
opposite quarters, that wc hardly know where to expect 
him. We had spoken, and in terms of consiirc, of lloileau's 
celebrated sarcasm upon Tasso ; and we had added, that, 
notwithstanding an ulfectcd change of opinion, “ he a<lhcrcd 
until the time of his death to his original heresy.’' “ As 
much,” says our censor, “ as it would have been desirable 
in him [the reviewer] to have spokeiFon these other mut¬ 
ters, so it would have been equally proper to have sup- 
])rcsscd all that Boilcau wrote upon Tasso, together with 
the remarks made by him in (he latter part of his life, as 
having a tendency to prejudice unfavourably the minds of 
such as had not before heard them. Nor should he have 
coldly styled it his * original heresy,’ but he should have 
siiid that in spite of all the heresies of Boilean, and all the 
blunders of Voltaire, the Jermalnn has been regarded for 
more than two centuries and a half, and will be regarded as 
long as the earth has motion, by all the iia'tions of the 
civilised world, as the most noble, most muguiticeiit, mo.'>t 
sublime epic ]iruduced for more than eighteen centuries; 
that this consent, and this duration of its splendor, are the 
strongest and most authentic scar of its incontrovertihlc 
merit; that this unlucky clinquant, that defaces at most a 
hundred verses of this poem, and which in fact is nothing 
but an o-xcess of overwrought bqauty, is hut the menst 
flaw in a mountain of diamonds ; that these hundred verses 
arc compensated'by more than three thousand, in which are 
displayed all'^the perfection, grace, learning, eloquence, and 
colouring of the loftiest poetry.” In the same {iweil of cum* 
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mendation the author pfocceda for half a page further. We 
knoir not what inadvertence on our^part can have made it 
nccessory, by way of reproof to us, to* pour upon Tasso’s 
head sucli a pelting of pitiless panegyric. Ainoiig all the 
Italian poets there is no one for whom wo hare ever felt »u 
sincere a veneration, after ' 

“ quel signor dell’ altissinio canto 
Che sovra gli altri, com’ aqnila vola,” 

• 

as for 'fusBO. In some respects he is even superior to D i.iite. 
Ilis writings are illustrated by a piitcr morality, as his heart 
was penetrated with a mure genuine spirit of Christianity. 
Oppression,' under which they both siift'ercd the greater part 
i>l' their lives, wrought a very difl’crent otfect ii])on the gentle 
character of Tasso, and the vindictive jmssions of the Ghibcl- 
liiie. The religious wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the tri¬ 
umphs of the Christian ehivalry, were a siibjcet peculiarly 
adapted to the character of tho poet, who united the quali¬ 
ties of an nccomplityicd knight, with the most unaffected 
piety. The vulgar distich, popidar in his day with the coin- 
luoil people of Ferrara, is a homely but unsiisjiiciuu.s testi- 
niony to his opposite virtues.* Ilis greatest fault was an 
ill-regulated sensihility, and his greatest misfortune was to 
have been thrown among people who knew not how to com- 
])assioualo the infirniitics of genius. In contemplating such 
a character, one may, without aifcctation, feel a dispositioii 
to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnislicd it; 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen pages, there 
arc certainly not the same number of lilies devoted to his 


* ^ Colla pciiiia c oolla spathi, 

NcBHiiii val quanto Toixiiiato.*’ 

liliid elegant couplet atus made in consequence of a victory obtained by 
T^«i8o over tbrec cavnlierR, wlio tri'aclicrously attacked liiui in one of the 
public squares of Frrrurn. His bkill in fencing is notorious, and his passion 
lor it U also betrayed by the frequent, cirenuistantinl, and uiusterly pictures 
nf it in bis Jerusalem.** Sec, in partinilar, the mortal combat between 
Tancred and Ai^nto (can. xiJt.), whei*e all tlie evolutions of the art are 
dcpicted'with the accuracy of a professed sword-player. In the same manner, 
the numerous and animate allusions to field sports betray tho fitvourite pas¬ 
time of the author of ** Waverley; ’’and the falcon, tho pei^tual subject of 
illustration and simile in the “ Oivina Commedia,” might lead ns to suspect 
ft similar ptediftetion m Dante. 


aB2 
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defects, and those cxchisivolj of a literary nature. This is 
but n moderate allownvce for the transgressions of any man;. 
yet, according to MP. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against 
the merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus 
i*to their defects.” * 

But why are wo to be debarred the freedom of criticism 
enjoyed even by the Italians themselves ? To read the 
Osservazioni, one would conclude that Tasso, from his first 
appearance, had united all suiFrnges in his favour ; that by 
unanimous acclamation, his poem had been placed at the 
head of all the epics of the last eighteen centuries ; and 
that the only voice raised against him h.ad sprung from the 
potty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
arc more than once complimented with having recruited our 
own forces. Does our author reckon for nothing the rcce])- 
tion with which the first Academy in Italy greeted the 
.Terusalcm on its introduction into the world, when they 
would have smothered it with the kindness of their criti¬ 
cism? Or the volumes o-f caustic commentary by the cele¬ 
brated Galileo, almost every line of winch is a satire ? Or, 
to descend to a later period, when the lapse of more tlian 
a century may be supposed to have rectified the caprice of 
c-ontemporary judgments, may we not shelter ourselves under 
the authorities of Andres,* whose favourable notice of Italian 
letters our author cites with deference ; of Metastasio, the 
avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ;t of Gravina, whoso 
philosofthical treatise on the priiicijtles of poetry, a work of 
great authority in his own country, exhibits the most 
ungrateful irony on the literary pretensions of Tasso, almost 
refusing to him the title of a poet. % 

But to proceed no further, we may abide by the solid 
judgment of Giiigucnu, that second Daniel, whose opinions 
we are advised so strenuously ** to study and to meditate.” 
“As to florjd images, frivolous thoughts, aftected turns, 
conceits and jetus de mots, they arc to be found .n greater 
abundance in Tasso’s poem, than is commonly imagined. 
The enumeration of them would be long, if one should nir 

* De7r Orijpne, &c., d'Ogni Lett., tom. iv. p. 250. 

Opore Poatiimedi Metastuio, tom. iii. p. 30. 
t Ragton Poetica, pp. 161, 162. 
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over the * Jerusalem ’ aiiV cite all that could bo classed under 
one or other of these hoods, &c. Lpt us content ourselves 
with a few examples.” He then devotcSi ten pages to these 
few examples, (our author is indignant that we should ha-Ko 
hSstowed as many lines,) and closes with this sensible refle* 
tion: “ I have not promised a blind faith in the writers 
I admire the most; 1 have not promised it to Boilcan, 1 
have not promised it to Tasso ; and in literature we all owe 
our faith and homage to the eternal laws of truth, of nature, 
and of taste.”* 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsi¬ 
bility, wo had stated in our controverted article, that “ the 
affectations imputed to him were to he traced to a much more 
remote origin ;” that “ Petrarch’s host productions were 
stained with tlicm, as were those of preceding poets, and 
that they seemed to have flowed directly from the Proven . 
^ale, the fountain of Italian lyric poetry.” This transfer of 
the sins of one poet to the door of another, is nut a whit 
more to the approbation of our censor; .and ho not only 
flatly denies the trufli of our remark, ns applied to “ Pc- 
traivh’s best productions,” hut gravely pronounces it “ one 
of the most solemn, the most horrible literary blasphemies, 
that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal! ”+ 
“ I maintain,” says he, “ that not one of those that are 
truly Petrarch’s best productions, and there arc very many, 
can be accused of such a defect; let but the critic point 
me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three 
patriotic Canzoni, or in the Chiare fresclus e dolci acque, or 
ill the Tre Horclle,” &e. (he names several others,) “ or in 
truth anj' of the rest, excepting one or two only.” He then 
recommends to us, that “ instead of hunting out the errors 
and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and uccu- 
pyyig- ourselves with unjust and unprofitable criticism, wc 
should throw over them the mantle of gratitude, and recom¬ 
pense them with our culogiums and applause.” In con¬ 
formity with which, the author proceeds to pour out his 
grateful tribute on the bead of the ancient laureate for two 

Tom. V. pp. 36«{, 378. ^ 

f Dir6 cflsere qncftta una dclle piu soleimt, «le]le {nU oiribili Icttcraric 
bc«teminioj stuta mui pronuiiziataoBcritta da lingua opt:unamor(;dc. 
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pages further, but which, as not material to the argutiicut. 
we must omit. 

We know no hefter way of ansiwering all this, than liy 
inking up the gauntlet thrown down to us, and wo an* 
oLliged to him for giving iis the means of bringing tl'c 
matter to so speedy an issue. Wc will take one of the first 
Canzoni, of which he has challenged our scrutiny. It is in 
Petrarch's best manner, and forms the first of a scries, 
which has received kut Three Sisters 

{Tre Sorelle). It is indited to his mistress’ eyes, and the 
first stanza contains a beautiful invoeutiou to these sources 
of a lover’s inspiration ; but in the second wc find him 
relapsing into the genuine ProvcnQiilo heresy. 

“ When I boccniK' siujto befure their humind rays. 

Your noble pi'idc 

Is ]>erbaps oHended with niy unworthiiicss. 

Oh ! if this niy appi'cliuiisiiiii 

8lioul<l not h-Mper the-fiatae that ermsttmrs me, 

Happy should 1 bo to ilisnohe; sinou in thoir presence 
It is dearer to nic to die than to live fritlioat tlii'in. 

Then, that 1 do not melt. 

Being so frail an object before so potml ajiiv. 

It is not my own streiigtli whii-h sarcH me from it. 

But prineip.'illy fear. 

Which eoxyvala the blood waiulering through my veins. 

And mends the heart tliat it may ham a long fiiiie.” * 

This molaueholy parade of cold conceits, of fire and snow, 
thawing and freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one 
of those choice productions, which is recommended as without 

“Quando agli anlcnti rai nevc.diTegno ; 

Vostro gcutilc sdcgiio 

Forse <di’ allor inia iiidrgnitatc olTcudo. 

O, so quests tcinenza 

Non tcinprasae 1’ ursura eho in* incendo; 

Bcato vruir men! rho *n lor piisenza 
M’ e piu caro il morir, che ’1 vircr senza. 

Dunquo ch’ i’ non mi sficcia. 

Si fndo oggrtto a si possente foco. 

Non 6 proprio valor, che ipo ne scampi; 

Hals pauia iin poco, 

Ohe 1 sanguo vsgo per le vene agghioccia, 

Risalda ’1 cor, perchd pib tempo avvampl.*' 

Oantone vii., neB' Sdbdone di ifaratori. 
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a lilcmiali: indeed, not <>nly is it one of the best, but it wus 
I'stoeined by I’ctrarch hiiiiaelf, together witli its two sister 
oili-s, the very best of his lyrienl ]))hce^, and the decision 
(if the ]><)ct has t>ceii ratified by posterity. Let it not Ihs 
< ihjcetc(i, tlmt the spirit of an ode must necessarily evaporiitit 
in a prose translation. The ideas may be faithfully' triiTi- 
scribed, and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste, 
whether ideas, like those aboro quoted, can over be en¬ 
nobled by any artifice of expression. 

Wo think the preceding extr.nct, from bnc of the “ best 
of Petrarch’s compositions,” may sullicieutly vindicate <is 
fi-om the imputation of tin precede nt*d “ blasphemy ’ on his 
poetical character ; but lest an appeal bn agaiii made, on 
the ground of a diversity in national taste, we will cmloavour 
to fortify our feeble judgment with one or two ^authorities 
ainong his own countrymen, whom Mr. Da Ponte may be 
more inclined to admit. * 

The Italians have exceeded every other jn-oplo in the 
grateful tribute of comnicntarics, which lin'y have jmid to 
tlie writings of thcii% eminent men : some of thnso are of 
extraordinary value, especially in vci-hnl criticism, while 
many mure by the contrary lights, which they shed over the 
]>.ath of the schol.ir, serve rnther to perplex than to enlighten 
it.'* Tassoni and Muratori are accounted among the best 
of Petrarch’s numerous commentators ; and the latter in 
particular has discriminated his poetical charnett'r with as 
much independence us feeling. We caniiut refrain from 
quoting a few lines from Muratori’s preface, as exceedingly 
pertinent to our present purpose. “ Who, I beg to ask, is 
so peduntiot so blind an mlmirer of Pi'trarch, that he will 
pretend that no defects are to bo found in his verses, or, 

* A ringle ode has fanjislicJ a rvpnst for a volume. The number of 
Pefliirch’s romiiicnUitors is ineieclihic ; no less tliaii a (lir/.cii of the ino»t 
I'luiiiciit Italian scholars have been (Hxsupied with aiiiiiilntioi|,s ii|ioii him at the 
stone time. Dante has been equally fortunate. A noble Kiorvntino ^n•ojt•ete4l 
an edition of a hundred volumes for the liniidred etnitos of tlie “ Commo- 
diti,” which should cnibrueo the diiforeiit illustmtiitiis. One of the latest 
ot tlio fraternity, Biagioli, in ah edition of Dante, ptililishcd at Paris, 1818, 
not only rdaims for his master a foreknowledge of the existence of America, 
out of the celebrated Ilarveian discovery of the ciieulatiyn of the blood I 
Tom. i. p. 18, note. After this, one mar feel less surprise at the bulk cX 
these commen^uics. 
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being found, will desire they slionld he respected with n 
religious silence ? Whatever may be our rule in regard to 
moral defects, thcr» can he no doubt that, in those of art 
agd science, the public interest I'eijuircs that truth should 
lip openly unveiled, siuco it is important that all sliould dis¬ 
tinguish the beautiful from the had, in order to imitate the 
one, and to avoid the other.” * In the same tone speaks 
Tirahoschi. Tom. v. p. 474. Yet more to the purpose is 
an observation of^the Abbe Dcnina upon Petrarch, “ who.” 
says he, ** not only in his more ordinary sonnets affords 
obvious examples of affectation and coldness, but in his 
most tender and most hiautifiil compositions approaches the 
conceited and inflated style of which I uni now spcnking.’'t 
And the “ impartial Giiiguem\” a naniu we love to quote, 
confesses -that “ Petrarch could not di-ny himself those 
puerile autitheses of cold and heat, of ice and flames, which 
occasionally disfigure Ms most interesting and most agree¬ 
able j>ieces.”X It would be easy to marshal many other 
authorities of ccpial weight in our dciciicc, but obviously 
superfluous, since thos<; we have adihiced arc quite com¬ 
petent to our vindication from the rcpronch, somewhat 
severe, of having uttered “ the most horrible blasphemy 
which over procecdcil from the pen of mortal.” 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Sbakspenre, must be 
accountable for his defects, and in this manner wo may 
justify the character of the poet, where wo cannot that of lii» 
compositions. The Pinvenqalc, the most polished Europoe.n 
dialect of the middle ages, had reached its last pcrfcctiun 
before the fourteenth century. Its poetry, cbiefly amatory 
and lyrical, may bo considered as the homage offered by the 
high-bred cavaliers of that day at the shrine of beauty : 
and, of whatever value for its literary execution, is interest¬ 
ing for the beautiful grace it diffuses over the iron ago of 
chivalry. It was, ns wre have said, principally devotcJ to 
love ; those Who did not feel, could at least affect the tender 
passion ; and hence the influx of subtle metaphors, and 
frigid conceits, that give a meretycious brilliancy to most 

* he Rimo di F. Petrsrea; con le Onervazioni di Tassoni, Mnaio, c 
Mnmtori.' PreK p. ix. 

■f* Vicende della Lettemtom, torn. ii. p. 55. 

Hist Iiit., tom. ii. p. 56'6. 
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of the Provengale poefry. The fathers of Italian verse. 
Guido, Cino, &c., seduced by the ^fashion of the period, 
rlothcd their o«n inoro natural sentihients in the same 
vicious forms of expression ; oven Dante, in his admiration, 
ijfton avowed for the Troubadours, could not ho wholly 
insensible to their influence ; but the less austere Petrarch, 
both from constitutional tciupcrainent and the nccidcnta. 
circumstances of his situation, was more deeply aflected by 
them. In the first place,.a pertinacious attachment to a 
mistress, whose heart was never warmed, although her 
vanity may have been gratified by the adiihitiiui of the 
finest poet of the age, seems to h^vc maintained an inex¬ 
plicable control over his aflcctions, or his fancy, during the 
greater portion of his life, in the amatory poetry of the 
ancients, polluted with coarse and licentious images, ho 
could find no model for the expression of this sublimated 
passion. Kut the Platonic theory of love had been imported 
into Italy by the fathers of the Chui'cli ; and Petrarch, 
butter schooled in ancient learning than any of his contem¬ 
poraries, became e«fHy enamoured of the speculative doc- 
triiiDs of the Greek philosophy. To this source he was 
indebted for those abstractions and visionary ecstacies, 
which sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often 
throw a cloud over his conceptions. And again, an intimate 
fuuiliarity with the Provengalc poetry was the natural con¬ 
sequence of his residence in the south of France. There 
too he must often have been a spectator at those hictaphy- 
sical disputations in the courts of love, which c.\hibitcd the 
same ambition of metaphor, studied antithesis, and hyper¬ 
bole, as the written compositions of Provence. To all these 
cau.ses may be referred those defects, which, under favour 
be it spoken, occasionally ufieiid us, even “ in his most 
pgffcct compositions." The rich finish which Petrarch 
gave to the Tuscan idiom, has perpetuated these defects in 
the ])oetry of his country. Decipit exemplar vitiis imitdbile 
His beauties were inimitable, but to copy his errors was, in 
some measure, to tread in his footsteps ; and a servile race 
of followers sprang up in Italy, who, under the emphatic 
name of Petrarchists, have been the object ,of derision or 
applause, as a good or a bad taste predominated in their 
country. Vf arton, with apparent justice, refers to the same 
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Bource sumo of tho early corruption!' in Euglish poetry ; and 
Petrarch, we hope it,is not " hliisplieniy” to say it, be¬ 
comes, by the vcr^ predominance of his genius, eminently 
responsible for the impurities of diction which disfigure 
seme of the best productions both in English literature anU 
his own. 

We trust that tho free manner in which we have spoken, 
will not bo set down by the author of the OuKe.rnazioni to a 
malicious desire of “ calumniating ” the litcratiiro of his 
country. Wo have been ricccssarily led to it in vindication 
of our former nsscrtioiis. After an interval of nearly five 
centuries, the dispassionate voice of posterity has awnrdcil 
to Petrai'ch the exact measure of censure and applause. 
Wo have but repeated their judgment. No one of the 
illustrious triumvirate of the fourteenth century can pretend 

have possessed so great an inHui'iico over his owrn age 
and over posterity. Dante, sacrificed by a faction, was, as 
he pathetically complains, a wandering mendicant in a laud 
of strangers ; Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in 
the meridian of his life, passed from the gaiety of a court 
to the seclusion of a cloister ; but I'etrnrch, the friend, <the 
minister of princes, devoted, during tho whole of his long 
career, his wealth, his wide authority, and his talents, to the 
generous cause of philosophy and letters, lie was unwea¬ 
ried in his researches after ancient maiuiscri]>ts ; and from 
the roost remote corners of Italy, from tho obscure recesses 
of churches and monasteries, ho painfidly collected the 
mouldering treasures of antiquity. Many of them ho copied 
with his own hand; among the rc.st, all the works of Cicero; 
and his beautiful transcript of the epistles of the Roman 
orator is still preserved in the Laurentian library at Flo¬ 
rence. In his numerous Latin compositions, he aspired to 
revive the purity and elegance of tho Augustan age ; ainl, if 
he did not altogether succeed in the attempt, he may claim 
the merit of having opened the soil fur the more successful 
cultivation of later Italian scholars. 

His own efforts, and the gciievous impulse which his 
example communicated to his age, have justly entitled him 
to be considered the restorer of classical learning. His 
greatest glory, however, is derived from the spirit of life, 
which ho breathed into modern letters. Dante had fort'ficd 
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tlic Tuscan idiom with *1110 vigour and severe simplicity of 
an ancient language. But the graceful genius of Petrarch 
was wantirig to ripen it into that harnioiry of iiunihcrs which 
has made it the most musical of inoilern dialects. Hjs 
Ivtiowledge of the Provciujale cnnhled him to enrich hja 
native tongue w’ith ninny foreign beauties ; his exquisite ear 
disposed liim to refuse all hut the most melodious combina¬ 
tions ; and at the distance of five hundred years, not n woril 
in him has become obsolete, not ii phrase too quaint to be 
used. Voltaire lins jinssed the same higli culogium upon 
Pascal, but Pasc.tl lived three ecnturic's later than I’etrarch. 
It would bo dii&uult to point out? the writer, who so far 
fixed the fTTra irTtp-'levTu: we certainly could not assign an 
earlier period than th(! commencement of the last century. 
Petrarch’s brilliant success in the Italian led to most iin- 
portaut consequences till over Burope, by tlic evidence 
which it afibrded of the capacities of a niodi'rn tongue. Ho 
relied, liowevcr, for his future fame on his elaborate Latin 
compositions ; and while he dedicated these to men of the 
highest rank, he gtfvc away his Italian lyrics to balhiiL 
mongers, to bo chanted abotit the streets for their own 
profit. Ilis contemporaries authorised this judgment, and it 
was for his Latin eclogues, and his ejtic on iScipio Afriennus, 
that he received the laurel wreath ttf poetry in the Capitol. 
But nature must eventually prevail over the decisions of 
pedantry or fashion. B 3 ' one of those iluctiintions, not very 
uncommon in the history of letters, the author of the Latin 
“ Africa ” is now known only as the lover of Laura, and 
the father of Italian song. 

We havc*bceii led into this long, we fear tedious, exposi¬ 
tion of the character of Petrarch, partly fixun the desire of 
defending the justice of our former criticism, against the 
heavy imputations of the author of the Osucreazium, and 
partly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a 
picture so brilliant as that of the laureate, who, in a barbarous 
“go, with 

his rhetorike so swete 
Enluminid all Itaile of poetrio.” 

Our limits will compel us to pass lightly over some less 
important strictures of our author. 
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About the middle of the last century, a bitter controversy 
arose between Tiraboschi, and Lampilhia, a learned but 
intemperate Spaniai'd, respecting which of their two nations 
hpd the best claim to the reproach of having corrupted the 
osier's literature in the sixteenth century. In alluding to 
it, wo had remarked, that “ the Italian had the better of his 
adversary in temjier, if not in argument.” The author of 
the Osservazioni styles this “ a dry and dogmatic decision, 
which so much displeased a certain Italian Ictterato, that he 
had promised him a confutation of it.” We know not who 
the indignant Ictterato may be, whoso thunder hns been so 
long hanging over us, bfct wc must say, that, so far from a 
*' dogmatic decision,” if ever we made a circumspect remark 
in our lives, tliis was one. As fur as it went, it was com¬ 
plimentary to the Italians ; for the rest, wo waived all 
discussion of the merits of the cuiitruv<‘rsy, both because it 
was impertinent to onr subject, nnd because we were not 
sufficiently instructed in tho details to go into it. One or 
two reflections, however, we may now add. Tlio relative 
position of Italy and Spain, political atid literary, makes it 
highly probable that the predominant influence, of whatever 
kind it may have been, proceeded from Italy. 1. She had 
matured her literature to a high perfection, while that of 
every other nation was in its infancy, and she was of course 
much more likely to communicate, than to receive impres¬ 
sions. 2. Her |M)litical relations with Spain were such, as 
particularly to increase this probability in reference to ber. 
The occupation of an insignificant comer of her own ter¬ 
ritory (for Naples was very insignificant in every literary 
aspect), by the house of Arragon, opened an obvfbus chaiinrl 
for the transmission of her opinions into the sister kingdom 
3. Any one, even an Italian, at all instructed in the Spanish 
literature, will admit, that this actually did ha]>pc’n in tho 
reign of Charles tho Fifth, the golden age of Italy ; ttiat 
not only, indeed, tho latter country influenced, but changed 
the whole complexion of Spanish letters, establishing, 
through the intervention of her Ipgh-priosts, Boscan and 
Garcilaso, what is universally recognised under the name of 
an Italian school. This was an era of good taste; but 
when, only fifty years later, both languages were overrun 
with those deplorable affectations, which, ini, Italy par- 
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ticularly, have made the»vcry name of tlie century {scicento) 
, a term of reproach, it wonl<l seem probable, that the same 
country, which but bo short a time befoin had possessed so 
direct an iiiflucuco over the other, should, throu<rli the samp 
ciTaimels, have diffused the poison with which its owu liter%- 
ture was infected. As Marini and Gongora, however, the 
reputed founders of the school, were contemporaries, it is 
(istrcincly diiiicult to adjust the precise claims of cither 
to the melancholy credit of originality, and, after all, the 
question to foreigners can bo one of little interest or 
importance. 

Much curiosity has c.xistcd respetting the source of those 
affectations, which, at different periods, have tainted the 
modern languages of Kuropc. Mach nation is ambitious of 
tracing them to a foreign origin, and all have at sumo 
period or other ugi’ccd to find this in Italy. From tliii^ 
quarter the P’ronch critics derive their style prrcii-ux, which 
disappeared lieforo the satire of Moliere and lioileau ; from 
this the Englisli derive their metaphysical bc1uh)1 of Cowley; 
.and tlie cultismo, of'which wo have been speaking, which 
hope and Quevedo condemned by precept, but authorised by 
example, is referred by the Spaniards to the same source, 
the early celebrity of Petrarch, and his vicious imitators, 
may afford a specious justification of all this. But a gene¬ 
rous criticism may perhaps be excused in referring them to 
a more ancient origin. The Provonqale, for throe centuries, 
was the most popular, and, as we have before said, the 
most polished dialect in Europe. The language of the peojdc 
all along tlie fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was 
also the language of poetry in most of the polite courts in 
Europe ; in those of Toulouse, Provence, Sicily, and of 
several in Italy ; it reached its highest perfection under the 
Epiinish nobles of Arragon ; it passed into England in the 
twelfth century with the dowry of Eleanor of Guienno and 
Pqictou ; even kings did not disdain to cultivate it, and the 
lion-hearted Richard, if report be true, could embellish the 
rude virtues of chivalry.with the milder glories of a Trou¬ 
badour.* When this precocious dialect hod become extinct, 

• Evciy one is acquainted with Siamondi’s elegant troatiao on the Pro- 
*«a9»le poetry# It cannot, however, now be relied on as of the highe# 
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its iiifiuonco still rcmainod. Tlio early Italian poets gave 
a sort of classical sanction to its defects ; but while their 
genius'may thus, witlf justice, bo accused of scattering tbs 
seeds of corruption, the soil must bo confessed to have been 
yniversally prepared for their reception at a more remote 
period. 

Thus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley’s school, which 
Dr. Johnson has referred to Marini, may be traced through 
the poetry of Donne, of Shakspenro and his contemporaries, 
of Surrey. Wyatt, and Chaucer, up to the fugitive pieces of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which have been 
redeemed from ohlivion‘by the diligence of the antiquarian. 
In the same manner the religious and amatory poetry of 
Spain at the close of the thirteenth century, as c.vhibited in 
their Cancioncros, distdnys the sainc subtleties and barbaric 
taste for ornament, from which few of her writers, even in 
the riper season of her literature, have been wholly uncoii- 
taminated. Perhaps the porversitics of Voituro and of 
Scudery may find as remote a goiienlogy in .France. The 
corruptions of the Pleiades may afford buo link in the chain, 
and any one, who has leisure, might verify our suggestipns. 
Almost every modern literature seems to have contained, in 
its earliest germs, an active prineijile of corruption. The 
perpetual lapses into barbarism have at times triumphed 
over all efforts of sober criticism ; 'and the perveraion of 
intellect, for the greater j>art of a century, may furnish to 
the scholar an ample field fur humiliating reflection, [low 
many fine geniuses in the condemned age of the seicentUti, 
wandering after the false lights of Marini and his school, 
substituted cold conceits for wit, puns for thougids, and wire¬ 
drawn metaphors for simplicity and nature ! Ilow' many, 
with Cowley, exhausted a genuine wit, in hunting out remote 
analogies and barren combinations ; or with Lope, and even 
Calderon, devoted pages to curious distortions of rhyme, to 

authority. The snbjert lies twen niiirh more fully cxploml einro the pub¬ 
lication of his work liy Moiis. Rsjnouard, Rci^'ctary of the French Aciuleiu}'- 
Hie da Troubadonn h:is now reached tlie sixth volumo; and W. 

A. Schlegel, in a treatiee of little bulk, but great lenrniiig, entitled 
vaiiont mr la Intiu/ue et la Jdtl&rature Pimenfole, has pronounced it, 
by the facti it haa brought to light, to have given the coup de grace to 
the theory of Father Aadr^ whom SUmondi haa chieBy fHlowed. 
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echoes or acrostics, in B«enes which invited all the eloquence 
of poetry! Prostitutions of genius like these not merely 
• dwarf the human mind, but carry ft back centuries to the 
scholastic subtleties, the alliterations, anagrams, and tliou- 
isnd pncrilc' devices of the middle ages. ^ 

Blit we have already rambled too far from the author of 
the “ Oaservazioni.” Our next rock of offence is a certain 
inconsiderate astonishment, which we expressed, at the 
]iaticncc of his countrymen under the infliction of epics of 
thirty and forty cantos in length ; and he’reminds us of our 
corrcspoiiding taste, cqimlly unaccountivldo, for novels and 
rmiianccs, spun out into an intcriniliable length, like those, 
for example, by the author of Waverlcy [p. 82 to 85]. A 
liiicrnl criticism, we arc aware, will lie diflideiit of censuring 
tlie discropaiiuics of iiatioual tastes. Where the value of 
the thought is equal, the luxury of polished verse and poetic 
imagery may yield a great superiority to poetry over pru.->e, 
particularly with a people so sensible to melody, and of so 
1 ivacious a. fancy, ns the Italians. But then to accomplish 
all this requires a higher degree of skill in the artist; and 
mediocrity in poetry is intolerable. 

“ Mediocribnn esse poetis 
Non huinines, non J)i,” &u. 

Horace’s maxim is not the less true for being somewhat 
stale. IVAlembert has uttered a sweeping denunciation 
agaiust all iong works in verse, as impussiblo to be read 
through without experiencing ennui ; from which he does 
not except even the masterpieces of antiquity.* What 
would ho Lave said to a second-rate Italian epic, wiredrawn 
uito thirty or forty cantos, of the incredibilia of chivalry ! 

The English novel, if tolerably Veil executed, may con¬ 
vey some solid instruction, in its details of life, of human 
character, and of passion. But the tales of .chivalry, the 
overcharged pictures of an imaginary state of society, of 
“ Gorgons, hydros, and chimeras dire," can be regarded 
only as an intellectual relaxation. In a less polished dialect, 
end in a simpler age, they beguiled the tedious evenings of 
our Unlettered Norman ancestors; and as late ps Elizabeth’s 


*SlKuvrr( PliUoMpbiqua, &r., tom iv. p. 152. 
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day, they incurred their parting mal/nliction from the wortliy 
A schain, as “ stuff for wise men to laugh at, whose whol« 
pleasure standeth in open inanslniighter and bold bawdry.” ■ 
The remarks in our article, of course, had no reference to 
the cluf cFoeuvres of their romantic muse, many of which 
we had been diligently commending. It is the prero¬ 
gative of genius, we all know, to consecrate whatever it 
touches. 

Some other of our general remarks.seem to have boon 
barbed arrows to the patriot breast of the author of the 
“ Osscrvnzioni.” Such arc our reflections on “ the want of 
a moral or philosophical (aim in the ornamental writings of 
the Italians ; ” on “ love, as suggesting the constant theme 
and impuhso to their poets ; ” on the evil tendency of their 
language, in seducing tlieir writers into “ an overweening 
attention to sound.” There are few general reflections 
which have the good fortune not to require many, anil some¬ 
times very important e.tccptioiis. The physiognomy of a 
nation, whether moral or intellectual, must he made up of 
those features which arrest the eye must frequently and 
forcibly on a wide survey of them. Yet how many individual 
])ortraitB, after all, may refuse to correspond with the fuv- 
vailing one. The Bicotiaus were dull to a proverb ; * yet 
the most inspired, in the most inspired region of Greek 
poetry, was a Boeotian. The moat amusing of Greek prose- 
writers was a Bccotian. Or, to take recent examples, when 
we find the ” nccurute Oiiigucnc ” speaking of ** the uni¬ 
versal corruption of taste in Italy during the seventeenth 
century,” or Sismondi telling us that “ the abuse of wit 
extinguished there, during that age, every other species 'of 
talent," we arc obviously not to nail them down to a 
pedantic precision of language ; or how are wo to dispose 
of some of the finest poets and scholars Italy has ever 
produced ; of Chiabrera, Filicaja, Galileo, and other naitTes 
sufficiently numerous to swell into a bulky quarto, of Tira- 
boBchi ? The same pruning principle applied to writers, who, 
like Montesquieu, Madame de Stael, and Schlegcl, deal in 
gener -1 views, would go near to strip them of all respect or 
eredibility. 

* w Bos Bieotics, autis Baotica, Bceoticum ingeoiifin.* 
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But it is frivolous to multiply examples. Dante, Tasso, 
Alamanni, Guidi, Petrarch often,* tho generous Filicaja 
always, with doubtless very many others, uiFord an honour¬ 
able exception to our remark on the want of a moral aim. in 
tfie lighter walks of Italian letters ; and to many of tho9e, 
by indirect criticism, we accorded it in our article. But let 
any scholar cast liis eye over tho prolific productions of thuii 
rotnontic muse, which even Tiraboschi censures us “ crude 
and insipid,"* and’Gravina deplores as Slaving “ excluded 
the light of truth ’’ from his countrymen ; t or on thcii 
thousand tales of pleasantry and love, which since Boccaccio’s 
example have agreeably porphtuatou the ingenious inventions 
of a barbarous age or round ‘‘ the circle of frivolous ex¬ 
travagancies,’* as Salfi § characterises the buiicsquo novel¬ 
ties with which the Italian wits have regaled tho laughter- 
loving appetite of their nation ; or on their hecatombs clf 
amoroug lyrics alone, and he may accept, in these saturated 
varieties of the national literature, a decent apology, if not 
nn ample justification, fur our assertion. 

But are we nut to speak of “ love as furui.shing the great 
iinpulsc to tho Italian poet,” and “as prevailing in his 
hosom far over every other afl’ection or relation in life ’’ ? 
Have not their most illu.strious writers, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Sannozarius, Tasso, nuy philusopliic prelates like 
Beniho, politic statesmen like Lorenzo, einbalnied the names 
of their mistresses in verso, until they have made them fami- 

* Lett. Ital., tom. tii. p. iii. a. 42. f RnKion Poetira, p. 14. 

$ The Italian Novellc, it is well known, weie originally augzcatcil hy 
the Krriieh Kalliaiix of the twvlllh and thirleruth reuliiriea. It may be 
wvrthy of remark, (hat while in Italy'throe ainubing iirtions have hreii 
diligently pruiotgated from Bocraccio to llie prooent doy, in Kngland, 
although recommended by a genius like Clmiircr, they have scarcely been 
adc^ted by a aingla writer. The aaino may bo aaid of tliem in France, 
their native soil, with pcrha|)« a anlitary exception in tho modem imitations 
by la Fontaine, himself inimitable, 

S This learned Italian is now employed in completing the unfinished 
history of M. Ginguenl^. With defcrouce to tho opinions of the author ot 
^he " Otservazioni” (vide pp. 415, 116), we think he has shown in it a 
more independent and impartial criticism thsn ins predecessor. His own 
countiymea seem to be of the same opinion, and in a recent flatteriin; 
notice of his work they have qualified tueir griieml encomium with iiwre 
thin one rebuke on the severity of hie strictuic*. 'Vid» Anlatogia fur 
1824. • 
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liar in every comer of Italy as their own ? Is not nearly 
half of the miscellanei^ia selection of lyrics, in the vulgar 
edition of “ Italian’classics,” exclusively amatory ? Had 
Milton, Drydcii, Pope, or, still more, such solid personages as 
Bfshop Warburton or Dr. Johnson (whose “ Tctty ” we sus¬ 
pect never stirred the Doctor’s poetic feeling), dedicated, not 
a passing sonnet, but whole volumes to their Beatrices, 
Lauras, and Leonoras, we think a critic might well be 
excused in regarding the tender passion as the vivida vis 
of the English author. Let us uot be misunderstood, how¬ 
ever, as implying that jpotliiiig but this amorous incense 
escapes from the Italian lyric muse. To tho exceptions 
which the author of the Osservazioni has enumerated, lie 
might have added, had nut his modesty forbidden him, us 
iiifciior to none, the sacred melodies which adorn his own 
tfutobiography ; above all, the magnificent canzone on the 
“ Death of Leopold,” which can derive nothing from our 
commendation, when a critic like Mathias has declared it to 
have “ secured to its author a place on the Italian Parnassus, 
by the side of Petrarch and Chiabrera.''* 

As to our remark on the tendency of the soft Italian 
tones “ to seduce their writers into an overweening atten¬ 
tion to sound,” wo arc surprised that this siiould hare 
awakened two such grave pages of admonition from our 
censor. Why, we were speaking of 

** tlie Tuscan’s syren tongue, 

That music in itself, whose aouikds are song.’* 

We thought the remark had been as true as'it was old. 
We cannot but think there is something in it, even now, as 
we are occasionally lost in the mellifluous redundances of 
Bembo or Boccaccio, those celebrated models of Italian 
eloquence. At any rate, our remark fell far short of the can¬ 
did confessidn of Bettinelli, who, in speaking of historical 

* A letter from Mr. Mathias, which fell into our hands some time 
since, concludes a eonipliuicntary analysis A' the above canzone, with this 
handsome eulogium:—“ After having rend and n-flretod much on this 
wonderful prodi^ction, 1 believe that if Petrarch could have heani it, he 
would have assiimed to its author a seat very near to his own, without 
requiring any other evidence *.of his vivacious, copioua and sublims 
geniaa.’* 
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writing, observes thnt “ ib this, as in every other department 
. uf literature, his countrymen have becyp more solicitous about 
$tyle and ingenious turns of thought, tlian utility or good 
philosophy.”* 

*Bat wo must hasten to the last, not by any moans tli^ 
least offence recorded on the' roll of our enormities. This is 
an ill-omoned stricture on the poetical character of Metas- 
tasio; for which the author of the Osservetsioni, after 
lavishins upon him a shower of golden conipliineuts at our 
o.xponse, proceeds to censure us as “ wanting in respect 
to this famous man ; as perspicacious only in detecting 
blemishes; as guilty of extravagant and unworthy expres¬ 
sions ; which prove that we cannot have read or digested 
the works of this exalted dramatist, nor those uf his bio¬ 
graphers, nor of his critics." pp. 98—111. And what, 
think you, gentle rcatler, invited these unsavoury rebukes,* 
with the dozen pages of panegyrical accompaiiiiueiit on his 
predecessor? “ The melodious rhythm of Tasso’s verso has 
i\om of the monotonous sweetness so cloying in Metastasio." 
In this italicised lino lies the whole of our offending ; no 
more* 

We shall consult the comfort of our readers by disposing 
of this point as briefly as possible. We certainly do not 
feel, and we will not affect that profound veneration for 
Metastasio, which the author .of the Osserr.asioni professes, 
and which may have legitimately descended to him with the 
inheritance of the Csesurean laurel. Wo have always looked 
upon his operas as o.\hibitiiig an effeminacy of sentiment, a 
violent contr^yance of incident, and an extravagance of cha¬ 
racter, that are not wholly to bo vindicated by the constitu¬ 
tion of the Musical Drama. But nothing of all this was 
intimated in our unfortunate suggestion ; and as we are 
uiivwlling to startle anew the principles or prejudices of our 
highly respectable censor, wo shall content ourselves with 
bringing into view one or two stout authorities, behind whom 
we might have entrenched ourselves, and resign the field 
to him. 

The author has presented his readers with an abstract 
of about forty pages of undiluted commendation on his 

••Riwig. d’ltolia. Introdiiz. Tom. i. p. 14. 

r F 3 
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favourite poet, by the Spaniard Arteaga. We have ne 
objection to this ; bul^. wliile lie reconiinendH them as t)ia 
opinions of “ a learned, judicious, and indul)itab1y impartial 
cfitic,” we think it would have been fair to temper these 
fArty pages of commendation with some allusiuit to five ail'd 
thirty pages of almost unmitigated censure, which imme¬ 
diately follow them.* In the course of this censorious ana¬ 
lysis, it may be noticed, that the “ impartial Arteaga,” 
speaking of the .common imputation of monotony in the 
structure of Metastasio's verse, and of his periods, far 
frani acquitting him, expressly declines possiiig judgment, 
iqion it. 

But we may find ample countenance for our “ irreverent 
opinion” in that of IJgo Foscolo, a name of high consider¬ 
ation both as a poet and a critic, and whom, fur his perspi¬ 
cacity in the latter vocation, our author on another occasion 
has himself cited and eulogised, as his “ uiagnus Apollo.” 
Bpoaking incidentally of Metastasio, he observes: To please 
tho court of Vienna, the musicians, and the public of his 
day, and to gratify tho delicacy of hi^ own feminine taste, 
Metastasio has reduced his language and versificationp) so 
limited a number of words, phrases, and cadences, thai 
they seem always the same, and in the end produce only the 
effect of a flute, which conveys rather delightful melody, 
than quick and distinct sensations.’’-f* To precisely tlio 
same efifect speaks W. A. Schlegel, in liis eighth lecture on 
Dramatic Literature, whose acknowledged excellence in this 
particular department of criticism may induce us to quote 
him, although a foreigner. These authorities ore too 
pertinent and exi>licit to require the citation o'f any other; 
or to make it necessary, by a prolix but easy enumeration 
of extracts from the poet, more fully to establish our 
position. 

"Hie aliquid plus 
Quam saUs est” 

We believe we are quite as we^ry as our readers of _tli« 
vei 7 uisagreeable office of dwelling on the defects of a Ih^ 

« 

* Le Rivalunoni del Teatro Muricale, &c. pp. 375—410 
Ensys on Patnreh, p. 93. 
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raliire so beautiful, and fur which we feel so sincere an ad- 
• miration, as the Italian. The sevePe iDipeachmeut made, 
both upon the spirit and the substance of our former re- 
utBrks, by so accomplished a scholar ns the author of tlm 
Osservazioni, has necessarily compelled us to this course lu 
self-defence. The tedious parade of citations must be ex¬ 
cused, by the necessity of buoying up our opinions in debate- 
able matters of taste, by those whose authority alone our 
censor la disposed to admit,—that of his‘own countrymen. 
He has emphatically repeated his di.ati-nst of the capacity of 
foreigners to decide upon subjcctsi of literary taste. Yet 
the extraordinary diversity of opinion, manifest between 
him and those eminent authorities whom we have quoted, 
might lead us to anticipate but little correspondence in the 
national criticism. An acquaintance with Italian history 
will not serve to diminish our BU3[iiciona ; and the feuds,* 
which, from the learned but querulous scholars of the 
fifteenth century to those of our own time, have divided her 
republic of letters, hoA'e not been always carried on with the 
bloodless weapons of scholastic controversy.* 

That some assertions too unqualified, some errors, or pre¬ 
judices should have escaped in the course of fifty or sixty 
|)ngcs of remark, is to be expected from the most circum¬ 
spect pen. But a benevolent critic, instead of fastening 
upon these, will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this 
niterpret and excuse any specific inaccuracy. It may not 
bo easy to come up to the standard of our author's ]>rin- 
ciplos, it may bo his partialities, in estimating the intol- 
Icntiial clip,r«cter of his country ; but we think wo can 
detect 0110 source of his dissatisfaction with us, in his inis- 
cuuceptiou of our views; which, according to him, were, 
that “a particular knowledge of the Italian should be 
wiifely diffused in America.” This he quotes and requotes 

* Take two familiar examples: that of Caro, and that of Marini. The 
Mvoriary of the former poet, accused of minder, lierrsy, &c., was coii- 
•irmnod by the Inquisition, aiu> comiiclled to seek his safety in exile. The 
adversiwy of Marini, in an attempt to assassinate him, fortunately shot only 
« rourtier of the king of Sardinia. In both coses, the wits of Italy, ranged 
under opposite banners, fought with incredible acrimony diiTing the greater 
l>art of a centi^. T* - subject of fierce dispute, in both instances, was s 
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with peculiar emphasiB, objecting it to us as perfectly incon 
sistent with our stylo ef criticism. Now, in tins first place, • 
we made no such dcclarntion. We intended only to give a 
veracious analysis of one branch of Italian letters. Byt, 
rfbcondly, had such been our design, wo doubt exceedingly, or 
ratlicr wo do not doubt, whether the best way of cdectiiig it 
would bo by indiscriniinnto panegyric. The nniplification of 
beauties, and the prudish coiiccalinont of all defects, would 
carry with it air air of insincerity, that must dispose the 
mind of every ingenuous reader to reject it. Perfection is 
not the lot of humanity (more in Italy than elsewhere. Such 
intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy of the great 
men who are the objects of it. They really shine with too 
brilliant a light to be darkened by a few spots ; and to be 
tenacious of their defects, is in some measure to distrust 
■their genius. Him n'rst beau, que le vrai, is the familiar 
rcHcction of a critic, whose geiicrnl ma.\ims in his art are 
often more sonntl than their particular application. 

Notwithstanding the difliculty urgetj by Mr. Da Ponte, of 
forming a correct estimate of a foreign laiigunge, the 
science of general literary criticism and history, wliichnnay 
be said to have entirely grown up within the last fifty years, 
has done much to ciwlieate prejudice and enlarge the 
circle of gcnuiiio knowledge. A century and a half ago, 
“ the best of Knglish critics,”* in the opinion of Pope and 
Uryden, could institute a formal examination, and, of course, 
condemnation of the plays of Shakspcarc “ by the practice 
of the ancients.” Tlic best of French critica,t in the opi¬ 
nion of every one, could condemn the •* Orlando Furioso,” 
for wandering from the rules of Horace ; even Addison, in 
his triuin]diant vindication of the “ Paradise Lost,” seems 
most solicitous to prove its conformity with the laws of 
Aristotle ; and a writer like Lojie dc Vega felt obliged to 
apologise foe the independence with which he deviated from 
the dogmas of the same school, and adapted his beautiful 
inventions in the drama to the peculiar genius of his own 

• “ The Tn^cdiee of the het Age, considered and examined by the 
Practice of tlie AneienU,” &c. By Thomat Rymer. Issndon, 1678. 

T ■* Diuertation Critique lur I’A venture de Jacondc.” (Euvm do 
Boileau, torn. ii. 
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countrymen.* The ftingnificent fables of Ariosto and 
Spcii&er were stigmatised as barbofotu, because they weru 
not elaxsical; and tlie polite scholars bf Europe sneered ni 
•• tlte bad taste which could prefer an ‘ Ariosto to a Virgil, 
a Romance to an Iliad.”’-f But the reconciling spiritoof 
modern criticism has iutcrfcre<I ; the character, the wants 
of different nations and ages hare been consulted ; from the 
local beauties peculiar to each, the philosophic inquirer has 
deduced certain general principles of beauty applicable to 
all; ])Ctty national prejudices hare been c-xtinguished ; and 
a difference of taste, which, for, that reason alone, was 
heforo condemned as a delunnity, is now admired as a beau¬ 
tiful variety in the order of nature. 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit 
to themselves fur this iiiipi'nvcincnt. Their researches in 
literary history amount to hi lie in their own language, aud 
to nothing in any other. Warton, Johnson, and Campbell 
have, indeed, furnished an ncciirntc inventory of their 
poetical wealth. But, except it he in the limited researches 
of Drake and of Dunlop, what record have wc of all their 
rich and various prose ? As to foreign literature, while 
other cultivated nations have been developing their views in 
voluminous and valuable treatises, the English have been 
]irofoundly mute, j; Yet for several reasons they might be 

* ** Arto <lc hnerr ConiiMliaii/* Obras Siieltnn, tom. ir. p. 406. 

** Y qtiamlo he (!c c^cribir iiiia Coitieilia, 

Kiirierro hts prcccpt(»t> con Haven; 

Saco a Tereiieio y dc mi e^liidio 

* Piira qnc no me den quo sitelc 

J>nr gritos la verda«) vn lihroo tijiidois” &e. 

+ Sec Tionl Rhaftenbury’a " Advice to an Autlior ; ” a treatise of great 
authority in iu day, hut wfiich rxiuM apt^ak of the ** (wutfnc iuum* of 
!ttiak6})cnre, Fletcher, and MiUon^ nn 1i»ping witli ataiuincring tc»iiguefi,thiit 
nothing but the youth and rawness of the age could cxciim,* !** Sir William 
Temple, with a pui'er taste, ia not more liberal. The "term Gufhic^ vt\i\\ 
these wnters, is applied to much the same subjects with the modern term 
JUimantie^ with this diflereuce—the latter » simply distinctive, while the 
former wm also an opprobrious epithet. 

% The late translation of Sisiiiondi's Southern Runqie *' ia the only 
one, we believe, which the Rnglish possess of a detailed literary history. 
The discriminating taste of this sensible Frenrliman ha.wbccn liberalised by' 
his fiimiliaritv with the languages of the North. His knowledge, however, 
■a nat always*equal to his subject; and the credit of his opinions is not 
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expected to make the boRt general cSTtics in the world, and 
the collision of their judgments in this matter with those 
of the other European scholars might produce new and 
important results, 

^he author of the Osservazioni has accused us of being 
too much under the influence of his enemies, tlie French 
(p. 112). There are slender gmunds for this imputation. 
We have always looked upon this fastidious people as the 
worst general critiqs possible; and we scarcely once alluded 
to their opinions in the courso of our article, without cndca- 
▼ouring to controvert them. The truth is, while they hove 
contrived their own systonl' with infinite skill, and are exceed¬ 
ingly acuto in detecting the least violation of it, they seem 
incapable of understanding why it should not be applied to 
every other people, however opposite its character fi^m their 
own. Tho consequence is obvious. Voltaire, whose elevated 
views sometimes advanced him to tho level of the generous 
criticism of our own day, is by no means an exception. 11 is 
Commentaries on Corneille arc filled with the finest reflec¬ 
tions imaginable on that eminent poet* or rather on the 
French drama ; but the application of these same principles 
to the productions of his neighbours leads him into the 
grossest absurdities. “ Addison’s Cato is the only well- 
written tragedy in England.” Hamlet is a barbarous 
production, that would not bo endured by the meanest popu¬ 
lace in Franco or Italy.” “Lope do Vega and Calderon 
familiarised their countrymen with all the extravoganccs of 
a gross and ridiculous drama.” But the French theatre. 


nnfrcquently dne to another, TIic hiatnrian of tho iLilian Republica ” 
may bo anppaaed to be at home in treating of Italian lettem ; and tbii ia 
andonbtedly the strongeat part of hia work. But in what rclatca to Spain, 
lie boa helped bimaelf “ manibna plenia” from Uonterwek; murb tmi 
libcmlly, indeed, for the acanty aeknowledgmeiita made by him to tlw 
aeciirato and learned Gennan. Page upon page ia lUeraUy trmisfatiii 
from him. Siamondi'a work, however, ia intrinairally valuable for ita phiUi- 
aophieal illuatnitiona of the rJiararter of the Spaniaida, by the pccnliaritii a 
of their literatnro. Hia aiialyaia of the national drama, na ogipoacd to that 
of Sehlegel, ia alao extremely ingenioiia. la it not more aoiind than that 
of the German f We trnat that tliia hitherto untrodden field in our lan¬ 
guage will be entered before long by one of onr own acholara, whoae 
reaeaiohea have enilbled him to go much more entenaively into the Spaniah 
lepertment than either of hia predeceaaon. 
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modelled apon tho ancibnt Greek, can boast “ of more than 
twenty pieces which surpass thcii; most admirable c/ie/ 
d'eeutres, without excepting those of Sophocles or Euripides. ” 
So in other walks of poetry, Milton, Tasso, Ercilln, ocea- 
lionally faro no better. “ Who would dare to talk to Boilc^iu, 
Racine, Moliere, of an epic poem upon Adam and Eve ? ” 
Voltaire had one additional reason fur the exultation of his 
native literature, at the expense of every ether, lie was 
himself at the head, or aspired to be, of. every department 
in it. 

Madame dc Stniil is certaiidy qn eminent exception, in 
very many particulars, to the general character of her imtiun. 
Her defects, indeed, arc rather of an op])ositc east. Instead 
of tho narrowness of conventional precept, she may be 
sometimes accuseil of vague and visionary theory ; instead 
of nice specific details, of dealing too freely in abstract and 
independent propositions. Her faults are of tho German 
Kcliuul, which she iiuiy have in ])urt imbibed from her in¬ 
timacy with their literature (no common circumstaiiee with 
her countrymen), from her residence in Germany, and from 
hcR long intimacy with one of its must distingiii.slied scholars, 
who lived under tho same roof with her for many years. 
Rut with all her faults she is entitled to the praise of having 
showed a more eidnrged and truly philosophical spirit of 
criticism than any of her countrymen. 

Tho English have never yielded to the arbitrary Icgisla- 
*lion of academies ; their literature has at different periods 
exhibited all the varieties of culture which have prevailed 
over the other European tougnes; and their languages 
derived both from the Latin and the Teutonic idiom, affords 
them a much greater facility fur entering into the spirit of 
foreign letters, than can be enjoyed by any other European 
Iltiople, whose language is derived almost exclusively from 
one or tho other of these elements. With all^ these peculiar 
facilities for literary history and critieism, why, with their 
habitual freedom of thought, have they remained in it so 
far behind must other aultivated nations ? 
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TICKNOR’S HISTORY OP SPANISH 
LITERATURE* 

JitNUART, 1850. 

Literary history is the least familiar kind of historical 
writing. It is in some respects the most difficult, requiring, 
and certainly, far the most laborious study. The facts for 
civil history wo gather from personal c-Tpcrience, or from 
the oxamiiintion of a comparatively few nuthars, whose 
statoinents the historian transfers, with such inodifiention 
and commentary as he pleases, to his own png(‘8. Kiit in 
literary history the books are the fuiits, and pretty sub¬ 
stantial ones in many eases, which are not to be mastoved 
nt a glance, or on the report of another. It is a tedious 
]iroccBs to rend through u library, in onlcr to tlecide that 
the greater part is probably not worth rending at all. 

Literary history must come Into in the intellectual deve¬ 
lopment of a nation. It is the history of books, and there can 
he no history of books till books aro written. It pre-supposes, 
moreover, a critical knowledge,—an ncipinintuncc with the 
principles of taste, which can come only from a wide study 
and coniparisun of models. It is. therefore, necessarily the 
product of an advanced state of civilisation and mental culture. 

Although criticism, in one form or another, was studied 
and exemplified by the ancients, yet they made no progress 
in direct literary history. Neither has it been cultivated by 
all the nations of modem Europe ; nt least, in some of them 
it has met with very limited success. In England, one 
might have thought, from the free scope given to the expres¬ 
sion of opinion, it would have flourished beyond all other 
countries. But Italy, and even Spain, with all the restraint 

* nistorvnfSpBaUli literature. By Oeorgr Tickaor." New York, 
IK49. 3 vol*. Sto. 
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imposed on intellcctuaT moTomcnt, have done more in tins 
way than the whole Anglo-Saxon :p,cc. The very freedom 
with which the English could enter on*thc career of political 
potion, has not only withdrawn them from the mure quiet 
]>urBuits of letters, but has given them n decided tastetfor 
descriptions of those stirring scenes in which they or their 
fathers have taken part. Hence the great prcpondcrauco 
with them, as with us, of civil history over literary. 

It may be further reniarkod, that the tuunastic institutions 
of Roman Catholic countries liavu been peculiarly favourable 
to tliis, as to some otl!f'r kinds of fonipusitiun. The learned 
ininatcs of the cloister have been content to solace their 
leisure with those liteisM'y speculations and iirqiiiries which 
had no iininediutc cuntii-Kion with party excitement and the 
turmoils of the worhl. The host literary histories, from 
whatever cause, in Sj-isin and in Italy, have been the wnrk 
of incinbers of some ono or other of the religious fraternities. 

Still another reason of the attention given to this study 
in most of those countries may be found in the enibarrass- 
incnts existing there to the general pursuit of science, which 
have limited the powers to the more exclusive cultivation of 
works of imagination, and those other productions of elegant 
literature that come most properly within the pruviiieo of 
taste and of literary criticism. 

Yet in England, during the Inst generation, in which the 
mind has been unusually active, if there have been few 
elaborate works especially devoted to criticism, the electric 
fluid has been imperceptibly carried oif from a thousand 
minor poiiits, in the form of essays and periodical reviews, 
which cover nearly the whole ground of literary inquiry, 
both foreign and domestic. The student who has the 
patience to consult these scattered notices, if he cannot find 
Si system rendy-made to his hands, may digest one for him¬ 
self by a comparison of contradictory judgqients on every 
topic under review. Yet it may be doubted if the multitude 
of cross lights thrown at random over his path, will not serve 
rather to perplex than to enlighten him. 

Wherever we are to look fur the reasons, the fact will 

hardly bo disputed, that, since Warton’s lepmed fragment, 

* - • 11 * _ .1 

Bsa# n^Vaavaua -- j ^ 

which is likely to endure, with the exception of ilaUam's 
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late work, that, under the modest title of an “ Introduction,’ 
gives a general survey of tho scientific and literary culture 
of Europe during three centuries. If the English have done 
so Uttlc in tills way for their own literature, it can hardly lie 
expected that they should do much fur that of their neigh * 
hours. If they had extended their researches to tho Conti 
nent, it might probably have been in the direction of Spain ; 
for no country has been made with them tho subject of su 
large historical investigation. One or two good histories 
devoted to Italy and Gcrtiiany, as many to the revolutionary 
poriud of Prance,—the countrj' with which they are most 
nearly brought into contact,—make up the sum of what is 
of positive value in this way. But for Spain, a scries of 
writers,—Robertson, Watson, Dunlop, Lord Mahon, Coxc, 
some of the highest order, all respectable,—have exhibited 
the political annals of the monarchy under the Austrian and 
Bourbon dynasties. Even at the present moment, a still 
livelier interest seems to be awakened to the condition of 
this romantic laud. Tivo excellent works, by Head and by 
Stirling,—tho hitter of especial value,—liavo made tlie world 
acquainted for the first time with the rich treasures of M t 
in the Pcniiisula. And last, not least. Ford, in his Hand- 
Book and other works, has Joined to a curious erudition 
that knowledge of the Spanish character and domestic insti¬ 
tutions that can be obtained only from singular acuteness of 
observation, combined with a long residence in tho country 
ho describes. 

Spain, too, has been the favourite theme of more than one 
of our own writers, in history and romance ; and now the 
long list is concluded by the attempt of the work before us to 
trace the progress of intellectual culture in the Feniusula. 

No work on a similar extended plan is to be found in 
'Spain itself. Their own literary histories have been chiefly, 
limited to the provinces, or to particular departments of 
letters. We niay except, indeed, the great work of Father 
Andrea, which, comprehending tho whole circle of European 
science and literature, left but a comparatively siiiall portion 
to his own country. To his name may also be added that 
of Lampillas. whose work, however, from its rambling and 
ita controversial character, throws hut a very partial and 
unsatisfactory glance on tho topics which he touches. 
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Tlie only books on% similar plan, which cover the same 
j'round with the one before us, are the histories of Bouterwek 
and Sismondi. The former was written as part of a great 
plan for the illnstratioii of European art and science since 
'tlie revival of learning,—^projected by a literary nssociaiiuii 
ill GSttingeii. The jilan, as is too often the case in such 
(•o]>Artnersliip3, was very imperfectly executed. The best 
fruits of it were the twelve volumes of Bouterwek, on the 
edegant literature of modern Europe. Th^t of Spain occupies 
one of these volumes. 

It is written with acuteness, nersjiicuity, and candour. 
Notwithstanding the writer is pcrlnijis too much under the 
influence of certain Gcniinn theories then fashionable, hi.s 
judgments, in the main, arc temperate and sound, and he 
is entitled to great credit as tlio earliest jiioncer in this 
untrodden field of letters. The gi'cat defect in the hook is 
the want of ])ropcr materials on which to rest these juilg- 
nieuts. Of this the writer more than once complnins. It 
is a capital defect, not to be com]icnsatcd by any talent or 
diligence in the aU’thor ; for in this kind of writing, as we 
have said, books are facts, the very stuif out of which the 
history is to bo made. 

Bouterwek had coramand of the groat library of Gottingen. 
But it would not be safe to rely on any one library, however 
large, for supjilying all the materials for an extended literary 
history. Above all, this is true of Spanish literature. The 
difliculty of making a literary culloction in iS|inin is far 
greater than in most other parts of Eiiroi>c. The book¬ 
sellers’ trade there is a very ditferent atfair from what it is 
in more iavoiired regions. The taste fur reading is nut, or 
rather has not been, sufficiently active to create a demand 
for the republication always of even the best authors, the 
^neient editions of whose works have become scarce, amf 
most difficult to he procured. The iuipcdiincnt to a free 
expression of opinion has condemned many more works to 
the silence of manuscript. And these manuscripts are pre¬ 
served, or, to say trpth, buried, in the collections of old 
hunilies, or of public institutions, where it requires no ordi¬ 
nary interest with the proprietors, private or publie, to be 
allowed to disinter them. Some of the* living Spanish 
scholars are now busily at work in these useful explorations. 
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the result of which they are j|;mng frtini time to time to the 
world, in the form of Iwraisonn. or numbers, which seoin 
likely to form ah important contribution to historical science. 
Foy tho impulse tlius given to these patriotic labours the 
wo'cld is mainly indebted to the late vcncrablo Navarrete,* 
who ill his own person led tho way, by tho publication of a 
series of important historical documents. It is only from 
these obscure and uncertain repositories, and from book¬ 
sellers’ stalls, that, the more rare and recondite works in 
which Spain is so rich can be procured; and it is only under 
great advantages that the knowledge of their phveos of 
deposit can bo obtained, hnd that, having obtained it, tho 
works can be had at a price proportioned to their rarity. 
The embarrassments caused by this circumstance have been 
greatly diminished under the more liberal spirit of the pre¬ 
sent day, which, on a few occasions, has even unlocked the 
jealous archives of Siiiiuncas, that Robertson, backed by the 
personal authority of the British ambassador, strove iu vain 
to penetrate. 

Spanish literature occupies also one vdinnie of Sismondi’s 
popular work on tho culture of Soutlicrn Europe. Byt 
Sismondi was far less instructed in literary criticism than 
his German predecessor, of whose services he has freely 
availed himself iu the course of his work. Indeed, he 
borrows from him, not merely thoughts, but language, 
translating from the German page after page, and incor¬ 
porating it with his own eloquent comnieutary. lie does 
not hesitate to avow his obligations; but they prove at 
once his own deficiencies in the performance of his critical 
labours, as well as in the possession of the requis'ite mat<‘- 
rials. Sismondi’s ground was civil history, whose great 
lessons no one had meditated more deeply ; and it is in the 
application of these lessons to the character of tho Spaniards,, 
and in tracing the iiifliicnco of that character on their litera¬ 
ture, that a great merit of his work consists. He was, 
moreover, a Frenchman,—or, at least, a Frenchman in 
language and education ; and ho wo^. prepared, therefore, 
to correct aome of the extravagant theories of the German 
critics, and to rectify some of their judgments by a moral 
standard, which they had entirely overlooked in their passion 
for the beautiful. 
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With all hiB merits,* however, and the additional grace 
of a warm and picturesque style, his work, like that of 
liuutevwck, must he admitted to aifSrd *on1y the outlines of 
the great picture, which they have left to other hands to 
fill up in detail, and on a far more extended plan. J}o 
accomplish this great task is the ])urpose of the volumes 
before us ; we are now to inquire, with what result. But. 
before entering on the inquiry, we will give some account 
of the preparatory training of the writer^ and the materials 
which he has brought together. 

Mr. Ticknor, who now first comes before the world in 
the avowed character of an autilor, has long enjoyed a 
literary reputation which few authors who have closed their 
career might not envy. While quite a young man, he was 
np]iuintcil to fill the chair of Modern Jiiteratiire in llarvanl 
('ollegc, on the foundation of the late Samuel Kliot, a name 
to he honoured by the scholar, not only fur its gciicro&s 
patronage, but for the important services it has rendered, 
and still renders, to the cause of letters. To prepare himself 
for this post, Mr. Tibknor visited Europe, and passed several 
yeqrs there, to study the languages and literatures of the 
ditferent countries on their own soil. A long time was passed 
in diligent study at Gottingen. In Baris, he cxjiiored, under 
able teachers, the difficult romance dialects, the incdium of 
the beautiful Provcngal. 

During his residence in Spain, lie perfected liimsclf in 
the Castilian, and establishotl an intimacy with her most 
eminent scholars, who iiided him hi the collection of rare 
books and manuscripts, to which he assiduously devoted 
himself. It is a proof of the literary consideration which, 
even at that early age, he had obtained in the society of 
Madrid, that ho was elected a corresponding member of the 
Boyal Academy of History, llis acquisitions in the early 
literature of piodern Europe attracted the notice of Sir 
Walter' Scott, who, in a letter to Southey, printed in 
liockhart’s Life, speaks of his young guest (Mr. Ticknor 
Was then at Abbotsford) as “ a wonderful fellow for roman¬ 
tic lore.” '* 

On his return homo, Mr. Ticknor entered at once on his 
academic labours, and delivered a series of ibetures on the 
Castilian a^d French literatures, os well as on some portions 
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of the English, before succcssire classes, which he continued 
to repeat, with the occasional variation of oral instruction, 
daring the fifteen years’he remained at the University, 

We well remcml)er the sensation pradiiccd on the first 
de\|vcry of these Iccturos, wliiuh served to break down th^ 
barrier which had so long confined the student to a converse 
with antiquity; they opened to him a free range among 
those gresat masters of niodem literature wlio had hitherto 
been veiled in the obscurity of a foreign idiom. The influ¬ 
ence of this instruction was sooti visible in the liighcr educa¬ 
tion, as well as the literary ardour shown by the graduates. 
So decided was the impure thus given to the popular sonti- 
nient, that considerable apprehension was felt lest modern 
literature was to receive a disproportionato share of attention 
in the scheme of collcgiato education. 

After the lapse of fifteen years so usefully employed, 
MV. Ticknor resigned his oiTico; and, thus released from his 
academic labours, paid n second visit to Europe, whore, in 
n second residence of three years, he much enlarged the 
amount and the value of his literary ‘collection. In the 
more perfect completion of this ho was greatly assisted by 
the professor of Arabic in the University of Madrid, Don 
Uascual dc Uayangos, a scholar to whose literary sympathy 
aud assistance more than one American writer has been 
indebted, and who to a profound knowledge of Oriental 
literature unites one C((iially extensive in'the European. 

With these aids, and his own untiring efforts, Mr. Ticknor 
succeeded in bringing together a body of materials in print 
and manuscript, for tho illustration of the Castilian, such as 
probably has no rival, either in public or private dollections. 
This will be tho more readily believed, when we find that 
nearly every author employed in the composition of this great 
work—with the exception of u few fur which ho has made . 
ample acknowledgments—is to be found on his own shelves. 
We are now to consider in what manner ho has availed 
hinisolf of this inestimable collection of materials. 

The title of the book—the “ History of Spanish Litera¬ 
ture ”— is intended to comprehend all that relates to the 
poetry of the oountry, its romances, and works of imagina¬ 
tion of every Sort, its criticism and eloquence,—in short, 
whatever can be brought under the head of elegant litera- 
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tuie. Even its clironi^es and regular histories are included; 
for, though scientific in their impui-t^stlu^ are still, in respect 
to their style and their execution as works of art, brought 
into' tho department of oruainciital writing. In Spurn, 
Treedoni of thought, or, at least, the free expression of it, 
has been so closely fettered, that science, iu its strictest 
sense, has made little progress in that unhappy country, 
and a history of its elegant literature is, more than in any 
other land, a general history of its iiitcllcctuiil progress. 

Tho work is divided into three great periods, having refer¬ 
ence to time, rather tlian to any pkilosophical arraiigeinent. 
Indeed, Spanish literature affords less facilities for such an 
arrangement than tlio literature of many other countries, as 
that of England and of Italy, fur example, where, from 
different eaiisos, there have been periods exhibiting literary 
characteristics that stamp them with a peculiar physiognoiiiy. 
For cxam]>lc, in England we have the age of Elizabeth, the 
ago of Queen Anne, our own age. In Italy, the philoso- 
]>liical arrangement seems to cornispond well enough with 
the chronological, ^hus, the Treceutisti, the Seiceiitisti, 
corarcy ideas as distinct and as iiide{>eiident of each other 
as the diffen-nt schools of Italian art. But in Spain, litera¬ 
ture is too deeply tinctured at its fountain-head not to retain 
somewhat of the primitive colouring through the wliole 
I'oursc of its descent. Patriotism, chivalrous loyalty, reli¬ 
gious zeal, under whatever niodifiiuitiuii, and under whut- 
i‘vcr- change of circumataiices, have constituted, as Mr. 
Ticknor has well insisted, the enduring-clciucnta of the 
national literature. Ami it is this obvious preponderance of 
these elements throughout, which makes the distribution into 
separate masses on any philosophical principle extremely 
difficult. A proof of this is afforded by the arrangement 
♦mw adopted by Mr. Ticknor himself, in the limit assigned 
to his fir^t periotl, which is considerably shorter than that 
assigtted to it in his original Lectures. Tho alteration, as 
we shall take occasion to notice hereafter, is, iu our judg¬ 
ment, a decided iuiprov^ient. 

The first great division embraces the whole time from the 
earliest appearance of a written document in,the Castilian 
to the commencement of the sixteenth century, the reign of 
Charles the Fifth ,—a period of nearly four centuries. 

o Q 
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At the very outset, we are mot b/ the remarkable Poem 
of tbe Cid, that priniitvre epic wbicb, like the Niebeluii- 
|reiilied or tbe Iliad, ‘stands as tbe traditional legend of an 
lieroic ago, cxbibititig all tbe freabiicss.and glow which Imv 
lon^ to tbe morning of a nation’s existence. The name of 
tbe author—as is often the case with those mcinonnls of the 
olden time, when tbe writer thought less of himself than ol' 
his work—has not come down to us. Even the date of its 
composition is uncertain—probably before the year 1200, n 
century earlier than the poem of Dante, a century and a 
half before Petrarch and Chaucer. The subjoet of it, as 
its name imports, is the achievements of the renowned Riiy 
Dias do Bivai '—the Cid, the Campeador, “ the lord, the 
champion,” as ho was fondly styled by his countrymen, ns 
well as by his Moorish foes, in commcinorntion of his 
]irowcss, chiefly displayed against the infidel. The vcrsili- 
ciition is the foiirteen-syllnblc measure, artless, and ex¬ 
hibiting all the characteristics of an unformed idkim, but. 
with its rough melody, well suited to the e.\pression of the 
warlike and stirring incidents in whicli it abounds It is 
impossible to pt'ruse it without finding ourselves carried hack 
to the heroic age of Castile ; and we feel that, in its 8im]d<; 
and cordial portraiture of existing manners, we get a mon* 
vivid impression rf the feudal period than is to be gathered 
from the more formal pages of the chronicler. Ilcercii has 
]ironouneed that the poems of Homer wore one of the prin¬ 
cipal bonds which held the Grecian states together. The 
assertion may seem extravagant; but we can well under¬ 
stand that a poem like the Cid, with all its defects as a work 
of art, by its proud historic recollections of an heroic age. 
should do much to nourish the principle of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the people. 

From the “ Cid ” Mr. Ticknor passes to the review pf 
several other poems of the thirteenth, and some of the four¬ 
teenth century. They are usually of considerable length. 
The Castilian muse, at the outset, seems to have delight <■ 
ill works of hmyxte haleine. Some of them arc of a satirical 
character, directing their shafts against the clergy with an 
independence which seems to have marked also the contem¬ 
poraneous productions of other nations, but which, in Spain 
at least, was rarely found at a later period. Otfiers of these 
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Venerable productions nre^g^^rd'WM^tbo , religious bigp^) 
which enters so largely inwr th^TtfifeV 'portions of tile Cat 
tilian literature. MOT SAJ./?et£, 

One of tlio most Tcinarlcahlc poems of tho period is the 
'Panza General —tlie “ Dance of Death.” Tho subject is 
not nrigiiinl with the Spaniards, and has been treated by 
tlio hards of other nations in tho elder time. It represents 
the ghastly revels of the dread niuiiareh, to wliieh all ni-<.* 
summoned, of every degi'ce, from the* putentute to tin* 
peasant. 

“ It is founded on the wcll-lcnow'ii fiction, so often illus¬ 
trated both ill painting niid in verse during the Middle Ages, 
that all men, of all conditions, arc summoned to the Dance 
of Death—a kind of spiritual masi|ueradc, in which the 
different ranks of society, from tho iiopc to the young child, 
appear dancing with the skeleton form of Death. In this 
iSjMiiiish tfcrsioii it is striking and pictiires(|ue—more so, 
jicrhaps, than in any other—the ghastly nature of the sub¬ 
ject being brought into a very lively contrast with tho festive 
tone of the verses, which frc(piently recalls some of the 
better parts of those flowing stories that now and then occur 
in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

“ The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a 
|)ruluguc, ill which Death issues his summons partly in his 
own person, and partly in that of a preaching friar, ending 
thus :— 

‘ CoiAc to the Dance of Death, all ye whose fate 
By hirtli is mortal, be yo in^'at or small ; 

And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 

Elsi! force sliall bring you struggling to my thrall: - 

For since you friar haUi nttcied loud his call 
To penitence and godliness sincere. 

He that delays must hope no waiting hero ; ’ 

For still the cry is Haste ! and. Haste to all !* 

Death now proccedtf, as in the old pietnres and poems, 
immon, first, the pope, then cardinals, kings, bishops, 
and so on, down to day-labourers ; all of whom are forced 
to join hisgmoi'tal dance, though each first makes somo 

0 0 3 
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i'<!nionstranco, that indicates surprise, horror, or reluctance. 
The coll to youth and beauty is spirited :— 

‘ Bring to my dance, and bring without delay. 

Those damsels twain, you see so briglit and iiair ; 

They came, but came not in a willing way. 

To list iny chants of mortal grief and care : 

Nor shall tlie flowers and n>ses frc>sh they wear. 

Nor rich attire, avail their forms ti> save. 

They strive Jii vain, who strive against tiic grave ; 

It may nut bo; my wedded brides they are.'" 

Another poem, of still higher pretensions, but, like the 
liist, still in manuscript, is the Poetna de JutA —the “ Poem 
of Joseph.” It is, probably, the work of one of those 
Spanish Arabs who rciiniiiied under the Castilian domination 
after the great body of their countrymen had retreated. It 
is< written in the Castilian dialect, but in Arabic characters, 
as was not very micoiiiinon with the writings of the Moris- 
cocs. The story of .Foscjdi is tohl, moreover, coifforiiinbly 
to the version of tbo Koi-an, instead of that of the Hebrew 
iScriptures. 

The manner in which the Spanish and the Ar.ahic races 
were mingled together after the great invasion produced a 
strange confusion in tlieir laiigungcs. The Christians who 
were content to dwell in their old places under the Moslem 
rule, while they retained their own langiiagc, not unfre- 
quently adopted the alphabetical characters of their con¬ 
querors. Sven the coins struck by some of the ancient 
Castilian princes, as they recovered their territory from the 
invaders, were stamped with Arabic letters. ,Not unfre- 
quently the archives and municipal records of the Spanish 
cities, for a considerable time after their restoration to their 
own princes, were also written in Arabic characters. On 
the other hand, as the great inundation gradually receded, 
the Moors who lingered behind under tile Spanish sway 
often adopted the language of their conquerors, but retained 
their own written alphabet. In other words, the Christians 
kept their language and abandoned^ their alphabetical cha¬ 
racters, while the Moslems kept their alphabetical characters 
and abandoned their language. The contrast is curious, 
and may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact, that the 
superiority conceded by the Spauiards to the .Arabic liters. 
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ture in this early period led the few scholars among them to 
ridu]it, fur their own compositions, 4ho characters in tvhich 
that literature was written. The Moriscocs, on the other 
l;an(l, did what was natural, when they retained timir 
peculiar writing, to which they had been accustonied in tlic 
works of their countrymen, while they conformed to tho 
Castilian language, to which they had become accustomed 
ill daily iiitcrcuiirsc with the Sjiaiiiard. However explained, 
the fact is curious. But it is time wo should return to the 
Spanish Arab poem. 

We give the following translaticsi of some of its verses by 
Mr. Tickuor, with his few prefatory remarks; — 

“ On the first night after the outrage, Jusuf, as he is 
called in the poem, when travelling along in charge of u 
negro, passes a cemetery on a hill side where his mother 
lies buried. 

‘ And when tiie negro lieeiled not. Hint guarded liim behind. 

From oif the cninel JilHiii' n|iraiig, on wliicli he rode eoniined. 

And hastened, with all npcetl, his motlicr’s grave to find. 

Where he knelt and pardon sought, to reliovo his troubled mind. 

He cried, “ God’s gnu-e be with tliee stili, O Lady niotlier dear ! 

<1 iiiiither, you would sorniw if you lookeil upon iiio here ; 

For iny neck is bound with cliaiiis, and I live in grief and fe.ar. 

Like a traitor by niy bretlireii sold, like a captive to tlie ajieur. 

* “ They have aold me ! tiiey have sold me ! though I never did tiieni 

harm; 

They have tom me from my father, from hia strong and living arm, 
lly art and cunning they enticed me, and liy falsehood’s guilty cliarin. 
And I go a lasu-bought captive, fuU of sorrow and alarm.’ 

* iiut now the.uegro looked about, and knew that ho was gone, 

For no man could be seen, and die camel eaiiic alone ; 

he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wailing tone, 
where Jusuf, by liis motlier’s gi-ave, lay making heavy moan. 

‘ And the negro hurried up, and gave him there a Itlow, 
iki quick and cruel was it, that it instant laid him low ; 

“ A base-bora wretch,” he cricil aloud, ** a basc-liorii tliief art thou ; 
Thy masters, when we pmhhased dice, diey told us it was so.” 

* But Jusuf answered straight, Nor thief nor wretch am I; 

My modier's grave is this, and for pardon here I cry; 

1 cry ,to Allan’s power, and send my prayer on high, 

Tliat, since 1 never wronged thee, hia curse may ou dice lie.” 
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And then all night they travelled on, tilf dawned the coming day. 
When the land was aore tormented with a wliirlwind’s furious sway, 
Tlie Bun grow dark at^iotTn, their hearts sunk in dismay. 

And they knew not, with ^eir merchandise,'to seek or make tlu-ir 
. way.’ ” 

The manuscript of the piece, containinpr about 1200 
verses, though not entirely perfect, is in Air. Tichiior’s 
hands, with its original Aral>ic characters converted into 
the Castilian. IIo has saved it from tho chances of time 
by printing it at length in his appendix, accompanied by 
the following coinincndations, which, to one practised in tho 
old Castilian literature, will probably not bo thought beyond 
its deserts. 

“ There is little, as it seems to me, in tho early narrative 
pjK'try of any modern nation better worth reading than this 
old Morisno version of the story of JoKejdi. Parts of it 
overflow with the toiiderost natural atfeetion ; other parts 
are deeply pathetic ; and everywhere it bears tho impress 
of tho extraordinary state of manners and society that gave 
it birth. From several passages, it may be inferred that it 
was publicdy recited ; and even now, as wc read it, wo fall 
unconsciously into a long drawn chant, and seem to hear 
tho voices of Arabian caiiiel-drivers, or of Bpanisli muleteers, 
as the Oriental or the romantic tone happens to prevail. I 
am acquainted with nothing in the form of the old niotrical 
romance that is more attractive—nothing that is so peculiar, 
original, and separate from everything else of tho same 
class. ” 

With these anonymous productions, Mr. Tichnor enters 
into tho consideration of others from an ncknowIc<lgcd source, 
among which are those of tho Prince Don Juan Manuel and 
Alfonso tho Tenth, or Alfonso the Wise, as lio is usually 
termed. Ho was ono of those rare men who seem to he 
possessed of an almost universal genius. His tastes would 
Imve been bettor suited to a more roHnod period. He was, 
unfortunately, so far in advance of his ago that his age 
could not fully, profit by his knowledge. lie was raised so 
far above the general level of his time, that tho light of his 
genius, though it reached to distant generatibns, left his 
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own in a comparativa obscurity. TTis groat work was the 
code of the Siete Par(tcfa«,—rlittio liccdcd iii his own day, 
though destined to bccomo tlie ’basis of Spanish juris¬ 
prudence both ill the Old World and in the New. 

A.Ifon 80 caused the Bible, fur the first time, to bo tij^ns- 
Inted into the Castilian. lie was an historian, and led the 
way in tlio long line of Castilian writers in that dcpartincnt, 
by his Cronicn General. He aspired also to tho laurel of 
the Muses, llis poetry is still extant in tho Gallieinn dia¬ 
lect, which, the monarch thought, might in the end bo tlio 
cultivated dialect of his kingdom. The want of a settled 
capital, or, to speak more correefly. the want of civilisatiuii, 
had left the dilfcrcnt elements of the langmago contending 
as it were for the mastery. The result was still uncertain 
at the close of tho thirteenth century. Alfonso himself did, 
jirohnbly, more than any other to settle it, by his prose com- 
)iositioiis,—by the Siete Partulas and his Chronicle, as 'frell 
as by the vernacular version of the Scriptures. Tho Gal- 
lician becanio the basis of the language of the sister kingdom 
of Portugal, and tlie goneroua dialect of Castile became, in 
^lain, tho language of the court and of literature. 

Alfonso directed his attention also to mathcinatieal 
science, llis astronomical observations are held in respect 
at the present day. But, as Marian.'i sarcastically intimates, 
while he was gazing at the stars he forgot the earth, and 
lost his kingdiiin. llis studious temper was ill accommo¬ 
dated to the stirring character of the times. lie was driven 
from his throne by his factious nobles; and in a letter 
written nut long before his death, of which Mr. Ticknur 
gives a* translation, tho unhappy monarch pathetically 
deplores his fate and the ingratitude of his subjects. 
Alfonso the Tenth seemed to have at command every sci¬ 
ence but that which would have been of more worth to him 
than all the rest,—the science of government, lie died in 
exile, leaving behind him the reputation of being tho wisest 
fool in Christendom. 

In glancing over the list of works, which, from their 
anomalous character bs well as their antiquity, are arranged 
by Mr. Ticknor in one class, ns introductory to his history, 
we ore struck with the great wealth of the period,—not 
great, centaiuly, compared with that of an age of civiliaatiou. 
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Iiiit an compared with the productions 6f most other countries 
in this portion of the Middle Ages. Much of this ancient 
lore, which may be said to constitute the foiiiiilntioiis of tlie 
nationul literature, has been but imperfectly known to the 
Spaviurds themselves; and wo liave to acknowledge our * 
uldigations to Mr. Tieknor, not only ft>r the diligence with 
which ho has brought it to light, but for the valuable coin- 
iiieiitarioH, in text and notes, which supply nil that conhl 
reasonably be demattded, both in a critical and bibliographi¬ 
cal point of view. To estimate the extent of this inforin- 
ntion, we must compare it with wliut we have derived on 
the same subject from his predecessors ; where the ]>uvorty 
of original materials, ns well as of means for illustrating 
those aetnally possessed, is apparent at a glance. Sismoutli, 
with some art, conceals thin poverty, by making the most of 
the little finery at his coniinand. Thus his nnal^'sis of the 
l‘octn of the Cid, which he had carcfidly read, together with 
his prose translation of no inconsiderable amount, covers a 
fifth of what he has to suy on the whole period, embracing 
more than four centuries, lie has one fine bit of gold in 
his possession, anil he makes the most of it, by hammering 
it out into a superficial extent altogether disproportionate to 
its real value. 

Our author distributes the prndnctitnis which occupy the 
greater part of the remainder of his first ]>(>rind into four 
great classes ; Jhilhids, Chronicles, Roiiinnces of Chivalry, 
and the Drama. The mere cniimeratioii suggests the idea 
of thot rude, romantic age, when the imagination, impatient 
to find utterance, breaks throngh the imiiedimcnts of nn 
unformed dialect, or. rather, converts it into nn iiistriitncnt 
for its purposes. Before looking at the results, wo must 
briefly notice the circumstances under which they were 
effected. 

The first occupants of the rcninsnln who left abiding 
traces of their peculiar civilisation were the Romans. Six- 
tenths of the language now spoken are computed to be 
derived from them. Then came the Visigoths, bringing 
with them the peculiar institiitions oi the Teutonic rnccs. 
And lastly, after the lapse of three centuries, came the 
great Saracen inbndation, which covert'd the whole land up 
to the northern mountains, and, as it slowly rccedtol, left a 
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fcrtiliaiiig: principle, gave life to iniicli that was good aa 
well as evil in the character and literature of the Spaniards. 
It was near the conitnenccnient of thfe eighth century that 
the great battle was fought, on the banks of the Guadalctc, 
'which decided the fate of Roderic, the last of the Gotha, 
and of his monarchy. It was to the Goths—the Spaniards, 
as their dcacentlants were called—what the battle of Hast¬ 
ings was to the English. Tin* Arab conquerors roilc over 
the country, ns coinj>letely its masters aa were the Normans 
of Britain. But they dealt more mercifully with the van- 
ijuishcd. The Koran, tribiite, or j;he sword, were the tonus 
iiffered by the victors. Many were content to remain under 
Moslem rule, in the tolerated enjoyment of their religion, 
and, to some extent, of their laws. Those of nobler metal 
withdrew to the nKsks of the Asturias ; and every niulet«*er 
or water-carrier, who emigrates from this barren sjiyt, 
ghiries in his birth-jilaco ns <if itstdf a jiatciit of mdjility. 

Then came the struggle against the Saracen invaders,— 
that long crusatlo to Im eorriotl on for centuries,—in which 
the ultimate triumph of a handful of Christians over tlio 
lat^c and flourishing empire of the Moslems is the most 
glorious of the triumphs of the crosft upon record. But it 
was the work of eight centuries. During the first of these, 
the Spaniartls scarcely vonturetl beyond their fastnesses. 
The conquPntrs occupied the land and settled in gront<*at 
strength over the jdeasaiit plai;us of the south, so congenial 
with their own voluptuous climate in the East. Then rose 
the empire of Cordova, which, under the sway of the Omey- 
odcs, rivalled in splendour and civilisation the cnli])hatc of 
Bagdad, toctry, philosophy, lettc^rs, everywhere flourished. 
Academics and gymnasiums were founded, and Aristotle 
was expounded by conmx'ntators who acquired a glory not 
ipferior to that of the Stngiritc himself. This state of 
things continued after the. Cordovan empire Iiajl been broken 
into fragments, when Seville, Murcia, Malaga, and the other 
cities which still flourished among the ruins, continued to bo 
centres of a civilisatiop that shone bright amidst the dark¬ 
ness of the Middle Ages. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards, strong in their^ religion, their 
Gothic institutions, and their poverty, had emerged from 
their fastndkscs in the north, and brought their victorious 
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banner as far as tlie Douro. In tbrse centuries more, tliev 
had advanced their lino of conquest only to the Tagu/>. But 
their progress, thougji slow, was irresistible, till at length 
the liuslcins, of all their proud possessions, retained only 
th^, petty territory of Granada. On this little spot, how-* 
ever, they made a stand foi* more than two centuries, and 
hade defiance to the whole Oliristian power ; while, at the 
same time, tliongli sunk in intelleetiinl culture, they sur¬ 
passed their hest days in the pomp of their architecture nn<l 
in the magnificence of living characteristic of the Bast. At 
the close of the fifteenth century, this Arabiuii tale—the 
most splendid episode in the Miihomctaii annals— wAs 
brought to an end by the fall of Granada before the arms of 
Verdinand and Isabella. 

Such wore the strange influences which acted on the 
Spanish character, and on the earliest development of its 
literature,—influences so {icculiar, that it is no wonder they 
should have produced results to which no other part of 
Kuropo lias fiirnishod a parallel. The Oriental and the 
European fur eight centuries brought into contact with one 
another I—yet, though brought into cuntact, too jliiferent 
in blood, laws, ami religion, ever to coalesce. Unlike the 
Sa-vons and Normans, who, sprung from a conmion stock, 
with a common faith, were gradually blended into one peu[)le. 
in Spain the conflicting elements ciaihl never mingle. No 
length of time could give the Ar.ab a right to the soil. lie 
was still an intruder. His only right was the right of the 
sword. Ho held his domain on the condition of perpetual 
war,—the war of race against race, of religion against 
religion. This was the inticritaucc of the Spaniard, as 
well ns of the Moslem, for eight hundreii years. What 
remarkable qualities was this situation not calculated to call 
out! Loyalty, heroism, the patriotic feeling, and the loftier 
feeling of religious enthusiasm. What wonder that the 
soldier of the cross should fancy that the arm of Heaven 
was stretched out to protect him ? That St. .logo should 
do battle for him, with his celestial cliivalrv ? That miracles 
should cense to be miracles ? That superstition, in short, 
should bo the element, the abiding element, of the national 
character? Ye|: this religious enthusiasm, in the early 
ages, was tempered by charity towards a foe whom even the 
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Christian was compondd to respect for his superior civilisa¬ 
tion. But, as tlie latter gained the'ascendant, enthusinsin 
was fanned by the crafty clergy iiito^fiinaticistn. As the 
Moslem scale became more and more depressed, fanaticism 
'rose to intolerance, and intolerance cniled in ]M-rsecu4ioYi 
when the victor was converted into the victim. It is a humi¬ 
liating story,—more humiliating even to the oppressors than 
to the oppressed. 

The literature, nil the while, with el\amcleon-like sensi¬ 
bility, took the colour of the times ; and it is for this reason 
that we have always dwelt with greater satisfaction on the 
earlier period of the national literature, rudo though it 
be, with its cordial, free, and high romantic bearing, 
than on the later ))oriod of its glory—brilliant in an intel¬ 
lectual |Hiint of view, but in its moral aspect, dark and 
unrelenting. 

Mr. Ticknor Inis been at much pains to unfold these 
]>eculinritics of the Castilian character, in order to c.xplnin 
i>y them the peculiarities of the literature, ami, indeed, to 
show their rccijtrocM action on each other. 1 le has devoted 
ot^asional chapters to this subject, not the least interesting 
in his volumes, making the history of the litcfiiture a run¬ 
ning commentary oti that of the nation ; and thus furnishing 
curious information to the political student, no less than to 
the student of hitters. His acute, and at the same time 
accurate, observations, imbued with a s]>irit of sound philo- 
Miphy, give the w«>rk a separate value, and raise it above the 
ordinary province of literary criticism. 

But it is time that we shotibl turn to the ballads,—or 
rmnaneesl as they are called in Spain, the first of the groat 
divisions already noticed. Nowhere does this {HipulHr mill' 
strelsy flourish to the same extent as in Spain. The con¬ 
dition of the country, which converted every peasant into d 
soldier, and filled his life with scenes of Stirling and roinantic 
incident, may in part account for it. We have ballads of 
chivalry, of the national history, of the Moorish wars, mere 
domestic ballads.—in short, all the varieties of which such 
simple poetical narratives are susceptible. Tho most 
attractive of these to the Spaniards, doubtless, were those 
devoted to the national heroes. The Cid hero occupies 
a largo spAce. llis love, his loydty, his invincible prowess 
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against tlic enemies of God, arc till celebrated in the 
frank and cordial sprrH of a primitive nge. They have 
been chroiiologiciilly urrunged into a regular series,—as far 
ns the date could be conjectured,—like the Robin Hooi^ 
ballads in hingliiiid, so as to form a tolerably complete nar¬ 
rative of his life. It is interesting to observe, with whnt 
fondness the Spaniards are ever ready to tnm to their 
ancient hero, the very type of Castilian chivalry, and linked 
by so many glurittus recollections with the heroic age of 
tlicir country. 

The following version _of one of these ballads, by Mr. 
Ticknor, will give a fair idea of the original. The time 
chosen is the occasion of a summons made by the Ci-I 
to Queen Urracn to surrender her castle, which held out 
against the arms of the warrior’s sovereign, iSaucho the 
liravc. 

A 

“ Away ! away ! pmiiil Koderic ! 

Castilitiii proud, away ! 

Dotliiiik thee of that olden time. 

That liajipy, hoiiouivd day, ' 

When, at Saint James's holy slirine. 

Thy kni);hlhood first was won ; 

When Furdiiuuid, my royal sire, 

CoiifesM'd thee for a sun. 
lie cave thoo then thy knightly arms, 

Aly mother gave thy steed ; 

Tliy spurs were buckled by these hands. 

That thou no grace inight’st lu-ed ; 

And hail not chance forbid the vow, 

I thouglit with thee to we<l ; 

But Count Lozano’s daughter fair 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her camo wealth, an ample store. 

But power was mine, and state : 

Broad lanils are gooil, and have their grace. 

Hut he tiiat reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well; thy match was wise ; 

Ye^ Uoderic 1 at thy side 
A vassal daughter sits by thee. 

And not a royal bride! ” 

Our author has also given a pleasing version of the beau¬ 
tiful romanm of ” Fonte frida, fonte frida,” —“ Cooling 
fountain, cooling fountain,”—which wo are glad to see ren¬ 
dered faithfully, instead of following the exam](ile of Ur. 
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I’fi-cy, in his version of the fine old bnlliid in a similar simple 
style, “ R'u) verde, rio verde," which, wo rememhor, he 
translates by “ Gentle river, gentle triver,” «fec. Indeed, 
ti> du justice to Mr. Ticknur’s trunslatioiis, wo sbotild have 
the text before us. Nowhere du wc recall so close tidtlify 
tn the original, unless in Cary’s Dante. iSucIi fiilelity dues 
not always attain the object of conveying tho be.st iilea of 
the original. But in this liumide poetry it is eniiiiently suc¬ 
cessful. To give these rude gems a polij^li would he nt once 
to change their character, and defeat the great object of 
our author,—to introduce his reatj^-rs to the peculiar culture 
of a primitive age. 

A considerable difficulty presents itself in finding a suit¬ 
able measure fur tho English version of the romances. In 
the original they are written in the eight-syllable line, with 
trochiiie feet, instead of the iambics usually enipl.>yedby us. 
r>ut the real difficulty is in the peculiarity of tlie measure*— 
tiu! osonunte, as it is called, in which the rhyme def>cnds 
solely on the conformity of vowel-sounds, without reference 
to tho consonants,* as in Eiigli.'<h verse. Thus tho word.-, 
dodo, tieinjjo, viejos, arc all good asonantes, taken at ran¬ 
dom from one of these old ballads. An attenijit has beeti 
intulc by more than one clever writer to tratisplant them into 
English verse. But it has had as little success as the 
attempt to naturalise the aiicietit he.vnmctcr, which neither 
the skill of Southey nor of Longfellow will, probably, be 
able to effect. The Spanish vowels have, fur the ino.st part, 
a clear and open sound, which renders the melody of the 
versification sufficiently sensible to the ear; while the middle 
station which it occupies between tho perfect rhyme and 
blank verse seems to fit it, in an especial manner, fur these 
simple narrative compositions. The same qualities have 
|:ecuramcudcd it to the dramatic writers of Spain as the V>est 
medium of poetical dialogue, and, as such, it is habitually 
Used by the great masters of tho national theatre. 

No class of these popular compositions have greater 
interest than the Moorish romances, affording glimpses of a 
state of society in which tho Oriental was strangely mingled 
with the European. Some of them may have been written 
hy the Moriscocs, after the fall of Granada. They are 
redolent of the beautiful land which gave them birth,— 
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Bpringing up like wild-flowers amidst the ruins of the fallen 
capital. Mr. Ticknor has touched lightTj on these in com¬ 
parison with some of«the other varieties, perhaps because 
thejr have been more freely criticised by preceding writers. 
Bvayry lover of good poetry is familiar with Mr. Lockhart’s* 
picturesque version of these ballads, which has every merit 
but that of fidelity to the original. 

The production of the Spanish ballads is evidence of great 
sensibility in the nation ; but it mast also bo referred to the 
exciting scenes in which it was engaged. A similar cause 
gave rise to the beautiful border minstrelsy of Scotlaud. 
Hut the adventures of robber chieftains and roving outlaws 
excite an interest of a very inferior order to that created 
by the great contest for religion and indepcndenco which 
gave rise to the Spanish ballads. This gives an ennobling 
principle to these compositions, which raises them fur 
above the popular minstrelsy of every other country. It 
rccoiniiicndcd them to the mure polished writers of a later 
period, under whoso hands, if they have lost sotncUiing of 
their primitive simplicity, they have bech made to form a 
delightful portion of the national literature. Wo caniifit 
do better than to quote on this the eloquent remarks of our 
author. 

** Ballads, in the seventeenth century, had become the 
delight of the whole Spanish people. The soldier solaee<l 
himself with them in his tent, and the muleteer amidst the 
sierras ; the maiden danced to them on the grocn, and the 
lovers sang them for his serenade ; they entered into the 
low orgies of thieves and vagabonds, into the sumptuous 
ciitertuiiiments of the luxurious nobility, and into the holi¬ 
day services of the Church; the blind beggar chanted them 
to gather alms, and the puppet-showman gave them in rcei-, 
tativc to explain his exhibition ; they were a part of the 
very foundation of the theatre, both secular and religious, 
and the theatre carried them everywhere, and added every¬ 
where to their effect and authority. No poetry of modem times 
has been so widely spread through all classes of society, and 
none has so ontcr^ into the national character. The ballads, 
in fact, seem to have been found on every spot of Spanish soil. 
They seem to have filled the very air that men bn-athed.” 
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The next of the gfeat divisions of this long period is the 
Chronicles,—s fruitful theme, like .the former, and still less 
explored. For much of this literatuPo is in rare books, oi 
rarer manuscripts. There IS no lack of materials, how¬ 
ever, in the present work, and the whole ground is ma]^ed 
out before us, by a guide evidently familiar with all its 
intricacies. 

The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into several 
classes, as those of a public and of a private nature, romantic 
clironiclcs, and those of travels. The work which may he 
said to lead the van in the long arra3’ is the “ Cronka 
' General ” of Alfonso the Wise, written by this nionar<!h 
j)robably somewhere about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It covers a wide groutid, from the creation to the 
time of the roy.nl writer. The third book is devoted to tlm 
Cid, ever the representative of the heroic age of Cust’di*. 
The fourth r»>corda the events of the nionarcli's own tinii*. 
Alfonso’s work is followed hj' the “ Chronicle of the Cid,” 
in which the events of the ehaiiipioii's life arc now tirst 
detailed in sober pfo.se. 

•There is much rcscmblanee between largo portiims of 
these two chronicles. This circumstance has h‘»l to the 
conclusion that they both must have been indebted to a 
common source, or, as seems probable, that the “Chroiiiclo 
of the Cid ” w.rs taken from that of Alfonso. This latter 
opinion Air. Tieknor sustains by internal evidence not easily 
answered. There seems no reason to doubt, however, tlmt 
both one and the other were indebted to the pojiiilar ballads, 
and that jthese, in their turn, were often little more than a 
versification of the pagtis of Alfonso’s Chronicle ; Mr. Tick- 
nor has triiccd out this curious process by bringing together 
the parallel passages, which are too numerous and nearly 
allied to leave anj’ iloiiht on the matter. 

Sepulveda, a scholar of the sixteenth ceptury, has con¬ 
verted considerable fragments of the “ General Chronicle ” 
into verse, without great violence to the original,—a remark¬ 
able proof of the near, affinity that exists between proSe and 
poetry in Spain; a fjtct which goes far to explain the facility 
and astonishing fecundity of some of its jiopular poets. 
For the Spaniards, it was nearly as easy to extemporise in 
verse os in* prose. 
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The example of Alfonso the Tenth was followed by bis 
son, who appointed a chronicler to take charge of the events 
of his raign. This pnietico continued with later sovereigns, 
until the chronicle gradually rose to the (tretensioiis of 
ixigtilar history ; when historiographers, with fixed salaries, 
wore appoint^ by the crowns of Castile and Aragon; giving 
rise to a more complete body of contenipui-urv annals, from 
niithentic public sources, than is to be found in any other 
ouiintry in Christeiwiom. 

Such a collection, beginning with the thirteenth centiirv, 
is of high value, and woult^ bo of fur higher, were its writers _ 
gifted with anything like a sound spirit of criticism. But 
superstition lay too closely at the bottom of the Castilian 
character to allow of this ; a superstition nourished by tin* 
strange circumstances of the nation, by the legends of tin- 
saints, by the mii-aeles coined by the clergy in support of 
the good cause, by the very ballads of which we have been 
treating, which, mingling fact with fable, throw a hnionruiind 
both, that made it dilUcult to distinguish the one from the 
other. So palpable to a modern age hre many of these 
tietioiiB in regard to the Cid, that one ingenious critic dciiUts 
oven the real existence of this personage. But this is a 
degree of scepticism, which, ns Mr. 'I'icknor finely remarks, 

** makes too great a demand on onr credulity.” 

This superstition, too deeply seated to be eradicated, and 
so repugnant to a jdiilosopliieal spirit of eriticisiii, is the 
greatest blemish on the writings of the Castilian historians, 
even of the ripest age of scholarship, who show an appetite 
for the marvellous and an easy faith scarcely to be credited 
at the present day. But this is hur<lly a blemish with the 
older chronicles, and was suited to the twilight condition of 
the times. They are, indeed, a most interesting body of 
ancient literature, with all the freshness and chivalrous, 
bearing of the ^ge; with their long, rambling episodes, that 
lead to nothing; their childish fondness fur pageants ami 
knightly spectacles ; their rough dialect, which, with the 
lirogress of time, working off the impurities of an unfurnied 
vocabulary, rose, in the reign of John ttie Second and of Fer¬ 
dinand and Bubella, into passages of positive eloquence. 
Rut we cannot do better than give the concluding remorka 
of our authoi on this rich mine of literature, wlAch he has 
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now, for tho first time* fullj explored and turned up to tho 
public gaze. 

“ As we close it up,” he says,—speaking of an old cl}i?>- 
nicle he has been criticising,—“ wo sliould not forget fhat 
the whole series, cxtpnding over full two hundred and fifty 
years, from the time of Alfonso the Wise to the accession of 
('Imrles tho Fifth, and covering the New World ns well as 
the Old, is unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in pic¬ 
turesque and poetical elements. In truth, tho chnmiclcs of 
no other nation citn, on such points, be compared to them ; 
not even tho Portuguese, which approach the nearest in 
original and early materials ; nor the French, which, in 
Joinvillo and Froissart, inukc the highest claims in another 
direction ; for these old S]>anish chronicles, wlicthor they 
have their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike 
farther down than those of any other nation into tho deep 
soil of the popular feeling and charucter. The old Spanish 
loyalty, tho old Spanish religious fnith, as both were formed 
and nourished in tlic long periods of national trial and suf- 
fosing, arc constantly coming nut; hardly less in Oolumbim 
and his followers, or even amidst the atrocities of the con¬ 
quests ill the New World, than in tho lialf-iiiiraculous 
accounts of the buttles of Ilazinns and Tolosq, oc in the 
grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, 
wherever we go under their lending, whether to tlio court of 
Tamerlane or to tliat of Saint Ferdinund, wo find the heroic 
elements of tho national genius gathered around us ; and 
thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, containing such a 
liody of antiquities, traditions, and fables as has been offered 
to no other people, wo are constantly discovering, nut only 
the materials from which were drawn a multitude of the old 
Spanish ballads, plays, and roniances, but a mine which has 
been unceasingly wrought by the rest of Europe for similar 
purposes, and still remains unexhausted.” 

* 

We now come to thf Romances of Chivalry, to which the 
transition is not difficult from the romantic chronicles we 
have been considering. It was, perhaps,, the romantic 
character of these compositions, as well as of the popular 
minstrelsy of the country, which supplied the wants of tlu 
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Spaniards in this way, and so long delayed the appearance 
of the true Romance of Chivalry. 

Long before it wavi seen in Spain, titis kind of writing 
h^ made its appearance, in prose and verse, in otlier lands 
and' the tales of Arthur and the Round Table, and of 
Charlemagne and his Peers, had beguiled the long evenings 
of our Norman ancestors, and of their brethren on the other ' 
side of the Channel. The first book of chivalry that was 
published in Spain even then was not indigenous, but trans¬ 
lated from a Portuguese work, the Amadis de Gaula. But 
the Portuguese, according to the account of Mr. Ticknor, 
probably perished with the library of a nobleman, in the 
great dartbquako at Lisbon, in 1755 ; so that Montalvan's 
Castilian translation, published in Queen Isabella’s reign, 
now takes the place of the original. Of its merits as a 
translation who can speak ? Its merits as a work of ima¬ 
gination, and, considering the age, its literary execution, are 
of a high order. 

All English version of the book appeared early in the 
present century, from the pen of Southey, to whom English 
literature is indebted for more than one valuable contributioii 
of a similar kind. We well remember the delight with 
which, in our early days, ivo pored over its fascinating 
jiages—the bright scones in which we revelled of Oriental 
mythology, the beautiful {lortraiturc which is held up of 
knightly courtesy in the person of Amadis, and the femi¬ 
nine loveliness of Orinna. It was an ideal world of beauty 
and magnificenee, to which the Southern imagination had 
given a far warmer colouring than was to be fopnd in the 
ruder conceptions of the Northern minstrel. At a later 
period wo have read—tried to read—the Siime story in the 
jiages of Montalvan himself. But the age of chivalry was 
gone. 

The ** Amadis ” touched the right spring in the Castilian 
bosom, and its popularity was great and immediate. Edition 
succeeded edition ; and, what was worse, a swarm of other 
knight-erronts soon came into the yorld, claiming kindred 
with the Amadis. But few of them boro any resemblance 
to their prototype, other than in their extravagance. Their 
nierim were summarily settled by the worthy curate in 
“Don Quixote,”who ordered most of them to'the fiames 
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dccloring that the gtrad qualities of Aniadis should not cloak 
the sins of his posterity. 

The tendency of these books was very mischievous. They 
fostered the spirit of exaggeration, both in languago.qnd 
sentiment, too natural to the Castilian. They dchivutlied 
tho taste of the reader, while the voluptuous images, in 
which most of them indulged, did no good to his murals. 
They encouraged, in fiiic, a wild spirit of kiiiglit-errniitry, 
which seemed to emulate the e.\travAgniice of tlie tales 
themselves. Sober men wrote, preachers declaimed against 
tlieiii, hut in vain. The Cortei^of lyiiS jirosented a pe¬ 
tition to the crown, that the publication of such works might 
be prohibited, as pernicious to society. Another petition of 
the same body, in 156 .‘j, insists on this still more strongly, 
and in terms that, coming, as they do, from so gravo an 
a.sscmbly, can hardly be rend at the present day without a 
smile. Mr. Tickiior notices both these legislative acts, in 
nn e.\tract which we shall give, liut he omits the words 
of the petition of 1 555, which dwells so jntcously on tlie 
grievances of the fintion ; and which wo will tpiote, as tln‘y 
may amuse the reader. ** Mui'eovcr,” says the instrument, 
“we say that it is very notorious what mischief has been done 
to young men and maidens, and <ithcr persons, by the 
|>eru8al of books full of lies and vanities, like Amadis, and 
works of that description, since young people es|>ecially, 
from their natural idleness, rc.surt to this kind of reading, 
and becoming eiiamourcil of passages of love or arms, or 
other nonsense, which they find set forth therein, when 
situatione^ at all analogous offer, arc led to act much more 
extravagantly than they otherwise w'ould have done. And 
many times the daughter, when her mother has lucked her 
up safely at home, amuses herself with reading tliese books, 
^hich do her more hurt than she would have received from 
going abroad. All which redounds, not only to tho dishonour 
of individuals, but to the great dctrinieitt of conscience, by 
diverting the affections from holy, true, and Christian doc¬ 
trine, to those wicked vanities, with which the wits, os we 
have intimated, are *com|det«ly bewildered. To remedy 
this, we entreat your Majesty that no book treating of such 
matters be henceforth permitted to be read,* that those now 
printed bc'collcctcd and burned, and that none be pi'blished 

H u 
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hereafter without special license ; by which measures- rour 
Majesty will render greof service to God, as well as to these 
kingdoms,” &e. &e. *' 

, ^ut what neither the menaces of the pulpit nor the, 
autliority of the law could effect, was brought about by the 
breath of ridicule— 

** That soft and summer breath, whose subtile power 
Passes the strength of storms in tlieir must desolate hour.” 

The fever was at its height when Cervantes sent his knigbt- 
orrant into the world, to combat the pliuntoms of chivalry ; 
and at one touch of his lance they disappeared fur over. 
From the day of the publication of the “ Don Quixote " 
not a book of chivalry was ever written in Spain. There 
is po other such triumph recorded in the annals of genius. 

Wo close these remarks with the following extract, which 
shows the condition of society in Castile under the influence 
of these romances. 

“ Spain, when the romances of chivalry first appeared, 
had long been peculiarly the land of knighthood. The 
Moorish wars, which hud made every gentleman a soldier, 
necessarily tended to this result; and so did the free spirit 
of the communities, led on as they were, during the next 
period, by barons, who long continued almost ns iudc]iciulciit 
in their castles as the king was on his throne.' Such a 
state of things, in fact, is to be recognised as far back ns 
the thirteenth century, when the Parti<1as, by the most 
minute and pnins-takiiig legislation, provided for a condition 
of society not easily to bo distinguished from that set forth 
in the Amadis or the Palmerin. The (>ocm and history of 
the Gid bear witness yet earlier, indirectly indeed, but very 
strongly, to adsimilar state of the country ; and so do many 
of the old ballads and other records of the national feelings 
and traditions that had come from the fourteenth century. 

** But in the fifteenth, the chronicles are full of it, and 
exhibit it in forms the most grave and imposing. Dangerous 
tourhaments—^in some of which the chief men of the time, 
and even the kings themselves, took part—occur constantly, 
and are recorded among the important evente &f the age- 
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At the passage of arms near Orbtgo. in the reign of Jolni. 
the Socoixl, eighty knights, as ws have seen, were found 
ready to risk their lives for as fantastic a fiction of gallantry 
.as is recorded in any of the romances of chivalry—a ^idly 
of which this was by no means the only instance. Nor did 
they confine their extravagances to their own country. In 
the same reign two Spanish knights went ns far as Hiir- 
gundy, professedly in search of adventures, which they 
strangely mingled with a pilgrimage to ITcrusaleni, seeming 
to regard both ns religious exercises. And ns late as the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella. Vernando del I'idgnr, their 
wise secretary, gives us the names of several distinguished 
noblemen, personally known to himself, wlio bad gone into 
foreign countries, ‘ in order,’ ns he says, ‘ to try the fortune 
of arms with any cavalier that might bo ph'ased to adventure 
with them, and so gain honour for tlicmsclves, and tho 
fame of valiant and bold knights fur the gentlemen of 
(’astile.’ 

“ A state of society like this was the natural result of 
the extraordinary development which the institutions of 
chivalry had then received in Spain. Some of it was 
suited to the ago, and salutary; the re.st was knight- 
errantry, and kniirht-err.antry in its wildest extravagance. 
When, however, the imaginations of men weix* so excited 
as to tolerate and maintain, in their daily life, such manners 
and institutions ns these, they would not fail to enjoy the 
boldest and most free represontations of a corr»‘spondiiig 
state of society in works of romantic fiction. Jlut they 
went farther. Kxtravngant and even iniiN>ssible ns are 
mony of the adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, 
they still seemed so little to exceed the absurdities frctjiiently 
witnessed or told of known and living men, that many j»er- 
sons took the romances themselves to l)o true histories, and 
believed them. Thus Mexia, the ti ustworthy historiographer 
of Charles the Fifth, says, in 1545, when speaking of ‘ the 
Amadiscs, Lisiiartes. and Clarions,’ that ‘their authors do 
waste their time and ycary their faculties in writing such 
biwks, which are rend by all and believeil by irinny. For,’ 
he goes on, * there be men who think all theje things really 
happened, just as they read or hear them, though the 
greater part of the things themselves arc sinful, profane. 
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and unbecoming.’ And Castillo, another chronicler, toils n« 
gravely, in 1087, that Bliilip the Second, when he rnarricil 
Mary of England, only forty j'Cars earlier, proiiiiscd that, 
if.King Arthur should return to claim the throne, he would* 
peaceably yield to that prince all his rights ; thus implying, 
nt least in Castillo himself, and probably in many of his 
readers, a full faith in the stories of Arthur and his Uound 
Table. 

“ Such credulity* it is true, now seems impossible, even 
if we suppose it was contiiicd to a moderate number of 
intelligent persons; and dinrdly less so, when, as in the 
ndinirnble sketch of an easy faith in thc.storics of chivalry 
by the innkeeper and Maritornes in Don Quixote, wo are 
shown that it extended to the mass of the people. But 
before we refuse our as.scnt to the statemiuits of such faith* 
fulichronielers as Mexia, on the ground th.at what they 
relate is impossible, we should recollect, that, in the agn 
when they lived, men were in the habit (if believing nml 
asserting every day things no less inci^ediblc than those 
recited in the old romances. The Spanish Church then 
countenanced a trust in miracles, as of cunstunt recurrendb, 
which requirc'd of those who believed them more credulity 
than the fictions of chivalry ; and yet how'few were found 
wanting in faith ! And how few doubted the tales that had 
come down to them, of the impossible auhievements of their 
fathers during the seven centuries of their w.ii-fare against 
the Moors, or the glorious traditions of all sorts, that still 
constitute the charm of their brave old chronicles, though 
we now sec at a glance that many of them are os fabulous 
as any told of Palmcrin or Launcclot I 

“ But whatever we ntay think of this belief in the 
romances of chivalry, there is no question that in Spain, 
during the sixteenth century, there prevailed a passion fur* 
them, such os was never known elsewhere. The proof of 
it comes to us from all sides. The poetry of the country 
is full of it, from the romantic ballads that still live in the 
memory of the peojde, up to the old phiys that have ceased 
to be acted, and the old epics that have ceased to be read. 
The national manners and the national dress-, more peculiar 
and picturesque than in other countries, lung laqe its sure 
impress. The old laws, too. speak no less plainly. Indeed. 
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the passion for such ftctions was so strong, and seemed so 
dangerous, that in 1553 they were prohibited from being 
printed, sold, or read, in tito Amesican colonics ; and in 
1555 the Cortes earnestly asked that the sanio prohibition 
might bo extended to Spain itself, and that all tlio e.'ttflnt 
copies of roinances of chivalry might bo publicly burned. 
And finally, half a century later, the happiest work of the 
greatest genius Spain has produced bears witness on every 
page to the prevalence of an absolute fapatieisui for books of 
chivalry, and becomes at once the seal of their vast popu¬ 
larity, aud the monument of their fate.” 

We can barely touch on the Drama, the last of the throe 
great divisions into which our author has thrown this period. 
It is of little inomer.t; for down to the close of tho fitteenth 
century, the Castilian drama ufiorded small promiso of the 
brilliant fortunes that awaited it. It was born undef an 
Italian sky. Almost its first lispings were at tho vice-regul 
court of Naples, and, under a foreign intiiiencc, it displayed 
few of the uatiointl characteristics which afterwards marked 
its career. Yet the germs of future excellence may be dis- 
eeriictl in the compositions of I'lneina and Naliarro; and the 
“ Celestiua,” though nut designed for the stage, had a 
literary merit that was acknowledged throughout Kurupe. 

Mr. Ticknor, as usual, accompanies his analysis with 
occasional translations of the best ])asBngcs from the ancient 
niasters. From one of these—a sort of dramatic eclogue, 
by Gil Vicente—we extract the following spirited verses. 
The sce^c represents Cassandra, the heroine of tho piece, 
as refusing all the solicitations of her family to change Iter 
state of maiden freedom for married life. 

“ 'Filey say, ‘ ’Tis time to marry ! go! * 

But 1 'll no husbaiid 1 not I I no I 
For 1 would live all carelessly. 

Amidst these hills, a maiden fre^ 

And never ask, nor anxious be 
Of weilded weal or woe. 

Yet still they say, ‘ Go, many! go 1 * 

But 1 ’ll no husband I not 11 no 1 

• So, mother, think not I slinU wed,* 

And Uiroogh a tiresome life be led. 

Or use in folly’s ways in steail . 
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What ;dw:c the hoavens beojow. 

Yet still they say, ‘ Go, many! go I ’ 

But 1 'll no husband I not 11 no I 

“ The man has not been horn, I ween. 

Who as my Imsbanil shall be seen ; 

And since what frequent tricks hare been^ 
Uiidoubtiiigly 1 know, 

In vain tljoy say, ‘ Go, marry! go 1 ’ 

For I 'll no husband 1 not 1! no 1 ” 

She escapes to the woods, and Iier kinsmen, after in vain 
striving to bring her back, come in dancing and singing as 
madly as herself. 

" She is wild! She is wild 1 
Who shall speak to the child I 
On the hills juisb her hours, 

As a shepherdeHs free ; 

Sbe is fair as the flowers. 

She is wild as the sea I 
Sbe is wild 1 She is wild ! 

Who shall speak to the child I ** 

r 

Daring the course of the period we have been considering 
there runs another rich vein of literature, the beautiful 
Provonjal,—those lays of love and chivalry poured forth by 
the Troubadours in the little court of Provence, and after¬ 
wards of Catalonia. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when the voice of the minstrel was hardly heard 
in other parts of Europe, the northern shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, on either side of the Pyrenees, were alive with 
sung. But it was the melody of a too early spring, to be 
soon silenced under the wintry breath of jtersccution. 

Mr. Ticknor, who paid, while in Europe, much attention 
to the Romance dialects, has given a pleasing analysis of 
this early literature, after it had fled from the storms of 
persecution to the south of Spain. But few will care to 
loam a langnage'which locks up a literature that was rather 
one of a beautiful promise than performance,—that prema¬ 
turely perished and left no sign. And yet it did leave 
some sign of its existence, in the influence it exerted both 
on Italian and Castilian poetry. 

This was peculiarly displayed at the court of John the 
Second of Castile, who flourished towards the middle of 'the 
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fiftoenth century. Tfint prince gathered around him a circle 
of wits and poets, several of them ^en of the highest rank : 
and the intellectual spirit thus exhibited shows like a bright 
streak in the dawn of that higher civilisation which ypse 
upon Castile in the beginning of the following century.'* In 
this literary circle King John himself was a |irumincnt 
figure, correcting the verses of his loving subjects, and 
occasionally inditing some of his own. In the sonicwlint 
severe langiiagc of Mr. Ticknor, “ he turned to letters to 
avoid the importunity of business, and to gratify a constitu' 
tioiial indolence.” There was, it, is trufe, soinething ridicu¬ 
lous in King John’s most respectable tastes, reiniiiding ns 
of the character of his contemporary, Rcii£ of Anjou But 
still it was soinething, in those rough times, to manifest a 
relish for iiilc'lectual pleasures; and it had its effect, in 
weaning his turbulent nobility from the indulgence of t^eir 
coarser appetites. 

Thu suniu liberal tastes, with still better result, were shown 
by his daughter, the Illustrious Isabella, the Catholic. Not 
that any work of’great pretensions for its poetical merits 
was then produced. The jioetry of the age, indeed, was 
pretty generally infected with the meretricious conceits of 
the Provciigal and the old Castilian verse. We nnist except 
from this reproach the “ Co/Aas” of Jorge Mnnriipic, which 
have found so worthy an interpreter in Mr. Longfellow, and 
which would do honour to any ago. But the age of Isabella 
was in Castile what that of Poggio was in Italy. Learned 
men were invited from abroad, and took up their residence 
at the Ctfurt. Native schohirs went abroad, and brought 
back the rich fruits of an ediicntion in the must renowned 
of the Italian universities. The result of this scholarship 
was the preparation of dictionaries, grammars, and various 
4>hilolugical works, which gave laws to the language, anil sub¬ 
jected it to a classic staiidurd. Printing was nitrodiiced, and, 
under the royal patronage, presses were put in active ojicra- 
rion in various cities of the kingdom. Thus, although no 
groat work was actually produced, a l>oncficcnt impulse was 
given to letters, whicli' trained U|i the scholar, and opened 
the way for the brilliant civilisation of the reign of Charles 
tho Fifth. Our aiitlior baa not paid tlic tribute to tlio reign 
of Isabella* to which, in our judgment, it is entitled even in 
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a literary view. lie has noticed with commendation, the 
various cfFurts made in itjio introduce a more liberal scholar¬ 
ship, but has by no means dwelt with the emphasis they 
deserve on the importance of the results. 

With the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella closes 
the long period from the middle of tlio twelfth to the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century,—a period which, if we except 
Italy, has no rival in modern history for the rieliucss, variety, 
and picturesque chitractcr of its literature. It is that portion 
of the literature which seems to come spontaneously like the 
vegetation of a virgin soil^ that must lose something of its 
natural freshness and ])crfume when brought under a more 
elaborate cultivation. It is that portion which is most 
thoroughly embued with the national spirit, unaffected by 
foreign influences; and the student who would fully coni- 
preheiul the genius of the Spaniards, must turn to these pnre 
and* primitive sources of their literary culture. 

We cannot do better than close with the remarks in which 
Mr. Ticknor briefly, but with his usual })crspicuity, sums up 
the actual achicvciiicuts of the period. ' 

“ Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made progress 
with the great advancement of the nation under Ferdinand 
and Isabella; though the taste of the court in whatever 
regarded Spanish literature, continued low and false. Other 
circumstances, too, favoured the great and beneficial change 
that was everywhere becoming apparent. 'I'lie language of 
Castile had already asserted its su|ireinacy, and, with the old 
Castilian spirit and cultivation, it was s))reading iqto Anda¬ 
lusia and Aragon, and planting itself amidst the ruins of the 
Moorish power on tho shores of the Mediterranean, Chro¬ 
nicle writing was become frequent, and had begun to take 
the forms of regular history. The drama was advanced as, 
far as the ‘ Celpstina' in prose, and the mure strictly scenic 
efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. liomuncc-writing was at 
the height of its success. And the old ballad spirit—the 
true foundation of Spanish poetry—had re<‘eived a new im¬ 
pulse and richer materials from the contests in which all 
Christian Spain had borne a part amidst the mountains of 
Granada, and from the wild talcs of the feuds and adventures 
of rival faetious within the walls of that devoted ciQr. Every- 
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Ihin/r, indeed, annoudbcd a decided movement in the litcra* 
ture of the nation, and almost everything seemed to favour 
and facilitate it.” 

The second great division embraces the long intiiival 
between 1500 and 1700, occupied hy the Anstrinii dynasty 
of Spain. It covers the golden age, as generally considered, 
of Castilian literature ; that in which it subniitted in some 
degree to the influences of the advaiieii^ European civilisa¬ 
tion, and which witnessed those great productions of genius 
that have had the widest re]>uyttion with foreigners—the 
ago of Cervantes, of Ixtpc de Vega, and of Cald<>rou. The 
condition of Spain itself was materially changed. Instead 
of being hennned in by her moiintnin-bnrricr, she had ex¬ 
tended her relations to every court in Europe, and established 
her empire in every quarter of the globe. Emerging from 
her retired and solitary condition, she now took the first ibnk 
among the stntt's of Christciidoin. Her literature naturally 
took the impress of this change, but not to the extent—or, 
at least, not in tITc precise manner—it would have done, if 
loft to its natural and independent action. But, iiiiha])pily 
fur the land, the great power of its monnrehs was turned 
against their own people, and the ]K'oplc were assailed, more¬ 
over, through the very (pinlities which should have entitled 
them to forbearance from their mnster.s. Practising on their 
loyalty, their princes trampled on their ancient institutions, 
and loyalty was degraded into an abject servility. The reli¬ 
gious seal of early days, which had curried them triumphant 
through (he Moorish struggle, turned, under the influence of 
the priests, into a sour fanaticism, which opened the way to 
the Inquisition—the must terrible engine of op[irc8aian ever 
tievised by man ; not so terrible for its operation on the body 
•as on the mind, TJndcr its baneful influence, literature lust 
its free and healthy action ; and, however Ipgh its preten¬ 
sions as a work of art, it becomes so degenerate in a moral 
aspect, that it has far less to awaken our sympathies than 
the productions of an earlier time. From this circumstance, 
as well as from that of its being much better known to the 
generality of scholars, we shall pass oidy in rapid review 
•ome of its most remarkable persons and productions. Before 
entering dh this field, we will quote some important observa- 
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tiona of onr author on tlie preneral proUpccta of the period ho 
ia to diaciiBs. Ttiua to ^liuvr coming events to cast their 
shadows before, is'better suited to the purposes of the lite¬ 
rary historian tliaii of the novelist, llis remarks on the , 
In4uisition are striking. 

“ The results of sticli extraordinary traits in the national 
character could not fnil to he impressed ii])on the literature 
of any country, and particularly upon a literature which, 
like that of Spain, had nlways been strongly ninrkcil by the 
popular tempcraiiicnt and peculiarities. lint the period was 
not one in which such traits could be produced with poetical 
effect. The ancient loyalty, which had once been so gene¬ 
rous an element in the Spanish character and eultiratioii, 
was now infected with the ambition of universal empire, and 
was lavished upon princes and nobles who, like the lat<>r 
Pliihps and their ministers, were unworthy of its homage ; 
so that, in the Spanish historians and epic ]>octs of this 
period, and even in more |)opnhir writers, like Quovedo and 
Calderon, we And a vainglorious admiration of their country, 
and a jwor flattery of royalty and rank, that remiiid.s us sf 
the old Castilian pride and dcf<*renco only by showing how 
both had lost their dignity. And so it is with the ancient 
religious feeling that was so nearly akin to this loyalty. 
The Christian spirit, which gave an air of duty ti> the wildest 
forma of adventure throughout the country, during its long 
contest with the power of misbelief, was now fallen away 
into a low and anxious bigotry, tierce and intolerant towards 
every thing that differed from its own shtirply-defitted faith, 
and yet so pervading and so p<ipiibir, that the romances and 
tales of the time arc full of it, and the national theatre, in 
more than one form, becomes its strange and grotesque 
monument. 

“ Of course, .the body of S]>nniBh poetry and eloquent 
prose produced during this interval—the earlier part of which 
was the period of the greatest glory Spain ever enjoyed— 
was injuriously affected by so diseased a condition of the 
national character. That generous anA manly B[)irit which 
is the breath of intellectual life to any people, was restrained 
and stifled. Sumo dcp<irtments of literature, such as foren¬ 
sic eloquence and eloquence of the pulpit, satiricill poetry, 
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micU elegant didactic’proso, hardly appeared at all; others, 
like epic poetry, were strangely p^jrvertod and inisdireuted ; 
while yet others, like the drama,* the ballads, and the 
lighter forms of lyrical verse, seemed to grow cxiiberaiit 
and lawless, from the very restraints imposed on the Pest; 
restraints which, in fact, forced poetical genius into cliaii- 
nels where it would otherwise have flowed much more scantily 
and with much less luxuriant results. 

“ The books that were published during the whole period 
on which we are now entering, and indeed for u century 
later, bore everywhere marks of ihe subjection to which the 
jiress and those who wrote for it were alike reduced. Front 
the abject title-pages ami dedications of the authors them¬ 
selves, through the ertiwd of certilie.ites collected from their 
friends to establish the orthodoxy of works that were often 
as little connected with religion ns fairytales, down to, the 
colophon, supplicating pnnloii fur any iinuon.scious neglect of 
the authority of the Church, or any too fn:i? use of cia.<sieul 
mythology, we are continually oppressed with painful ]>roufs. 
not only how completely the hiiinan mind was enslaved in 
Sfiaiii, hut how grievously it had hecoine cramped and crip¬ 
pled by the chains it hud so long worn. 

“ But wo shall ho greatly in error if, as we notice these 
deep marks and strange peculiarities in !S|>anish literature, 
we suppose they were produced by the direct action cither of 
the liiqiiisitioii or of the civil government of the country, 
compressing, as if with a physical jiower, the whole circle 
of society. This would have been inipussihlc. No nation 
would hiivo suhinittetl to it; much hws so high-spirited and 
chivalrous a nation ns the Spanish in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth and in the greater part of that of Philip the Second- 
This dark work was dune earlier. Its foundations were laid 
•deep and sure in the old Castilian character. It was tlie 
result of the c.xcess and mis4lircctiun of that very Christian 
seal which fought so fervently and glui iuusly against the 
intrusion of Mohammedanism into Europe, and of that mili¬ 
tary loyalty which sustained the Spanish princes so faith¬ 
fully through the wfiole of that terrible contest; both of 
them high and ennobling principles, which in Spain were 
more wrought into the popular character than they over were 
in any oth&r country. 
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“Spanish Biibniissiun to an unwbrthy despotism,.and 
Spanish higotry, were, tliprcfore, not the results of the Inqui¬ 
sition and the hiodern H|>plinnccs of a corrupting monarchy ; 
but the Inquisition and tlic despotism were rather tlie results 
of a*misdircction of the old religious faith and loyally. The * 
civilisation that recognised such elements, presented, no 
doubt, much that was brilliant, picturesque, and ennobling ; 
but it was not without its darker side ; for it failed to excite 
and cherish many lof the most elevating qualities of oui* 
common nature,—those qualities which arc produced in do¬ 
mestic life, and result in t(ic cultivation of tho arts of peace. 

“ As we proceed, thcrefure, we shall find, in the full de- 
velopincnt of the Spanish character and literature, seeming 
contradictions, which can be reconciled only by looking back 
to tho foundations on which they both rest. VVe shall find 
the Inquisition at the height of its power, and a free and 
immorul drama at the height of its popularity,—l*hilip the 
. Second and his two inimediato successors governing the 
country with the severest and most jealous do8]H>tism, while 
Quevedo was writing his witty and dangerous satires, and 
Cervantes his genial and wise Don Quixote. But tbc 
mure carefully we consider such a state of things, tho mure 
we shall see that theso arc moral contrudictions which draw 
after them grave moral mischiefs. The Spanish nation and 
the men of genius who illustrated its best days, might be 
light-hearted because they did nut perceive the limits within 
which they wero confined, or did nut, fur a time, feel the 
restraints that wero imposed upon them. What they gave 
up might be given up with cheerful hearts, and not with a 
seuso of discouragement and degradation ; it might bo done 
in the spirit of loyalty and with the fervour of religious zeal; 
but it is not at ail the less true that the hard limits were 
there, and that great sacrifices of the best elements of the^ 
national character must follow. 

“ Of this time gave abundant proof. Only a little more 
than a century elapsed before the government that had 
threatened the world with a universal empire was hardly 
able to repel invasion from abroad, or ihaintaiu the allegiance 
of its own subjects at home. Life— flie vigorous, poetical 
life which had been kindled through the country in its Uges 
of trial and adversity—was evidently passing tout of the 
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'whole Spanish character. As a people they sunk away 
from being a first-rate power in .Europe, till they became 
one of altogether inferior importance^ and consideration ; and 
then, drawing back haughtily behind their mountain^,, re¬ 
jected all equal intercoui'we with the rest of the worldf in a 
spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in which they 
had formerly refused int<‘rcoursc with their Arab conquerors. 
The crude and gross wealth poured in from their Aincriciiii 
possessions sustained, indeed, fur yot‘another century the 
forms of a luiscM'ahlo political existence in their govornincnt; 
hut the earnest faith, the loyalty, the dignity of the Spanish 
]>cople were gone ; and little rcmaincti in their place, but 
a weak subserviency to tho unworthy niustci's of the state, 
and a low, timid bigotry in whatever related to religion. 
The old ciithusinsm, rarely directed by wisdom from the first, 
and often misdirected afterwards, faded away ; and^ tho 
poetry of tho country, which hod always dcjicndcd more on 
the state of tho populnr feeling tlinn any other poetry of 
modern times, failed and failed with it.’* 

• The first thing that strikes us, at the very commencement 
of this iic%v period, is tho attcm]it to subject the Castilian 
to Italian forum of versification. This attempt, through the 
]>urfcct tact of Boscan, and tho delicate genius of Uarcilasso, 
who rivalled in their own walks the greatest masters of 
Italian vorsc, was eminently successful. It would, indeed, 
be wonderful if tho intimnto relations now established 
between Spain and Italy did not lead to a reciprocal influ¬ 
ence of their literatures <>n each other. The two languages, 
descended from the same parent stock, the Latin, were 
nearest of kin to each other,—^in the relation, if we may so 
speak, of brother and sister. The Castilian with its deep 
' Arabic gutturals, and its clear, sonorous sounds^ had the 
masculine character, which assorted well with the more 
feminine graces of the Italian, with its musical cadences and 
soft vowel terminations. The transition from one language to 
the other was almos^ as natural as from tho dialect of one 
province of a country to that of its neighbour. 

The revolution thus effected went far bejow the surface of 
Spanish ractry. It is for this reason, that we aro satisfied 
that Mr.Tickuor has judged wisely, as we have before inti- 
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mated, in the division lines‘of his two periods in 

such a manner as to thrpw into the former that primitive 
portion of the national'literature which was untouched, at 
least to any considerable extent, by a forui^'ii influence. 

Yht, in the compositions of this second period, it must be 
admitted that by far the greater portion of whnt is reqlly 
good rests on the original basis of the national character, 
though under the controlling influences of a riper ago of 
civilisation. And ftn'cmost of the great writers of this 
national school wc find the author of " Don Quixote,” whose 
fame seems now to belong' to Europe, as much as to the 
hind that gave him birth. Mr. Tickuor has given a very 
interesting notice of the great writer and of his various coni- 
IHisitions. The materials for this arc, fur the most part, not 
very difiicult to bo procured ; for Cervantes is the author 
whom his countrymen, since his death, with a spirit very 
diScrent from that of his contempoA-aries, have most delighted 
to honour. Fortunately, the Castilian romancer has sup- 
)>licd us with materials fur his own biography, which remind 
us of the lamentable poverty under whicii we labour in all 
that relates to his contemporary, Shakspearc. In Mr. 
Ticknor’s biographical notice, the reader will find some 
details prubabljr ,not familiar to him, and a careful dis¬ 
cussion of those* points over which still rests any cloud of 
uncertainty. 

Ho inquires into the grounds of the imputation of an un¬ 
worthy jealousy having existed between Lope and his illus¬ 
trious rival, and wc heartily concur with him in the general 
results of his investigation. 

“Concerning his relations with Lope do Vega there has been 
much discussion to little purpose. Certain it is that Cer¬ 
vantes often praises this great literary idol of his age, and ■ 
that four or five times Lope stoops from his pride of place 
and compliments Cervantes, though never beyond the 
measum of praise he bestows on many whose claims were 
greatly inferior. But in his stately flight it is plain that be 
soared much above tho author of Don Quixote, to whose 
highest merits ho seemed carefully to avoid all homage; and 
though I find no sufScient reason to suppose their relation 
to each other was marked by any jtersoiial jealousy or 
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ill-will, as lias been soinetiiues supposed, yet I can find no 
proof that it was either iiitiniatei or kiinlly. On the <‘oii- 
trory, when we eonsider the good natfire of Cervantes, which 
mode him praise to excess nearly all his other litei-iiry pen- 
temporaries, as well 'US the greatest of them all, and when 
we pllow fur the frequency of liypcrholo in such praises at 
that time, which prevented them fnmi heing what they would 
now be, we may perceive an occasional coolness in his 
manner, when he speaks of Lope, which shows, that, with¬ 
out overrating his own merits and cluinis, ho was nut insen¬ 
sible to the difierence in their respective positions, or to the 
injustice towards liimsidf implied by it. Indeed, his 
whole tone, whenever he notices Lope, seems to be marked 
with much personal dignity, and to be singularly honourable 
to him.” 

• 

Mr. Tick nor, in a note to the above, states that he has 
been able to find only five passages in all Lope do Vega’s 
works where there is any mention of Cervantes, and not one 
of these written after^lio apiicarnncc of the “Don Quixote,” 
diving its author’s lifetime,—a significant fact. One of the 
passages to which our author refers, and which is from the 
“ Laurel de Apolo,” contains, he says, “a somewhat stiff 
eulogy on Cervantes.” W'e quote the original couplet, which 
alludes to the injury inflicted on Cervantes’ hand in the great 
Battle of Lepanto. 

** Porqiic HO qtu* una iiiano licriila 
w Pudo <lar d sii ditciio utonui vidu *’ 

Which may be rendered. 

The hand, though mHppled in the glorious strife. 

Sufficed to.gain its lord ctoriiid life. 

We imagine that most who read the distich—the Castilian, 
not the English—will be disposed to regard it as no in- 
. elegant, and certainly not a parsimonious, tribute from one 
hard to another,—at if made in the lifetimo of the 

subject of it. Unfortunately, it was nut written till some 
fourteen years after the death of Cervantes^ when he was 
'>«yond the^ power of being pleased or profited by praise 
from any quarter. 
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Mr. Ticknor closes tho sketch of Ccnrantcs with some 
pertinent and touching reflections on the circumstances under 
which his great work was composed, 

“'The romance which ho threw so carolcssly from him, and 
which, I am persuaded, he regarded rather as a bold effort 
to break up the absurd taste of his time for the fancies of 
chivalry than as anything of more serious import, has been 
established by an iiiiiiiterrupted. and, it may be said, an 
unquestioned, success ever since, both as the oldest classical 
specimen of romantic fiction, and as one of tho most re¬ 
markable monuments of modern genius. Eut though this 
may be enough to fill the measure of human fame and 
glory, it is not all to which Cervantes is entitled; for, if we 
would do him the justice that wouhl have been dearest to 
his, own spirit, and even if we would ourselves fully compre¬ 
hend and enjoy the whole of his Dun Quixote, we should, as 
wo read it, bear in mind, that this delightful romance was 
not the result of a youthful exuberance of feeling and a 
happy external condition, nor composed ‘in his best years, 
when tho spirits of its author were light and his hopes higli; 
but that—with all its niiqwiiclmhle and irresistible liuniour, 
with its bright views of the world, and its cheerful trust in 
goodness and virtue—it was written in his old age, at the 
conclusion of a life nearly every stop of which had been marked 
with disappointed expectations, dibheartening struggles and 
sore calamities; that ho began it in a prison, and that it was 
finished when he felt the hand of death pressing heavy and 
cold upon his heart. If this be remembered a§ we read, 
we may feel, as wo ought to feel, what admiration and 
reverence arc duo, not only to the living power of Don 
Quixote, but to the character and genius of Cervantes.” 

The next same that meets us in the volume is that of 
Lope de Vega Carpio, the idol of his generation, who lived, 
in all the enjoyment of wealth and worldly honours, in the 
same city, and, as some, accounts state, in the same street, 
where his illustrious rival was pining in poverty and neglect. 
If posterity him reversed the judgment of their contempo¬ 
raries, still we cannot withhold our admiration of the inex¬ 
haustible invention of Lope, and the miraculoi& faoLity of 
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liifl /soniposition. Ilil acliicvoinenta in this way, perfectly 
well authenticated, are yet such ps tu stagger credibility 
lie wrote, in all, about eighteen hundred regular dramas, 
and four hundred autos—pieces of one act each, l}chid,cs 
this, ho composed, at leisure intei'vals, no less than twdnty- 
onc printed volumes of miscellaneous poetry, including 
eleven narrative and didactic poems of much length, in 
ottama rima, and seven hundred sonnets, also in the Italian 
measure, llis comedies, amounting to between two and 
throe thousand lines each, were mostly rhymed, and inter¬ 
spersed with ballads, sonnets, nn<J diiferent kinds of versifi¬ 
cation. Critics have sometimes amused themselves witii 
computing the amount of matter thus actually thrown olF 
by him in the course of his draniatio' career. The sum 
swells to twenty-one million, three hundred thousand verses ! 
He lived to the age of seventy-two, and if wo allow him to 
have emploj'cd fifty years—which will not ho far from Ihe 
truth—ill his theatrienl compositions, it will give an average 
of something like a play n-wcek, through the whole period, 
to say nothing of \hc epics and other miscellanies! Hu 
tejls us further, that, on one occasion, ho prodiicwl five 
entire plays in a fortnight. And his biographers assure us 
that, more than once, he turned off a whole drama in twenty- 
four hours. These plays, it will bo recollected, with their 
stores of invention and fluent versification, were the delight 
of all classes of his countrymen, and the copious fountain of 
supply to half the theatres of Uurope. Well might Cer¬ 
vantes call him the “ monstruo de naturaleza ,"—the 
“ miracle jof nature.” 

The vast popularity of Lope, and the unprecedented 
amount of his labours, brought with them, ns might be 
expected, a substantial recompense. This remuneration 
was of the most honourable kind, for it was chicily derived 
trom the public. It is said to have amounted to no less 
than a hundred thousand ducats,—which, estimating the 
ducat at its probable value of six or seven dollars of our day, 
has no parallel—or, perhaps, not more than one—upon recoitl. 

Yet Lope did not'refuse the patronage of the great. 
From the Duke of Scssa he is said to have received, in the 
course of his life, more than twenty thousand ducats. An¬ 
other of hi9 noble patrons was the Duke of Alva ; not the 

Its 
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terrible duke of the NctlicrlaiidB, but His grandson—a man 
of some literary pretcnsifins, hardly claimed for his great 
ancestor. Yet with tho latter ho has been constantly con¬ 
founded, by liOrd Holland, in his life of the poet, by Southey,. 
nfte^ an examination of tho matter, and lastly, though with 
some distrust, by Nicholas Antonio, the learned Castilian 
biographer. Mr. Ticknor shows, bcyoiid n doubt, from a 
critical examination of tho subject, that they aro all in 
error. Tho inqniry^nnd tho result are clearly stated in tho 
notes, and arc one among the many evidences which these 
notes niford of tho iiiimitQ and very accurate rcsearcltcs of 
our author into matters of historical interest, Uiat have 
baffled even tlic Castilian scholars. 

Wo remember meeting with something of a similar 
blunder in Sclilcgers I>rainntic Lectures, where he speaks 
of the poet Garcilaaso de la Vega as descended from the 
Peruvian Incas, and as having lust his life before Tunis. 
Tho fact is, that the poet died nt Nice, and that, too, some 
years before the birth of the Inca Gnrcilassu, with whom 
Schlcgel so strangely confounds him.' One should he 
charitable to such errors.—though a dogmatic critic, li]ie 
Schlcgel, has as little right as any to demand such charity, 
—for wo well know how difficult it is always to escape them, 
when, as in Castilq, the same name seems to descend, as an 
heirloom, fi-um one gcner.'ition to another; if it b(> not, 
indeed, shared by more than one of tho same generation. 
In the case of tho Duke of Alva, there was nut even this 
apology. 

Mr. Ticknor has traced the personal history of Lope de 
Vega, so ns to form a ninning cuninicntary on his literary. 
It will bo read with siitisfiiction, even by those who arc 
familiar with Lord Holland’s agreeable life of the poet, since 
tho publication of which more ample researches have been 
mode into thc.coudition of tho Castilian drama. Those who 
are disposed to set too 'high a value on the advantages of 
literary success may learn a lesson by seeing how incilcctual 
it was to secure the happiness of that spoiled child of for¬ 
tune. We give our author’s accouht of his latter days, 
when his mind had become infected with the religious gloom 
which has too' often settled round the evening of life with 
the fanatical Spaniard. 
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“.But as his life tiVcw to a close, his religious feelings, 
mingled with a melancholy fanaticism, predominated more 
n|id more. Much of his poetry ooinposed at this time 
expressed them ; and at last they rose to such a height, 
that he was almost constantly in a state of excited motan* 
clioly, or, as it was then beginning to be called, of hypo¬ 
chondria. Karly in the month of August, he felt himself 
extremely weak, and suftered more than ever from that 
sense of discouragement which was breaking down his 
resources and strength. His thoughts, however, were so 
exclusively uccu]ucd with his spij;itual condition, that, oven 
when thus reduced, he continued to fast, and on one occasion 
went' through with a private discipline so cruel, that the 
walls of the apartment where it occurred were afterwards 
found sprinkled with his blood. From this ho never reco¬ 
vered. lie was taken ill the same night; and after fuirdling 
the offices prescribed by his Church with the most submis^ve 
devotion,—mourning tlmt he had ever been engaged in any 
uocupatiniis but such ns were exclusively religious,—be died 
on the 2.5th of August, 1G^I5, nearly seventy-three years old. 

,** The sensation produced by his death was such as is 
rarely witnessed oven in the case of those upon wliotn 
depends the welfare of nations. , The Duke of iScssa, who 
was his especial patron, and to whom he loft his manuscripts, 
provided for the funeral in a manner boconiing liis own 
wealth and rank. It lasted nine days. The crowds that 
thronged to it were immense. Three bishops officiated, and 
the first nobles of the land attended ns mourners. Eulogies 
and poems followed on all sides, and in numbers all but 
incredible. Those written in Spain make one considerahle 
volume, and cud witii a drama in which his apotheosis was 
brought upon the public stage. Those written in Italy' are 
hardly leas numerous, and fill another. But mure tonebiog 
than any of them was the prayer of that much-loved 
daughter who had been shut up from the world fourteen 
years, that the long funeral procession might pass by her 
convent, and permit her once more to look on the face she 
so tenderly venerated*; and more solemn than any was the 
mourning of thc'multitude, from whoso dense mass audible 
sobs burst forth, as his remains slowly descchded from their 
sight into jiie house appointed for all living.” 
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Mr. Tick nor follows up his biografthical sketch of hope 
with an analysis of his ^lays, coiichiding tho whole witli a 
masterly review of Inequalities as a dramatic writer. The 
discussion has a wider import than at first appears. For 
Lbpe do Vega, although he built on tlva foundations of the 
ancient drama, yet did this in such a manner as to settle 
the forms of this department of literature for ever fur his 
countrymen. 

It would be interesting to compare the great Spanish 
dramatist with Shakspenre, who flourished at tho same 
period, and who, in like manner, stamped his own character 
on the national theatre, fioth drew their fictions from every 
source indiscriminately, and neither paid regard to proba¬ 
bilities of chronology, gcogrn|diy, or scarcely history. Time, 
place, and circumstance were of little moment in their eyes. 
Both bnilt their dramas on tho romantic model, with its 
magic scenes of joy and sorrow, in the display of which each 
was master in his own way ; though tho English ]>out could 
raise the tone of sentiment to a moral grandeur, which the 
Castilian, with all the tragic colouring of his pencil, could 
never reach. Both fascinated their audiences by th.at swqpt 
and natural flow of language, that seemed to set itself to 
music ns it was uttered. But, however much alike in other 
points, there was one disting>ii.diing feature in qach, which 
removed them and their dramas far as the poles asunder. 

Shakspenre's great ohject was the c.vhihition of character. 
To this everything was directed. Situation, dialogue, story, 
—all were employed only to this great end. This was in 
perfect accordance with the taste of his nation, as shown 
through the whole of its literature, from Chaucer''to Scott. 
Lope do Vuga, on the other hand, made so little account of 
character that he reproduces the same lending personages, 
in his different plays, over and over again, as if they had 
been all cast in tho same mould. The galan, the dama, 
the gracioso, or buffoon, recur as regularly ns the clown in 
tho old English comedy, and their r6le is even more pre¬ 
cisely defined. 

Tho paramount object with Lope uas the intrigue—the 
story. His plays were, whnt Mr. Ticknor well styles them, 
dramatic novels. And this, as our author remarks, was 
perfectly conformable to tho prevalent spirit of Spanish lite- 
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rature—clearly Barrative—aa ahown in ita long epics of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centurica, its host of ballads, its 
goaaiping chroniclca, ita chivalrwa romaiicoa. The great 
purpose of Lope vraa to excite and mnintiiiii an iiitercat in 
the story. “ Keep the denouetnent in anapensc,’’ he says : 
“ if it be once aunuiacd, your audience will turn their backa 
on you.” lie frequently coinplicatea hia intrigues in such 
It manner that only the closest attention can follow them, 
lie cautions his hearers to give this attention, especially at 
the outset. 

Lope, with great tact, aceoniniodatcd his thcatrn to the 
prevailing taste of his conntrymeil. “ I’lnutns and Terence,” 
he says, •• I throw into the fire when 1 begin to write — 
thus showing that it was not by accident, but on n aettled 
princi[>Ie that he arrniigetl the forms of his dramas. It is 
the favourite jtrincipic of modern economists, that of eon 
suiting the greatest happiness of the greatest nuiubcr. 
Lojie did so, and was rewarded for it, not merely by the 
applause of the million, but by that of every Spaniard, high 
and low, in the country. In all this, i.opc do Vegu acted 
on strictly philosophical principles. He conformed to the 
Amiantic, although the distinction was not then properly 
understood; and ho thought it necessary to ilefeiid his 
departure from the rules of the ancients. Itut, in triitli, 
such rules were not suited to the genius and usages of the 
Spaniards, any more than of the Lnglish ; and more tliiiii 
one experiment proved that they would be as little tolerated 
by the one pKU]ilc ns the other. 

It is j-emnrkable that the Spaniards, whose language rests 
so broadly on the Latin, in tho same manner as with tlio 
French and the Italians, should have refused to rest their 
literature, like them, on the classic models of antiquity, and 
have chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the more 
northern nations of the Teutonic family. It was the par¬ 
amount influence of the Gothic dement irr their character, 
cooperating with the peculiar and most stiiiiulatiiig influ- 
ciicca of tlicir early history. 

Wo close our rguiurks on Lope dc Vega with somo 
excellent reflections of our author on the rapidity of his 
composition, and showing to what extent his genius was 
reverenc^ by his contemporaries. 
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“ Lope do Vega’s immediate sacceys, as we have seen, 
was in proportion to hia rare powers and favourable oppor¬ 
tunities. For a long time,•nobody else was willingly heard on 
the stage ; and during* the whole of the forty or fifty years 
that he wrote for it, ho stood quite unapproacLed in general 
popii^arity. Ilis nnuuinbored plays anil farces, in all the 
forms that were demanded by the fashions of the age, or 
permitted by religious authority, lillutl the theatres both of 
the capital and the provinces ; and so extraordinary was 
the impulse he gave to dramatic representations, that, 
though there were only two companies of strolliug players 
at Madrid when he began) there were, about the period ot 
his ileatli, no less than forty, comprehending pearly a thou¬ 
sand persons. 

“ Ahmad, too, his fame was hardly less remarkable. In 
Rome, Naples, and Milah, his dramas were performed in 
tlieij* original language ; in France and Italy, his name was 
announeisl in order to fill the theatres when no play of his 
was to he. performed ; and once even, and probably oftener,. 
one of his dramas wos represented ill thp seraglio at Con- 
stniitinn]de. Hut, perhaps, neither all this popularity, nor 
yet the crowds that fnlhjwed him in the streets, atitt 
gathered in the balconies to watch him as he passed along, 
nor the name of Lope, that was given to whatever was 
estecmeil singularly good in its kind, is so striking a proof 
of his dramatic success, ,as the fact, so often cottiplaincd of 
by himself and his friends, that multitudes of his plays 
were fraudulently noted down as they were acted, and then 
]>rintcd for proKt throughout Spain ; and that multitudes of 
other plavs np|>enred under his name, and were reiwcscntcil 
all over the provinces, that he had never even heard of till 
they were ptddishcd and performed. 

“ A largo income naturally followed such p<»pularity, f(»r 
his plays were liberally paid fur by tho actors ; and he hud 
patrons of a munificence unknown in ohr days, and always 
undesirable. But ho was thriftless and wasteful; exceed¬ 
ingly charitable ; and in hospitality to his friends, prodigal. 
He was, therefore, almost always embarrassed. At the end 
of his * Jerusalem,’ printed as early as 1609, he complains 
of the pressure qf his domestic affairs { and in hia old age 
he addressed some verses, in the nature of a petitjpn, to the 
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still more thriftless Philip the Fourth, asking the means of 
living for himself and daughter. After his death, his {loverty 
was fully admitted by his cseciitoc; and yet, considering 
the relutivo value of money, no poet, perhaps, ever received 
BO large a compensation fur his works. 

“ It should, however, he remembered, that no other poet 
ever wrote so much with popular effect. For, if wo begin 
with his dramatic compositions, which are the best of his 
efforts, and go down to his epics, whiph, on the whole, are 
the worst, we shall find the amount of what was received 
with favour, as it came from the prt^ss, quite uniinralhdcd. 
And when to this wo are compelled to add his own assur¬ 
ance, just before his death, that the greater part of his 
works still remained in mannscri[it, we pause in astonish¬ 
ment ; and, before we are nblg, to believe the account, 
demand some explanation that will make it credible - nn 
e.xplanatioii which is the more important, because it iiT the 
key to much of his personal character, as well as of bis piM'ti- 
cal success. And it is this No poet of any coiisidernble 
reputation over l»d a genius so*hearly related to that of an 
improvisator, or ever indulged his genius so freely in the 
spirit of improvisation. Tliis talent has always c.xistcd in 
the southern countries of Euroiie ; and in Spain has, from 
the first, jimduccd, in diHercnt ways, the most extraordinary 
results. Wo owe to it the invenlinii and jtcrfection of the 
old balhulsi which were originally impntvisated ami then 
preserved by tradition ; and we owe to it the xq/iiidillas, thi! 
boleros, and all the other forms of po|>ular poetry that still 
exist in Spain, and are daily poured foi'lh by the fervent 
imaginafions of the uiicultivut<>d cla.^scs of the ]>ooplc, and 
sung to the national music, that sometimes seems to fill the 
air by night as the light of the sun docs by day. 

“ In the time of Lope dc Vega, the passion for such 
‘ improvisation had risen biglier than it ever rose before, it 
it had not spread out more widely. Actors were expected 
sometimes to improvisate on themes given to them by the 
audience. Extemporaneous dramas, with all the varieties ot 
verse demanded by a taste formed in the theatres, were not 
of rare occurrence. Philip the Fourth, Lope's patron, had 
such performed in his presence, and Imre ■a part in them 
himself. .And die fatfious Count dc Lemos, the viceroy of 
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Naples, to whom Cervantes was indeht^ for so much kind- 
iicsB, kept, as an apanage to bis viccroyalty, » poetical 
court, of which tho tw Argensolas were the chief urria- 
incnts, and in which extemporaneous plays were acted with 
brilliAnt success. , 

“ Lope dc Vega’s talent was undoubtedly of near kindred 
to this genius of iinprovisation, and produced its extraordi¬ 
nary results by a similar process and in the same spirit. 
TTe dictated verse, wq arc told, with case, more rapidly than 
an anianiicnsis could take it down ; and wrote out an entire 
play in two days, which coidd with dilKculty he transcribcil 
hy a copyist in the same tune, lie was uut absolutely an 
improvisator, for his education and ]iosilion naturally led 
him to devote himself to written comjiosition ; hut he was 
continually on the borders of whatever belongs to an impro¬ 
visator’s peculiar province ; was continually showing, in his 
merits and defects—in his ease, grace, and sudden resource, 
in his wildness and extravagance, in the happiness of his 
versification and the ]>rudigal ahundaiico of his imagery— 
, that a very little more freedom, a very littler more indulgence 
given to his feelings and his fancy, would have made him at 
once and entirely, nut only an improvisahir, but the nius*t 
remarkable one that ever Uved.” 

Wc pass over the long array of dramatic writers who trod 
closely ill the footstc|)8 of their great mastci', ns well ns a 
lively notice of the satirist Quevedo, and come at once to 
Calderon dc la Barca, the great poet who divided with Lope 
the empire of the Spanish stage. 

Our author has given a full biography of thiS famous 
draiiiati-st, to which we must refer the reader ; and we know 
of no other history in Knglish where ho can meet with it at 
all. Calderon lived in the reign of Philip the P'uurth, 
which, extending from 1621 to 1635, comprehends tho must 
flourishing period of the Castilian theatre. The elegant 
tastes of the monarch, with his gay and gracious manners, 
formed a eontrast to the austere temper of the other ]>rincos 
of the, house of Austria, He was not oily the patron of tho 
drama, but a professor of the dramatic art, and indeed a 
performer. Ho'wrote plays himself, and acted them in his 
own palace. His nobles, following his example, turned their 
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saloons into theatrS;; and the great towns, and many of the 
smaller ones, partaking of the %nthiisiasiu of the court, had 
their own theatres and companies of actors, which, alto¬ 
gether. amounted, at one time, to no less than three liuudrcd 
One may understand that it requirt'd no small amtAint of 
material to keep such a vast machinery in motion. 

At the head of this mighty apparatus was the poet Cal¬ 
deron, the favourite of the court even more than Lope dc 
Yega, blit not more than he the farnuritc of the nation. 
He was fully entitled to this high distinction, if wo arc to 
receive half that i.H said of I4m hy the (lernian critics ; 
among whom Sclilegel particularly ceh-hrates him as dis¬ 
playing the purest ininh'l of the romantic iileal, the most 
])crfect development of tho .sentiments of love, heroism, and 
religious devotion. This exaggerated tune of eulogy calls 
forth tho rebuke of Sismondi, who was educated in a different 
school of criticism, and whose historical pursuits led him to 
look helow the surface of things to their moral tendencies. 
By this standard, Calderon has failed. Ami yet it seoins to 
bo a just stanflard, even when criticising a work hy tl;u> 
trulcs of art : fir a disregard of the obvious laws of morality 
is a violation of the principles of taste, on which the lieau- 
tiful must rest. Not that Calderon’s plays are chargcahle 
with licentiousness or indecency to a greater exteiit than 
was common in the writers of the period. But they show a 
lamentable confusion of ideas in regard to the first principlca 
of morality, by entirely confoumling the creed of the indi¬ 
vidual with his religion. A conformity to tho established 
creed is virtue, tho departure from it vice. It is impossible 
to conceive, without reading his performances, to what re¬ 
volting consequences this confusion of the nior.il perceptions 
perpetually leads. 

Yet Caidcroii should not incur tho reproach uf hypocrisy, 
but that of fanaticism. He was the very dupe of super¬ 
stition : and the spirit of fanaticism he shares with tho 
greater part of his countrymen—even the most enlightened 
—of that period. ] lypocrisy may have been the sin of the 
Puritan, but fanaticism was tlio sin of the Catholic iSpaniord 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The one quality 
may be thought to reflect more discredit on the heart, the 
other on*tho head. The philosopher may speculate on their 
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comparatiTO moral turpitude ; but tbo pages of history shojr 
that fanaticism armed with power has been the most fruitful 
parent of misery to mankind. 

Calderon's drama turns on the most exaggerated prin- 
eiples''H>f honour, jealousy, and revenge, mingled with the 
highest religious exaltation. Some of these sentiments, 
usually referred to the influence of the Arabs, Mr. Ticknor 
traces to the ancient Gothic laws, which formed the basis of 
the early Spanish jurisprudence. The possages he cites are 
}iertiiiciit, and his theory is phiiisiblo ; yet, in the relations 
with woman, wo snsjtcct much must still bo allowed for the 
long contact with the jealous Arabian. 

Calderon’s characters and sentiments arc formed, for the 
most ])nrt, on a purely ideal standard. The incidents of his 
plots are oven more startling tliau those of Lope do Vega, 
more monstrous than the fictions of Dumas or Eugene Sue. 
But his thoughts are breathed forth in the intoxicating 
language of passion, with all the glowing imagery of the 
East, and in tones of the richest melody of which the Cas¬ 
tilian tongue is ciipahle. ■’ 

Mr. Ticknor has enlivened his analysis of Calderon’s 
drama with several translations, us usual; from which we 
should be glad to extract, but must content ourselves with 
the concluding portion of his criticism, where ho sums up 
the prominent qualities of the bard. 

“ Calderon neither cifected nor attempted any great 
changes in the forma of the drama. Two or three times, 
indeed, ho prepared dramas that were cither wholly sung, 
or partly sung and partly spoken ; but even these, in their 
structure, were no more operas than his other plays, and 
were only a courtly luxury, which it was attempted to intro¬ 
duce, in imitation of the genuine opera just brought into 
Franco by Louis^thc Fourteenth, with whoso court that of 
Spain was now intimately connected. But this was all. 
Calderon has added to the stage no now form of dramatic 
composition. Nor has ho much modified those forms which 
had bqpn already arranged and settleduby Lope de Vega. 
But he has shown more technical exactness in combining his 
incidents, and arranged everything more skilfully for stage- 
eflect. He has given to the whole a new' colouring, aud. in 
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ROfiie respects, a bow physiognomy. Ilis drama is more 
poetical in its tone and tendencies, and has less the air of 
truth and reality, than that of Ais, great jirctlt'ettssur. In 
its more successful portions—trhich aro rarely ubjcetioiinliie 
from their moral tone —it seems almost as if wc \vcre><r'ans- 
])ortcd to another and more gorgeous worl 1, where tiie 
scenery is lighteil up with unknown and preternatural splen¬ 
dour, and where the motives and )>assions of the personage- 
that pass before us arc so highly wrought, that we mus’ 
have our own feelings not a little stirred and excited hefori- 
wo can take an earnest interest in what we witness or syiii- 
patliise in its results But even in this he is successful. 
The buoyancy of life and spirit that he has infused into the 
gayer divisions of his drama, and the moving tcnilerncss 
that pervades its graver and more tragical jM>rtiona, lift us 
unconsciously to titc height where alone his brilliant oxhi- 
bitions can prevail with our imaginations—where alone we 
can be interested and deluded, when wo find ourselves in the 
midst, not only of such a confusion of the dillereot forms of 
the drama, but "of such a confusion of the proper limits of 
^dramatic and lyrical poetry. 

“ To this elevated tone, and to the constant ctfort neces¬ 
sary in order to sustain it, we owe much of what distin¬ 
guishes Calderon from his predecessors, and nearly all that 
is most individual and characteristic in his separate merits 
and defects. It makes him less easy, graceful, and natural 
tlwn Lope. It imparts to his style a mannerism, which, 
notwithstanding the marvellous richness and Huciicy of his 
versification, sometimes wearies and sometimes ofiends us. 
It loads him to rejteat from himself till many of his ]>cr8on- 
ages become standing characters, and his heroes and their 
servants, his ladies and their confid.ints, his old men and 
his buffoons, seem to be produced, like the masked figures 
of the ancient theatre, to rein-escnt, with the same attri- 
hutes and in the same costume, the difi'crcht intrigues of his 
various plots. It leads him, iii short, to regard the whole 
of the {Spanish drama as a form, »ithiii whose limits his 
imagination may be indulged without restraint; ^and in 
which Greeks and Romans, heathen divinities, and the 
snpernatural fictions of Christian tradition, may be all 
. broughtsont in Spanish fashions and with Spanish feelings. 
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and led through a Bucccsslon of ingenmuB and interesting 
adventures, to the catastrophes their stories happen to 
require. 

“ In carrying out this theory of the Spanish drama, Cal- 
dcro'h> as we have seen, often succccdf, and often fails. 
But when he succeeds, his success is sometimes of no 
common character. lie then sets before us only models of 
ideal beauty, perfection, and splendour;—a world, ho would 
have it, into which qpthing should enter but the highest 
elements of the national genius. There, the fervid, yet 
grave, ciithuBinsm of the old Castilian heroism ; the chival¬ 
rous adventures of modern, courtly honour ; the generous 
self-devotion of individual loyalty ; and that reserved, but 
passionate love, which, in a state of society where it was 
so rigorously withdrawn from notice, became a kind of un¬ 
acknowledged religion of the heart;—all seem to lind their 
approjiriatc home. And when he has once brought us into 
this land of enchantment, whose glowing impossibilities bis 
own genius has created, and has called aronnd him forms of 
,.8ach grace and loveliness as those of Clara and Bona Angela, 
or heroic forms like those of Tuzani, Mariamnc, and Don 
Ferdinand, then he has reached the highest point he ever 
attained, or ever proposed to himself;—he has set before us 
the grand show of an idealised drama, resting on the purest 
.and noblest elements of the Spanish national character, and 
one which, with all its unquestionable defects, is to be 
placed among the extraordinary phenomena of modern 
poetry.” 

Wo shall not attempt to follow down the lung filc'of dra¬ 
matic writers who occupy the remainder of the period. Their 
name is legion ; and we are filled with admiration, as wo 
reflect on the intrepid diligence with which our autlior has 
waded through this amount of matter, and the fidelity with 
which he has rendered to the respective writers literary 
lustice. We regret, however, that we have not space to 
select, as we had intended, some part of his lively account 
of the Spanish players, and of the condrtion of the sti^c. 
It is collected from various obscure sources, and contains 
many curious particulars. They show that the Spanish 
theatre was conducted in a manner so dissimilar from what 
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exists in other Kufopcan nations as perfoctly to Timlieute 
its elaiins to originality. 

It nuiBt not bo sujiposcd that £)io.drama, though the great 
natural diversion, was allowed to go on in SjKiin, any more 
than in other countries, in an uninterrupted flow oKitros- 
perity. It met with considerable opposition more than once 
ill its career; and, on the rc]>rcsentations of the clergy, at 
the close of Piiilip the Second’s reign, ]icrfornianccs were 
wholly interdicted, on the ground of their licentiousness. 
For two years the theatre was ciosed. lint, on tiic death of 
tliat gloomy inonarch, the drun^i, in ohedicnee to the public 
voice, was renewed in greater splendour than before. It 
was urged by its friends tliat the theatre was required to pay 
a portion of its jtrociieds to certain charitable institutions, 
and this made all its jierforniances in some sort an exercise 
of charity. Lope do Vega also showed his address by his 
Comedins de Sanfog, under which pious name the hfo of 
some saint or holy man was poiirtrayed, which, however 
edifying in its close, alforded, too often, as great a display 
of profligacy ir^its earlier portions as is to he found in, 
^iny of the secular ]>Iays of the capa y espada. Ilis experi¬ 
ment seems to have satisfled the consciences of the opponents 
of the drama, or at least to have silenced their opposition. 
It reminds us of tho manner in which some among us 
who seem to have regarded tho theatre witli tho antipathy 
entertained by our Puritan fathers, have found their scru¬ 
ples vanish at witnessing these exhibitions under the 
more reputable names of “ Atheineum,” "Miisemii,” or 
“ Lyceum.” 

Our author has paid duo attention to tho other varieties of 
elegant literature which occupy this prolific period. We 
can barely enumerate the titles. Epic poetry has not 
secured to itself the same rank in Castile as in many other 
countries. At tho head stands the “ Araiicana ” of Ercilla, 
which Voltaire appears to have preferred to “ Paradise 
Lost! " Yet it is little more than a chronicle done into 
rhyme ; and, notwithstanding certain passages of energy 
and poetic eloquence, it is of more value as tho historical 
record of an eye-witness than as a work of literary art. 

In Pastoral poetry the Spaniards have^better specimens. 
But they are specimens of an insipid kind of writing, not 
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withstanding it has found favour with the Italians, to whoin 
it was introduced by a Spaniard—a Spaniard in descent— 
the celebrated author nf,thc “ Arcadia.” 

In the higher walks of Lyrical composition they have 
bcch'tnorc distiiiguished. The poetry of, Herrera, in parti¬ 
cular, sceiiiH to oi|uaI, in its dithyramhic flow, the best 
niodcls of classic antiquity ; while the Muse of Luis do 
Leon is filled with the genuine inspiration of Christianity. 
Mr. Tickiior has given a pleasing portrait of this gentle 
enthusiast, whose life was consecrated to Heaven, and who 
preserved a trnn({uillity of feinper unruffled by all the trials 
of an unniorited perseciitioii. 

Wo cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a trans¬ 
lation of one of his odes, ns the last extract from our author. 
The subject is, the feelings of the disciples on witnessing 
the ascension of their Master. 

“ And (lost thou, holy Shciilu rd, loiivc 
Thiiio uiipnitocteil flock alouo. 

Hero, ill this irarksome vale, to f>riuvi^ 

While thou ascciid'st thy glorious tliroue I 

“O, where can they their hopes now turn. 

Who Hover lived hut on thy love { 

Where rost the hearts for tlioe that bum. 

When tliou art lost in light above ! 

“ How sliidl those ryus now And repose. 

That turn, in vain, tliy smile to see I 
Wliat ran they hear, save mortal woes, 

Wlio lose tliy voiiai’s melody } 

“ And who shall lay his tran(|nil hand 
U{M>n the troubled ocean’s might t 
Who hush the winds by his command I 
Who guide us through this starless night t 

“ For Thou art gone 1—that rloud so bright, 

'fhatljears tliee from our love away. 

Springs upward through the dasizling light. 

Ami leaves us here to weep and pray 1 ” 

A peculiar branch of Castilian literature is its Proverbs ; 
those extracts of the popular wisdom,—“ short sentences 
from lung e.cporicfttco,” as Cervantes publicly styles them. 
They have been gathered, more than once, in Spain, into 
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pi-ii^ted collections. One of tlicse, in tlie lost century, eon- 
tttiiis no less than twenty-four tliiutsnnd of these sayings! 
And a large number was still left Hooting auioiig the people. 
It is evidence of extraordinary sagacity in the nation, that 
its hunihlcst classes, should have made such a contrilmtiAn 
to its literature. Tlicy have an additional value with 
purists fur their idiomatic richness of expression,—like the 
rihoboli of the Florentine mob, which the Tuscan critics 
hold in veneration ns the racy runnings from the dregs of 
the people. These pu]>ulnr ina-xiins may be rather compared 
to the copper coin of the country^ which has the widest cir¬ 
culation of any, and bears the true stamp of antiquity—not 
adulterated, ns is too often the case with the finer metals. 

The last d<q>nrtmcnt we shall notice, is that of the Spanish 
Tales—rich, various, and highly pictnrcscpie. One class— 
the jticaresen tales—are those with which the world h.as 
become familiar in the specimen alli>rded by the “ Gil llKis” 
of Lc Sage, an imitation—a rare occurrence—surpassing 
the original. This amusing class of fictions has funiid pecu¬ 
liar favour with tftc Spaniarils, from its lively sketches of 
cljnracter, and the contrast it delights to present of the 
pride and the poverty of the hidalgo. Yet this kind of 
satirical fiction was invented by a man of rank, and one of 
the proudest of his order. 

Our remarks have swelled to a much greater compass 
than we had intended, owing to the importance of the work 
before us, and the abundance of the topics, little familiar to 
the English reader. We have no room, therefore, for fur¬ 
ther discussion of this seconil period, so fruitful in great 
names, and pass over, though reluctantly, our author’s cri¬ 
ticism on the historical writings of the age, in wliitsh ho has 
[kcnctratcd below the surface of their literary forms to the 
scientific principles on which they wc;rc constructcil. 

Neither can we pause on the last <if the three great 
periods into which our author has distribiitctl the work, and 
which extends from the accession of the Jlourhoii dynasty in 
1700 to some way into the present century. The omission 
is of the less consequence, from the lamentable decline of the 
literature, owing to the iniluimce of French niudels, as well 
as to the political decline of the nation under the last princes 
of the Austrian dynasty. The circumstances which opened 
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the way both to this social and literary»degoncracy are well 
portrayed by Mr. Ticknor, and liis account will be read with 
profit by the student o£ history. 

We regret still more that we can but barely allude to the 
Appendix, which, in the eye.of the Spanish critic, will form 
nut the least important portion of the work. Besides several 
dong poems, highly curious for their illustration of tho ancient 
literature, now for the first time printed from the original 
manuscripts, wo ha\,c, ut tho outset, a discussion of the 
origin and formation of the Castilian tongue, a truly valuable 
philological contribution. The subject lias too little geucral 
attraction to allow its appearance in the body of the text; 
but those stiidciits who would obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the Castilian and the clcincuts of which it is compounded, 
will do well to begin the perusal of the work with this olabo- 
^rato essay. 

Neither have we room to soy anything of our author’s 
inquiry into tho gcnnineiicss of two works which have much 
engaged the attention of Castilian scholars, and both of 
which ho pronounces apocryphal. The maoncr in which the 
inquiry is conducted, affords a fine sjKjcimcn of litcraiy criti¬ 
cism, In one of these discussions occurs a fact worthy of 
note. An ecclesiastic, named Barrientos, of John tho 
Second’s court, has been accused of delivering to the flumes, 
on the charge of necromancy, the library of a scholar then 
lately deceased, tho famous Marquis of Villena. The good 
bishop, from his own time to the present, has'suffered under 
this grievous imputation, which ranks him with Omar. 
Mr. Ticknor now cites a manuscript letter of tho bishop 
himself, distinctly explaining that it was by the royal com¬ 
mand that this literary auto da fe was eelebrntod. This 
incident is one proof among many of tho rare character of 
our author’s materials, and of tho careful study which he has 
given to them. 

Spanish literature has been until now less thoroughly 
explored than the literature of almost any other European 
nation. Everybody has read “ Gil Bias,” and, through tbi.- 
foreign source, has got a good idea of the social condition of 
{Spain, at the period to which it belongs; and the social 
condition of that country is slower to change than that of 
any o'lier country. Bverybo«ly has read •* Don-Quixote,” 
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Hid thus formed, or%eon alile to form, some estimate of the 
high Yaluo of the Castiliaa literature. Yet' the world, for 
the most part, seems to be content *10 take Montesquieu's 
witticism for truth—that “ the Spaniards have produced one 
good book, and tlie object of that was to laugh at nil* file 
rest." All, however, have not been so ignuriuit; and 
more than one cunning adventurer has found liis way intir 
the pleasant field'of Castilian letters, aiul caiTicd off mate¬ 
rials of no little value fur the composition of his own works. 
Such was Lo Sage, as shown in more than one of his pro¬ 
ductions ; such, too, were varioys of the dramatic writers of 
France and other countries, where the extent of the plunder 
can only he estimated by those who have themselves delved 
in the rich mines of Spanish lore. 

Mr. Ticknbr has now, for the first time, fully surveyed 
the ground, systematically arranged its various productions^ 
and explored their character and properties. In the dispo¬ 
sition of his iininense mass of materials ho has maintained 
the most perfect order, so distributing them as to afford 
every facility fur the com])rchensiun of tlie student. 
t Wo arc everywhere made conscious of tho abundance, not 
merely of these materials.—though one third of tho subjects 
brought under review^ at least, arc new to the public,—but 
of the writer's intellectual resources. We feel that wo are 
supplied from a reservoir that has been filled to overflowing 
from the very fountains of tho Muses ; which is, moreover, 
fed from other sources than those of the Castilian literature. 
Ily his critical acquaintance with tho literatures of other 
nation^ Mr. Tickiior has all the means at cuinmand for illus- 
tration and comparison. The extent of this various know¬ 
ledge may be gathered from his notes, even more than from 
the text. A single glance at these will show on how broad 
a foundation the narrative rests. They contain stores of 
Iiersunal anecdote, criticism, and literary, speculation, that 
might almost furnish materials for another work like the 
present. 

Mr. Ticknor’s Ilistnry is conducted in a truly philosophical 
spirit. Instead Of presenting a barren record of books,— 
which, like tho catalogue of a gallery of paintings, is of com¬ 
paratively little use to those who have nolf previously studied 
them,—lie illustrates the works by the {lersonal history of 
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their authors, and this, a«;nin, bj the iRstoi-y of the times in 
which tliey lived ; affording, by tbo rccipi-ocnl action of one 
on the other, a eoinplcte record of Spanish civilisation, both 
social and intellectual. It would be ditliciilt to iind a work 
mbrcrihoroiighly penetrated with the true Castilian spirit, 
or to which the general student, or the student of civil histoi'y, 
*may refer with no less advantage than one who is simply 
interested in the jtrogress of letters. A pertinent e.\ttniplc 
of this is ill the account of Columbus, which contains passages' 
from the cori'ospondcncc of that remarkable man, which, 
even after all that has been written on the subject,—and so 
well written,—throw important light on his character. 

The tone of criticism in these vnliimes is temperate and 
candid. We cannot but think Mr. Ticknor has profited 
largely by the former discussion of this subject in his ueu- 
doniic lectures. Mot that the present book bears much 
resemblance to those lectures,—certainly nut more than must 
necessarily occur in the discussion of the same subject by the 
same mind, after a long interval of time. But this interval 
has enabled lum to review, and no doubt in some cases to 
reverse bis earlier judgments, and his present decision, 
come before us as tbo ri|ic results of a long and patient * 
meditation. This gives them still higher authority. 

We cannot couclinlo without some notice of the stylo, so 
essential an element in a work of elegant literature. It is 
clear, classical, and correct, with a sustained moral (l^ity 
that not uiifiequciitly rises to eloquence. But it is usually 
distinguished by a calm philosophical tenor, that is well 
smted to the character of the subject. It is especially free 
from any tendency to mysticism,—^from v^uencss of expres¬ 
sion, a pretty sure indication of vague Conceptions in the 
mind of the author, which he is apt to dignify with the name 
of philosophy. 

In our criticism on Mr. Ticknor’s labours, wo may be 
thought to linvo dwelt too exclusively on his merits. It may 
be that we owe something to the contagion of his own gene¬ 
rous and genial tone of criticism on others. Or it may bo 
that we feel more than comnion interest m a subject which 
is not altogether new to us ; and it is only an aeqnaintanco 
with tho subject 'that can enable one to estimate the diifi- 
eultics of its execution. Where we have had ohcasiou to 
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differ from our author, wo have freely stated it. But such 
instances are few, and of no grffat ^loment. VVe consider 
the work as one that tiocs honour to English literature. It 
cannot fail to attr^t much attentiun from Miirn|>e.m orrtles, 
who arc at all instructc*! in the topics which it discusses. 
Wo predict with coiilidonco that it will be speedily trans« 
latcd into Castilian, and into German; and that it must 
become tlio standard work on Spanii^; literature, not only 
for those who speak our own tongue, but for tho Spaniards 
themselves, 

We h.ave still a word to add on tho ty]>ographicnl exerm 
tion of tho book, not in reference to its mechanical beauty, 
which is equal to that of any other that has come from the 
Cambridge press, but in regard to its verbal accuracy. This 
is not an easy matter in a work like the present, involviiip^ 
such an amount of references in foreign languages, as wall as 
tho publication of poems of considerable length from manu¬ 
script, and that, too, in tho Castilian. Wo. doubt if any 
similar work of erudition has been executed by a foreign 
press with greater accuracy. Wo do not doubt that it would ' 
not have been so well executed, in this respect, by any other 
press in this country. 


THU EIO. 
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